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W:«: THIS ISSUE the mag- 


azine presents what we 
believe to be more attractive appearance. 
This comes from a slightly different cover 
design, and from a different typography 
in titles and captions within the body of 
the magazine. The type is called Futura 
Medium. Designed several years ago by 
Paul Renner in that ancient center of 
printing, Frankfurt-on-the-Main in Ger- 
many, it migrated to the United States 
about a year ago. It now comes to these 
pages because its simplicity, strength, and 
readability is in keeping with the life of 
the times which it is the task of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS to report. 

Futura is what is known as a sans-serif 
type. That is, each letter is formed of 
simple lines, without cross pieces or 
hooks at the end of each stroke. Only 
the essentials are there. Ever since Gu- 
tenberg’s press. began printing, nearly six 
hundred years ago, type designers have 
taken their inspiration from the hand let- 
ters painstakingly drawn and embellished 
by the monks and scholars of the Middle 
Ages. These in turn go back to the Ro- 
man alphabet. Perhaps because it is no 
longer the temper of the age to maintain 
tradition merely for its own sake, type 
designers now. attack their problem on its 
merits alone; and these can perhaps be 
reduced to two: attractiveness and sim- 
plicity. By no means jazzy or bizarre, 
our new type dress is modern, simple, 
straightforward. Therefore we like to 
think that it is in keeping with the way 
in which this magazine aims to present 
the passing stream of history. 


@ @ Cartoons are a living comment 
on this passing show, which is why they 
have appeared in our pages since the first 
issue nearly forty years ago. This month 
we broaden the field of our usual cartoon 
department, and expand the pages of for- 
eign cartoons with a terse article explain- 
ing the current manners and men of 
European caricature. Readers are fa- 
miliar with the previous articles of the 
author, RoceR SHAw, for some years a 
member of our editorial staff. 


@ @ ON THE THIRD FLOOR of the build- 
ing housing the New York Times is a 
large U-shaped table. Seated about it, 
under bright lights that shine through 
most of the night, is a group of men 
whose duty it is to appraise, verify, and 
write headlines for the news on its way 
into the morning paper. Assistant head 
of this night copy desk is Ropert E. 
Garst, who at our request contributes 
“The White Continent Emerges” to this 
issue. Here is not only news of what has 
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been happening recently in Antarctica, 
but the background of courage, adven- 
ture, and scientific achievement that has 
gone into a century’s exploration of this 
frigid continent. 

Mr. Garst himself comes from a warmer 
climate, having been born in Lexington, 
Virginia, in 1900. After a boyhood in 
California he returned to study at the 
University of Virginia and the University 
of Richmond, graduating from the latter 
eight years ago. He had been headed for 
railroading, the career of ‘his, father, but 
since writing was more to his taste the 
following fall found him in the School 
of Journalism at Columbia University. 
There he graduated in 1924, and after 
brief service with the United Press went 
to the desk of the Times. Mr. Garst re- 
serves the hours after his return. from 
work—at two. in the morning—for his 
own writing; and it was in these hours 
that his present article was written. 


@ © So CELEBRATED an economist as 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. Educated at Co- 
lumbia, Berlin, Heidelberg, Geneva, and 
Paris, Professor Seligman has long been 
known not only as a teacher and writer 
in political economy and finance, but as 
an economic adviser to governments. By 
coincidence, just at the time when we are 
publishing the article on George East- 
man in our present issue, a biography in 
book form, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Seligman, comes before the public. 
In this the economist describes three suc- 
cessive steps in the evolution of a rich 
man—acquisition, possession, and distri- 
bution. We reprint the introduction with 
permission of author and of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, the publishers. Since 
we have been privileged to see advance 
proofs of the Eastman biography, by Carl 
Ackerman, we are able to recommend it 
heartily to those readers already inter- 
ested in the remarkable career of the 
kodak and film manufacturer, and to 
those who may possibly become interested 
through reading our own sketch in later 
pages of this issue. 


@ @ WE preseENT in “The High Cost 
of Nullification” another of Howarp 
McLetran’s articles. Readers are fa- 
miliar with the attention attracted by his 
previous contributions on gangs and on 
prison riots. A specialist in crime, Mr. 
McLellan is.that rare thing: a metro- 
politan newspaperman who declares him- 
self a Dry. He does so because of. his 
pre-prohibition experience with reporters 
whose life so often consisted in their 
work and their liquor. Now he tells vivid 


tales of bootleggers and racketeers, whose 
doing are the fruit of nullification, not 
only of prohibition, but of countless other 
laws and ordinances as well. 


@ @ Ir East anp WEsT can never 
meet, at least they can scrape up a bow- 
ing acquaintance in the pages of the 
REVIEW OF REviEws. As FRANK SI- 
.MONDS prepares to come home from the 
London Conference, another representa- 
tive of this magazine, SaMUEL McCUNE 
Linpsay, takes ship for the Orient. Mr. 
Simonds went to London on the same 
boat that carried Secretary Stimson and 
the American delegation. His cabled ar- 
ticle this month sums up the conference 
to date, and makes it clear why we cannot 
have both parity and réduction now that 
Mr. Hoover has declined political com- 
mitment as means of scaling down French 
demands. 

Dr. Lindsay goes to Japan—and to 
China, Manchuria, and Korea—as a guest 
of semi-official Japanese agencies, and as 
a result of an invitation which had come 
to this magazine. We consider ourselves 
fortunate to have been able to enlist the 
cooperation of Dr. Lindsay, and we an- 
ticipate that under such favorable auspices 
he will see much of interest during his 
travels in the Orient, some things that 
will be worth discussing with our readers. 
Dr. Lindsay is a distinguished member 
of the faculty of Columbia University. 
For twenty years he has been president 
of the Academy of Political Science. 


@ @ TuoseE wuo liked EARNEst ELmo 
Cakins’ “Now Is the Time to Adver- 
tise,” in our March number, will be in- 
terested to know that his argument struck 
a responsive chord among business men 
from Montreal to Los Angeles. Never 
before, we suppose, did so many requests 
for permission to reprint an article come 
to this office, by telegraph, by telephone, 
and by letter. 


@ @ CurIcaco’s temporary financial em- 
barrassment has been productive of much 
unfavorable publicity. How a city can be 
prosperous and its government almost 
penniless, is difficult to understand. We 
recommend to our readers the article by 
HERBERT D. Simpson, beginning on page 
67.. Dr. Simpson is the associate of. Dr. 
Richard T. Ely in conducting the Insti- 
tute for Economic Research sponsored by 
Northwestern University, in Chicago. One 
of four studies of extraordinary thorough- 
ness that have so far been undertaken by 
the Institute was made last year, of this 
same Chicago tax situation; and Dr. 
Simpson was its author. 
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d |253000 Horsepower 


is Released 


Climatic, labor, transportation, market and other 
factors give to Southern California very definite in- 
dustrial advantages over other sections of the Pacific 
Coast and of all America. 


But the one important factor that vitalizes all these 
advantages in behalf of industry is .... 


Abundant low-Cost Power 


With a total investment of more than 
$320,000,000.00 in its generating and dis- 
tributing system, the Southern California 
Edison Company serves an area of more 
than 55,000 square miles. Anywhere within 
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to Industry 


this area, power for industry is immediately avail- 
able at very low rates. 


More than a billion horsepower-hours of electric 
energy were supplied by this company to industrial 
consumers in 1929. 


Southern California Edison has been an important 
factor in the marvelous industrial growth of 
Los Angeles County. The opportunity for 
industry here was never so obvious nor so 
great as it is now. 
Information regarding the opportunity in 
Los Angeles County for — industry 
will be sent upon request to Industrial Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Complete Course of Famous Auction or Contract 


Bridge Lessons 


Easy to Follow and Learn the Rules and the Etiquette 


by Wilbur C. 


Mr. Whitehead “‘sits in” with one of his classes 


Ten Le ctures—32 Parts 


The Whitehead course is beautifully printed in 

large, clear type, on fine paper, making it con- 

venient to read under all conditions, Each sec- 

tion is of full 8%4 x 11 inches size, perforated for 

assembling in a loose-leaf binder for permanent 
\ use, 
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“This is the 
soundest Bridge en j 
instruction ever i\ eg momma rad cs SS 
put in black song aed ee 
and white.”— sana 

Sidney S. Lenz }|5 peer 1 COMPLETE in Attractive, 
e5 Durable Green Case. (An 


Excellent Bridge Prize.) 























Each of the ten lessons consists of three parts—l. The Studio Lesson 
itself; 2. Mr. Whitehead’s talk following it, and 3. Questions on the 
lesson, diesel by a set of correct answers by which to check up on 
your complete comprehension of each lesson, thereby infallibly in- 
suring steady advancement. The brochure on Mechanical Features 


is for reference throughout the course, and forever after. 
nee eee eee ee eee eee Cee eee ee ee ee 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP’N, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription te the Golden Book at regular rate of two 
years for $6; and send me Mr. Whitehead’s Complete Bridge Course (as 
checked below) to which I am entitled without extra charge. Within 10 days 
receipt of the Course and the first issue of your Magazine, I will either return 
the Course only to you, or remit first payment of $1, and $1 monthly thereafter 
until $6 is paid. 

Check Course Desired: 

(0 Auction Bridge Course [] Contract Bridge Course 


Name ... 


Address 
(Cash with Order $5.50) 


Whitehead 


Now Given Without Extra Charge to New 


or Renewal Subscribers to the 


GOLDEN BooK 


By special arrangement with Wilbur C. Whitehead, celebrated 
authority on Auction and Contract Bridge, we are now able to 
offer his entire course of Studio Bridge Lessons to new or 
renewal subscribers without extra charge. 

Sidney S. Lenz, another celebrated authority on Bridge, says 
of Mr. Whitehead’s course:—“This is the soundest Bridge 
instruction ever put in black and white.” Mr. Milton C. Work 
says:—‘It takes experience, confidence, creative ability to 
make a perfect Bridge teacher. Mr. Whitehead qualifies 100 
per cent. for this task.” 

Both novice and bridge player should know that Mr, White- 
head is the originator of the recognized “conventions” of bid- 
ding and play and of the universally used Whitehead System; 
chairman of the National Vanderbilt Committee on Contract 
Bridge ; Championship player, author, lecturer and teacher. 
This is the way to make the right start if you are just thinking 
of taking up Bridge, or if you are still in the beginner’s stage. 
Mr. Whitehead’s course teaches you to play championship bridge 
from the very start. Learn the expert game of Bridge and win! 
Every Bridge player, whether experienced or not, should order 
this course on free examination. Then you can see for yourself, 
without obligation, how you can easily become an expert. 


Many Pay $15 an Hour—Yours FREE! 


To keep informed about the great literature of the world— 
ancient and modern—the alert young man or woman of today 
reads the Golden Book. Here one gains a familiarity with 
the great authors that is essential to the culture of our times. 

To be a sociable, sought-after person, one also learns to 
play a good game of Bridge. The good Bridge player is 
always in demand—never lacks for friends and good company. 

To learn the Whitehead game of Bridge, many pay $15 an 
hour for personal instruction at the Whitehead Studios in New 
York. Yet, our subscribers get Mr. Whitehead’s complete 
course free—the very words, methods, diagrams and lessons 
that he personally uses in his famous studios. 


Choice of Auction or Contract 


One who does not know Bridge at all, or who is just begin- 
ning, or the player who knows that his game is weak—these 
should order Mr. Whitehead’s Auction Bridge Course. The good 
Bridge player will probably prefer Mr. Whitehead’s Contract 
Bridge Course, so that he may become an expert in this new 
development of the game. Use the free trial coupon below, and 
check the course desired. 


Literary Gold in Large Quantities 


The editors of the Golden Book draw on the world’s 
storehouse of all the best stories that ever appeared. Each 
month a group of masterpieces is presented that has already 
stood the test of time. In the Golden Book you will find, 
in addition to the most valued. classics, the most discussed 
moderns. Here are the best stories of all ages and brilliant 
selections in drama, poetry, essay and humor as well. If you 
are a literary connoisseur you will find refreshing entertain- 
ment in the lively pages of the Golden Book. If you are a 
little uncertain in your literary tastes, you will make no 
mistake in choosing the Golden Book. 


WE FREE TRIAL 


The —e Book for two years at the regular _subscrip- 
tion price of $6 for this period—and the complete Whitehead 
Bridge Lessons without extra charge! This is one of the most 
sensational and generous offers that we have ever been able to 
make. Send for and examine this offer at our risk. A big treat 
awaits you in the forthcoming issue of the Golden Book— 
and in Mr. Whitehead’s expert but easy instructions. Mail this 
coupon TODAY! 
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Send for the complete 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this New Training 
for men who want to become independent 
in the next five years 











EGINNING immediately, the famous 

Course and Service of the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute is being replaced by 
an entirely new Course and Service. 

The reason is obvious. The organiza- 
tion of business, the tempo of business, 
are both in process of rapid change. In a 
brief period of thirty days between Octo- 
ber 15th and November 15th, 1929, 
thousands of men who supposed that 
they were secure for life found themselves 
suddenly ruined. Thousands had their 
confidence so shaken that they are dazed 
and wondering. They have no plan. 

**What will happen to business in the 
next few years?” they are asking. “‘ What 
program should we lay out for ourselves?” 

Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The result is the new Course and Ser- 
vice. It is to be new from start to finish— 


so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect 
for the next few years. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secu- 
rity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

In the next five years, business will offer 
more opportunity and more danger than 
any similar period for a long time. 


This book will interest only mature-minded men seriously inter- 
ested in business education. If you are one of the merely curious— 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 


More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong de- 
cision will be far more costly. 


Send for the facts 


What the new Course and Service can 
mean to your business progress is ex- 
plained in a newly published booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It 
gives facts about this new training which 
we have not space for here. It should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five 
years. 

The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have just 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 
a copy, free. 

To help us prevent this book from 
falling into the hands of men for whom 
it has no message, we ask you merely to 
fill in the spaces in the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 252,Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexan- 
der HamiltonInstitute, Ltd.,C.P.R.Bldg., Toronto.) 
Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name. Age 
Business 
Address, 


Business 
Position 











Type of business. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
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American Magazines in Retrospect 


K ALEIDOSCOPIC Is the only word 


that fitly describes the record 
of magazine publication in the United 
States from the beginning in colonial days 
to this present year of grace. In bright 
colors and dull, with swift rotation the 
scenes are shifted, one crowding on an- 
other, from the appearance of Andrew 
Bradford’s American Magazine at Phila- 
delphia in 1741, which lived only three 
months, to the passing of the 3,000,000- 
mark in circulation by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. of the same city-in 1930. ‘A 
mass of literary, political, and social his- 
tory in those 200 years has inscribed itself 
in the volumes of magazines which now 
rest in scattered libraries from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. So small were the edi- 
tions of the seventeenth-century periodi- 
cals that all of them are “scarce items” 
in the annals of the second-hand book 
trade. Few modern Americans, save the 
experts in Americana, have even seen 
their covers or title-pages. 

Into this unexplored area of literary 
chronicles boldly ventured Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, Director of the University 
of Iowa School of Journalism, ten years 
ago. It occurred to him that the old files 
of forgotten magazines should yield 
valuable data on the popular tastes, 
foibles and interests of the times in which 
they were published. Getting the co- 
operation of librarians and scholars east 
and west, Dr. Mott set out to trace the 
history of magazine publication in Amer- 
ica and to get from the magazines them- 
selves the details of their own story, as 
well as the story of their times. It was 
an ambitious aim; no one had ever been 
over the ground; no end of obstacles pre- 
sented themselves. If there had been few 
magazines, published in two or three cen- 
ters, a survey at this time would not have 
been so difficult; but with periodicals 
issued in scores of places from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to Lexington, Kentucky, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and having an average life 
span of about eighteen months, the sur- 
veyor’s job cannot be a sinecure. Libra- 
rians and others who have had occasion 
to consult the porily “Union List of Seri- 
als” published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
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pany may form some notion of the range 
and bulk of the material involved in such 
researches. 

After a decade of exacting labor, the 
public is now getting the results of Dr. 
Mott’s enthusiastic efforts in A History 
of American Magazines, 1741-1850, 
and a second volume, soon to appear, will 
carry on the narrative to the present time. 
Among the seventeenth-century periodi- 
cals few were distinctively American,.even 
after the Revolution. In general they 
were imitations of their British contem- 
poraries. Mathew Carey of the Colum- 
bian and American Museum at Philadel- 
phia, was conceded to be the greatest 
magazine editor of his time. “He had the 
qualities necessary for editorial success— 
versatility and wide interests, personal 
magnetism, industry, and optimism,” says 
Dr. Mott. Carey’s Museum was an ex- 
ception in point of Americanism. For the 
years 1787-92 it is an excellent source of 
political, social, and economic data. His- 
torians have utilized it freely. 

But go back as far as you will in colo- 
nial magazine files, you will be at times 
impressed by strangely modern features— 
the use of Paul Revere’s cartoons in the 
Royal American Magazine of Boston just 
before the Revolution, the efforts of edi- 
tors to include timely scenes and portraits 
in their illustration schemes, the various 
appeals to local pride. Even the Post 
Office Department’s traditional hesitancy 
to extend privileges to the magazines 
dates back to the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment and Dr. Mott makes his period 
of “nationalism” begin in 1794, the year 
when that class of mail matter was recog- 
nized in the postage rates. From that 
date until 1825, when the era of “expan- 
sion” set in and continued until 1850, 
there was rapid growth in circulation, a 
limited use of advertising, an increase in 
pay for editorial work and contributions 
—and a terrific mortality in magazines. 

In the matter of illustration and typog- 
raphy the case of the early American 
magazines was not as desperate as might 
have been inferred from a few unfortu- 
nate examples. Nearly always there were 
one or two well-printed magazines issu- 
ing from Philadelphia, Boston, or New 


York. The lithographic process was 
adopted as soon as it came in. Wood, 
copper, and steel engravings supplied the 
major part of the illustrations. Some of 
these appear to good advantage today. 

One fact emphasized by Dr. Mott is 
that American women’s periodicals are 
more than a century old. It is also recog- 
nized that as early as 1828 women had 
quite as much to do with the editing and 
management of these publications as they 
have today. Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale 
and Godey’s Lady’s Book afford an in- 
stance. Dr. Mott says: “The monthly 
magazines of general literature were 
closely related to the magazines designed 
chiefly for women, and sometimes found 
in them very difficult competition. In- 
deed certain of the women’s magazines 
led all their competitors a merry chase, 
forcing some of the merely masculine 
periodicals to print fashion plates and 
household hints.” 

This work gives a clear statement of 
the motives and problems in the founding 
of most of the magazines of importance 
in the period covered. 


New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN BrocrApHy, Vol. 
III (Breariy-Chandler), edited by Allen 
Johnson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 618 pp. 
$12.50. 

DIcTIONARY OF AMERICAN BroGRAPHY, Vol. 
IV (Chanfrau-Cushing), edited by Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 637 pp. $12.50. 

A History or, AMERICAN 
1741-1850, by Dr. Frank Luther Mott. D. 
Appleton and Company. 848 pp. Ill. $10. 

New INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA SupP- 
PLEMENT, edited by Herbert Treadwell Wade. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 2 vols. 1818 pp. 

PoriticAL HANDBOOK OF THE Wor~p, ed- 
ited by Walter H. Mallory. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 198 pp. $2.50. 

Survey oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928, 
by Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press. 506 pp. $7.50. 

Everysopy’s GarDEN, by Frank A. Waugh. 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, Inc. 396 
pp. Ill. $3.50. ; 
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MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 








New Biography 
MY FRIENDSHIP WITH 
ROOSEVELT 


For forty years Roosevelt and Owen Wister were friends. This 
story of their relationship from Harvard days to Roosevelt’s 
death is an intimate portrait which contains much new material 
never before published, including many letters. The book is both 
biographical aud historical, and it develops against a background 
of national events through which familiar figures at Washington 
move. Illustrated $5.00 


By Owen Wister 








A Notable History 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FREN CH PEOPLE By Charles Guignebert 


This story of the French people is comparable in its field to The 
Rise of American Civilization, which it resembles in scope and 
method. The author attempts to interpret the spirit of France for 
an American audience. Professor Guignebert has long held a chair 
at the Sorbonne and this book represents a lifetime of research 
in French civilization. 2 vols. $15.00 





JOHNSON OF 
THE MOHAWKS 


THE WANDERER 
By John Masefield 


By Arthur Pound and 
Richard E. Day 
One of the most interesting char- 
acters in all of American history 
— Mohawk war chief, American 
soldier, British baronet, empire 
builder. $5.0 


THE LAST 
FRONTIER 
By Zack T. Sutley 


Pages from the exciting life of an 
old frontiersman, who knew his 
wild West. $4.00 


VON HINDENBURG 
By Rudolph Weterstetten 


A full biography of the “Iron Man” 
of Germany, written by one who 
has known him from childhood. 

$2.50 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
ByJoseph H. Appel 


Every business man will find much 
to interest him in this business 
biography of a great merchant. 


THESE RECENT YEARS 


A History of America Since 1914 
By Preston W. Slosson 


This is the story of our own era, seen through the 
eyes of a competent historian and written with 
detachment and balance. America goes on a pa- 
rade which you will view with interest and 
amusement. $5.00 


NUMBER 


The Language of Science 
By Tobias Dantzig 


This is a truly fascinating story of the number 
concept from the simple counting of a savage to 
the involved mathematics of an Einstein. $3.50 


BLACK GENESIS 


By Samuel G. Stoney 
and Gertrude M. Shelby 


How humans and animals got this way, or crea- 
tion as the Gullah Negro sees it, set down faith- 
fully and, hence, hilariously. Illustrated $5.00 


John Masefield has returned to his 
first love, the sea, in this biography 
of a great old sailing ship, told in 
prose and verse. 00 


THE LACQUER LADY 
A New Novel 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 


“What a novel should be, first, last 
and always—a good story.” Second 
Printing. $2.50 


The CAR of CROESUS 
A New Novel 
By Ernest Poole 


Astory of happy days and hilarious 
nights in Manhattan. $2.00 


THE LABOR 
INJUNCTION 


By Felix Frankfurter and 
Nathan Greene 


No question of social policy is more 
acute in America today than the 
labor injunction. Every phase of it 
is covered in this authoritative 








Second Printing $5.00 





work. $5.00 





THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 
AT HULL HOUSE By Jane Addams 


The story of the famous Chicago Social settlement is now brought 
down to the present by Miss Addams, whose story of the first twenty 


years of her work has already become a classic in its field. 
Illustrated $4.00 


JUNGLE PORTRAITS 
By Delia J. Akeley 


Exciting chapters from the African jungle, 
where Mrs. Akeley has been on many ex- 
peditions. Unusual Illustrations $3.50 


Letters of the 


EMPRESS FREDERICK 
Edited by Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


A new edition, greatly reduced in price, of 
the letters of the ex-Kaiser’s mother. $4.00 


Prices Subject To Change. $3.00 


THE STOCK MARKET CRASH 
AND AFTER 


Professor Fisher presents here an economist’s view of the Wall 
Street debacle, with conclusions that are of immediate interest 
to bankers, merchants, investors and business men of all types. 
Illustrated with many -charts. $2.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI'S IDEAS 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 
Gandhi’s ideas and program are presented 


to Western readers for the first time in this 
book, largely through his own writings. 


By Irving Fisher 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY-°60 Fifth Avenue~NEW YORK 
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What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 


Imagine for a moment that vou want a 

clear, accurate definition of the simple word, 

“goose.” If you own a certain well known 

dictionary, here is what you find: 
GOOSE—Any of various lamelliros- 
tral birds in many respects intermedi- 
ate between swans and ducks, which 
constitute the subfamily Anserinae 
of the family Anatidae. 


What is the meaning of lamellirostral? Look 
it up; try not to lose patience or no- 
tice the time it takes! Then try to under- 
stand Anserinae and Anatidae. , 
But perhaps you own another dictionary, 
also known as authoritative. It tells you 
this: 
GOOSE— An anatoid web-footed 
bird, commonly larger than a duck 
and smaller than a swan, having a 
bill high at the base and relatively 
long legs; one of the Anserinae. 


A little better—but what is anatoid? More 
searching, with ever increasing annoyance 
and loss of temper! 

NOW, suppose you look up this simple 
word in the new Encyclopedic Edition of 


7WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


You find at once an accurate definition, complete in 
itself, told in words of common usage, giving an exact 
eicture of the word: 


GOOSE—Any of numerous species of wild 
or domesticated web-footed, flat-billed, large- 
bodied birds (subfamily Anserinae), with 
powerful wings, akinto the swans and ducks. 


EDUCATORS RECOMMEND THIS.NEW KIND 
OF DICTIONARY for use in school, office, and 
home because of its scholarship and accuracy. Used 
in Harvard, Princeton, University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia University, and many other colleges. Edited 
by Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge 
Lewis, A.M., Ph.D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, 
Jr., Ph.D. Popular writers such as Booth Tarkington 
and Zona Gale indorse it for its up-to-date, present- 
day vocabulary and concise definitions. 

Examine the WINSTON at your bookseller’s—or 
mail the coupon below, direct to the 

publishers without money. We are 

so confident that you will be de- 

lighted that we will send it 

on 5 days’ free examination 

to responsible people sin- 

cerely interested. Use cou. 

pon below at once. The 

John C. Winston Co. 

24 Winston Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


100,000 
words defined. 
3,000 illustra- 
tions. Size 
64x84 
inches. 
Only 7 he 
$5. ae 4 JOHN C. 
E i? WINSTON 
7 co, 
24 Winston Bldg., 
7 Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ —_ = charges 
Prepaid, e thin paper 
7 Act Reaft’ Edition (1.500 
7 pages, 3,000 illustrations) of 
F the new Encyclopedic WINS- 
L TON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY,. I will return it within 5 days 
7 at your expense or remit $5.00. 


7 Check here if you prefer: 
“ D Persian Morocco Edition, (black) gold edges, $7.50 
or O Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10. 
(Orders from outside U. S. ——— . ied by. i 52 
in fu 
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Litac Cutture, by John C. Wister. Or- 
ange Judd Publishing Company, Inc. 123 
pp. Ill. $1.25. 

THe CHERRY AND Its CutturE, by V. R. 
Gardner. Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
Inc. 128 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

OrpHevs: A History oF REticions, from 
the French of Salomon Reinach, by Florence 
Simmonds. Horace Liveright. 487 pp. $5. 

CoNFUCIANISM: EtHics — PHILOSOPHY — 
RELIGION, by Frederick Starr. Covici-Friede, 
Publishers. 250 pp. Ill. $3. 

EXPERIENCE WITH THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
Earty CuristIAN Times, by Shirley Jack- 
son Case. The Century Co. 341 pp. $3. 

Our New Rericion: AN EXAMINATION OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by H. A. L. Fisher. 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 201 pp. 
$2.50. 

Retreat, by C. R. Beasted. Century. $2.50. 

THE SUNKEN FLEET, by Helmut Lorenz. 
Boston: Little, -Brown and Co.. $2.50. 

An Avupit oF America, by Edward Eyre 
Hunt. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
203 pp. $2. 

Common STOCKS AND THE AVERAGE Man, 
by J. George Frederick. The Business Bourse. 
389 pp. $4. 

THe Stock Market CrasH AND AFTER, by 
Irving Fisher. Macmillan. 286 pp. $2.50. 

Sortp Out, by Edward Dean Sullivan. The 
Vanguard Press. 192 pp. $2. 

PEOPLE vs. WALL STREET, by William 
Floyd. The Vanguard Press. 272 pp. $2.50. 

THe Anxious BENCH, oF LIFE AT A PREP 
Scuoot, by Louis E. Laflin, Jr. Chicago: 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 337 pp. IIl. $3. 

Wuo’s WHo Amonc THE MIcrosEs, by 
William H. Park and Anna W. Williams. 
The Century Co. 302 pp. Ill. $3. 

A History oF THE MepicaL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE UNITED States Army, by P. M. Ash- 
burn. Houghton Mifflin Co. 448 pp. $5. 


American Biography 


HE BIOGRAPHERS of this year 

and next may have their passing 

fads and fancies, but in the long run the 
truth about the great and near-great is 
fairly certain to come out. At this very 
time an immense expenditure of time, 
brain effort and money is being made to 
obtain and present that truth as it affects 
the careers of several thousand represen- 
tative Americans. Four volumes of the 
Dictionary of American Biography 
have now been issued and each succeed- 
ing volume must impress all who see it 
not only with the magnitude of the edi- 
tor’s job but with the real value to com- 
ing generations of the service that is be- 
ing rendered by editors and contributors. 
Besides writing for readers in the dis- 
tant future, the contributors of many of 
the articles are dealing with matters of in- 
terest to the present. Take, for instance, 
two of the articles in Volume III—“Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan” and “Luther Bur- 
bank.” The men depicted in those 
articles were Americans whom we would 
all classify as “100 per centers.” Their 
names stood for distinctive qualities in 


their respective fields. Millions of their 
fellow Americans admired them in life 
and revere their memories today. There 
is no reason why their careers should not 
continue to inspire the youth of the land. 
Such articles as these in the “Dictionary” 
—fair, well-balanced, sparing of eulogy 
but putting emphasis on the really im- 
portant things, brushing aside meaning- 
less trivialities that often hang like a 
fringe on a great man’s reputation—are 
worth a whole library of routine “lives” 
of national heroes. Burbank was a great 
plant-breeder, while Bryan seemed to half 
of his fellow citizens an_ inveterate 
trouble-breeder in politics. Differing in 
most of their characteristics, they were 
alike in their sturdy Americanism. 

In Volume IV we meet an imposing 
array of public men identified with -the 
past in our national history: Henry Clay, 
Salmon P. Chase, Roscoe Conkling, 
Grover Cleveland, Richard Croker. Poli- 
ticians of less than national reputation 
are not invariably overlooked. There 
was the first and only Republican-Prohi- 
bition Governor of New York—Myron H. 
Clark, who attempted “Dry” rule. Two 
great lawyers of the nineteenth century— 
Rufus Choate of Boston and his nephew, 
Joseph Hodges Choate of New York— 
figure in this volume, while literature and 
journalism are represented by James 
Fenimore Cooper, Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), and George William 
Curtis. 

Thrilling adventure is by no means ab- 
sent from the “Dictionary’s” serious 
chronicles. Take the concluding article 
of Volume IV, which relates the dare- 
devil exploits of William B. Cushing, the 
young naval lieutenant in the Civil War, 
or the unvarnished narrative of Gen. 
George Crook, the Indian fighter, or that 
of his crafty young Sioux adversary, 
Crazy Horse, whose American ancestry 
none could dispute. In short, this last 
volume is like each of its predecessors— 
packed with interesting and _ significant 
stories and abounding in the unexpected. 


Books to Be Kept 
at One's Elbow 


Fe NCYCLOPEDIA MAKERS are kept 
on the jump these days. What 
with the swift developments taking place 
in almost every department of knowledge 
and the mechanical improvements follow- 
ing one another at headlong speed, the 
encyclopedists are hard put to it to keep 
their texts reasonably in line with the 
facts of modern life. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


the enterprising publishers of the New 


International Encyclopaedia, have just 
brought out a two-volume supplement to 
that work—a second addendum of this 
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The 


“Immense Range of lopicz... 
And fverything |r Up-to-Date” 


JAG. Schurman, formerly President, G@rnell University 


“My children 
m& ure it intheir 


. school-work 
and find the 


answer to 

| their questions 
= read ily » 

Be CW. Evans Consulting Mining 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
FOR A LIFETIME 


NELSON’S 


PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Cannot Grow Old! 


Nelson’s 22 years ago recognized that an Encyclopaedia bound, stitched, and glued in the 
ordinary way is inevitably out of date soon after it is published—because of the constant 
development of NEW KNOWLEDGE and the rapid changes going on every day. So 
Nelson’s originated the loose-leaf reference system that keeps the Encyclopaedia always 
up to date. The Nelson Locse-Leaf Binder and the Renewal Pages, issued every six 
months, insure every Nelson owner against old, out-of-date facts and figures. Simply 
unlock the binding, take out the old pages, and insert the new ones—a matter of but a 
few moments—and you have an Encyclopaedia that is new, reliable, and dependable. 


Engineer, Seattle ,Wash 
NELSON’S 


«< ° 
Is Always New : In the daily 
Purchasers of NELSON’S do not worry about new editions. No ; pra ctise of law 


matter when you buy NELSON’S it is up to date and it will stay ‘ 2 . 
...we find it of 


up to date. NELSON’S replacement pages are a guarantee to you 
that you will have a new Encyclopaedia every six months—that it 
will be always ready to meet every need for the very latest in- 


formation. 


FREE Question and 
Answer Service Through 
NELSON’S Research 
Bureau 


When you are in need of in- 
formation old or new, you can 
write to this Bureau with the 
assurance that you will be sent 
without charge the latest ob- 
tainable and most dependable 
information. 


33 Educational Reading 
Courses Without Extra 


Charge 

A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is 
given without extra charge to 
every subscriber. In this Read- 
er’s Guide the vast fund of in- 
formation contained in Nelson’s 
is organized for specialized 
reading. It outlines thirty- 
three courses of reading and 
study. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Your Greatest RESPONSIBILITY to your family is their EDU- 
CATION. It is of the first importance that you have in your 
home the means of building a constructive foundation of character 
and knowledge for future years. NELSON’S LOOSE-LEAF 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA is the ideal Reference Library 
for the American home, the work of American authorities, founded 
upon American ideals, conforming with American principles of 
education, edited by John H. Finley, former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and President of the University of the State of New York. 


FREE 


This Handsome 


BOOKCASE 


You will be delighted with this con- 
venient bookcase. It is richly de- 
signed and dustproof, with a leaded- 
glass single door, an unusually hand- 
some piece of furniture. We are 
offering it now, at no additional cost, 
to readers of Review of Reviews. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send, to adults, an interesting, illustrated, loose-leaf 
booklet of sample pages and full information. It tells the whole story _of 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia; gives you information about our FREE 
BOOKCASE offer; describes the free question and answer service of Nelson’s 
Research Bureau and the thirty-three reading courses. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
| Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System, Publishers for Over 130 Years 


Please mail me FREE your portfclio of sample pages, full information about the FREE bookcase, 1 
| and how, by the budget easy-payment plan, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, 

with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special Information, and I 

Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. (Rev. of Rev. 4-30) | 
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inestimable value” 


Geo./. Haight 
Attorney, Chicago 


“I have owned 
it for about eight 
years, have filled 
in the new pages 
as received... 
and consider that 
it has doubled in 
value” 


Geo.M. Horton, M.D, President, 
Washington State Medical Assn 


“Scientific and 
reliable:..the in- 
formation ir alwayr 
up to date” 


Paul.J fFoik, Librarian, 
University of Notre Dame 


NELSON’S 


is used in the Library of Con- 
gress, U. S. Senate, U. S. 
Supreme Court, and in Uni- 
versities and Colleges in 
every State in the Union. 
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“As Broad and Varied and 
Richly Human as our Ameri- 
can civilization itself.”—Bos- 


ton Herald. 


Is “Big Business” 


Revolutionizing Our 
—Morality? 
—Our Art and Cul- 
tureP 
—Our Marriage and 
Religion? 


How are the high-pressure methods 
of today’s powerful business_ enter- 
prises changing the daily order of our 
lives? What does the increase in chain- 
store systems and the gradual passing 
of the local tradesman portend? How 
are the movies, the radio, the automo- 
bile, the “five-and-ten” stores affecting 
our homes and our families? Here is 
a startling book, as readable as a novel, 
and the more fascinating because it is 
true, which takes stock ot modern busi- 
ness methods and shows how they are 
inevitably molding our lives anew. 


THE PASSING 
OF NORMALCY 


By Charles W. Wood 


Mr. Wood gathered the material for this 
book from a personal investigation into the 
life of a typical American city. He met in- 
timately and spoke with all classes of people, 
homeowners, business men, laborers, me- 
chanics, waitresses, professional people, 
young folk and old, and from them he got 
the simple, human facts he set down un- 
varnished in this book. 


What Is the “Chain-Store 
Age” Doing to the American 
Family? 


“The Passing of Normalcy” 
icle of human life in America and what 
modern business is doing to it. It’s about 
sex and sin, and about your church; it’s 
about your wife and your children, and your 
neighbors. It will entertain you, and it 
will make you sit up and think hard. 


“It Challenges Thought On Every 
Page.” 


is a true chron- 


Chain Store News. 


*. . . a happy inspiration. He approaches and 
discusses the economics of our own times from the 
human angle. His book has genuine human in- 
terest.’”"—IJsabel Paterson, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“His book is full of profound and cutting com- 
ments. Mr. Wood has wide open eyes and he sees 
—- things.’’—Lewis Gannet, Herald Tribune 


. a wealth of provocative thought . . . electric 
spaiks in every chapter.’”’—Kenneth W. Payne, 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Price $3.00. 
Ask for It At Your Bookstore 


Or mail the coupon below direct to the pub- 
lishers for your copy. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 








B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me ‘The come of Normalcy.”’ 
I enclose remittance of $3.0 


Please send €C. O. D. 
Send on approval. Within five days I will 


-either remit $3.00 or return the book. 
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kind within five years. It is realized that 
a changing perspective demands that the 
articles written only a few years ago be 
reédited and in some cases rewritten. 

This supplement includes a_ large 
amount of entirely new material, much of 
which appears under familiar headings. 
We have noted especially the freshness of 
the data presented in the articles on 
“Labor Legislation,’ “Insurance,” ‘Ar- 
chitecture,” “Education,” “Law,” “Aero- 
nautics,’ “Broadcasting and _ Radio,” 
“Chain Stores,” “Instalment Selling,” and 
“Investment Trusts.” The treatment 
given these and scores of other topics in 
these volumes would have been impos- 
sible even five years ago—simply because 
the data did not then exist. Such a 
resumé as this, issued at five-year inter- 
vals, is useful to everybody, and not least 
to those who receive every twelvemonth 
the “International Yearbook,” brought 
out by the same house. Valuable as that 
publication is (it is used continually in 
this office), we are glad to have its wealth 
of facts sifted and digested from time 
to time. 

Meanwhile it is a satisfaction to be as- 
sured that the Political Handbook of 
the World, which made itself indispen- 
sable in its first year, is to be revised and 
issued annually. The Council on Foreign 
Relations is responsible for this survey 
of the world’s parliaments, parties, and 
press. Nothing of the kind was ever be- 
fore attempted in a comprehensive way. 
The editor, who deserves great credit for 
the completeness and general excellence 
of the job, is Mr. Walter H. Mallory. 

While on the subject of political annu- 
als it would be a serious error to overlook 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs. The current issue of 
this work covers the year 1928. 


Garden and Orchard 


OR SOME OF US the lengthening 

days and balmy airs of spring 
spell “garden.” There is no lack of at- 
tractive books to tempt the suburbanite 
into this form of outdoor activity. One 
of the most alluring of these is Every- 
body’s Garden, by Prof. Frank H. 
Waugh. Its emphasis is upon the “home 
garden” and its appeal is to the “average 
American.” Such a book, thoroughly 
practical in its suggestions, based on long 
experience in garden planning, with wide 
observation of American and __ foreign 
cities and villages, should have a marked 
influence in raising the standards of land- 
scape architecture, rural, and urban. 
Everyone who cultivates flowers, whether 
in large or small plots, can get helpful 
hints from “Everybody’s Garden.” Perti- 


‘in connection with Lincoln. 


nent quotations from various authors are 
run in as “postscripts” to the chapters. 

Even for the old-fashioned, greatly be- 
loved lilac Professor Waugh has a word 
of tribute, but he does not see why the 
truly modern and up-to-date family 
should grow “common” lilacs when it is 
just as easy to have the new varieties. A 
new book by John C. Wister on Lilac 
Culture tells us that the common lilac 
and the so-called Persian variety have 
been grown in gardens for centuries. No- 
body knows how or when the first lilac 
came to New England. At any rate it 
has always been one of our national pos- 
sessions. Walt Whitman wrote about it 
During the 
past half-century countless new and beau- 
tiful varieties have been developed in 
France and elsewhere. Mr. Wister’s little 
book describes some of the more impor- 
tant garden kinds. 

Another new book in the “Farm and 
Garden Library” is The Cherry and Its 
Culture, by Victor R. Gardner of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Dr. Gardner’s chapter on “The 
Cherry Industry” is especially enlighten- 
ing. It appears that Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania lead in the 
number of cherry trees of bearing age. 
In the past twenty years each of these 
states has had more than 1,000,000 such 
trees. New York leads in the cannery 
output. 


Religion, Philosophy, 
Ethics 


OOKS IN THE English language 
J that give in readable form the 
results of modern scholarship in the his- 
tory of religions are not many. A one- 
volume work that had wide circulation 
early in the present century, but went 
out of print in 1909, is Dr. Salomon Rei- 
nach’s Orpheus. It went through thirty- 
eight French printings and has now been 
revised, enlarged, partly rewritten, trans- 
lated into English, and published in the 
United States. Dr. Reinach had to re- 
write his chapter on “Christian Origins,” 
he tells us, because of the discoveries of 
the letter of Emperor Claudius to the 
Alexandrians and Jews and of the Sla- 
vonic text of Josephus. A final chapter 
on the period beginning with the World 
War and including the recent restoration 
of the Pope’s temporal power was also 
added. 

It is significant that half of Dr. Rei- 
nach’s work, which deals with all of the - 
world’s important religions, is required 
to tell the story of Christianity alone. 
Confucianism is an older cult than Chris- 
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ws William Lyon Phelps 


and 324,000 Harvard Classics Owners Agree 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


source of necessary and 

valuable knowledge,” says 
Professor William Lyon Phelps 
of Yale. 


“They are a mighty inspiration 
to us, mentally and spiritually. 
They have changed the course of 
men’s lives. They refresh us 
when we are worn with the bur- 
den and heat of the day. 


“Great literature, therefore, 
should not be regarded as the 
occupation merely of idle hours, 
when there is nothing better to 
do, nor as a frill, for it is in 
truth a necessity.” 


"Coe BOOKS are a 


DR. ELIOT’S 
GREAT CONTRIBUTION 


In -his forty years as President 
of Harvard College, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot realized the difficulty of 
bringing good reading to the 
great mass of people. He saw 
that the average man or woman 


was confronted with so wide a . 


choice of books that it was im- 
possible to select the really worth- 
while writings. 


He set himself the great task 
of collecting in one set all the 
pure gold from the mass of liter- 
ature the ages have inherited. 


His efforts resulted in the 
books that have become the most 
famous library in the world, the 
Harvard Classics. 


Dr. Eliot realized (as Profes- 
sor Phelps does) the necessity of 
good reading. So he placed 
within reach of every one this 
great library which contains the 
works of 302 immortal authors. 
Now the Five-Foot Shelf has be- 
come a perpetual source of bene- 
fit and pleasure to more than 
324,000 ambitious families. 

When Shackleton was forced 
to discard every possible weight 
on a dangerous ice floe, he cheer- 


fully threw away dozens of gold 
pieces, but refused to part with 
a volume of Browning. 


The Byrd Expedition, with lim- 
ited space for books, selected the 
Harvard Classics. In a recent 
dispatch to The New York 
Times the expedition reports that 
the Harvard Classics are read a 
great deal for inspiration and 
profitable pleasure. 


“Reading is the cheapest and 
easiest method of overcoming the 
limits of time and space,” says 
Professor Phelps, and in the 
same article, “A well-read man 
is always. an interesting man.” 


€ 


PRICE IS NO DIFFICULTY 


Dr. Eliot has made it possible for 
every one to be well read. “This 
must not be a rich man’s library,” 
he said. “Keep the price within 
reach of the average family.” 
His instructions have been strict- 
ly followed. Quantity produc- 
tion has brought the price. even 
lower. And by the famous Col- 
lier Plan you can enjoy these 
books while paying for them in 
small monthly sums. 


DR. ELIOT’S PLAN OF 
READING 


FREE—A special booklet has 
been prepared which gives Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan of reading, and 
tells more about the scope an‘ 
contents of the Harvard Classics. 
The booklet is 

yours for the 

asking. It in- 

volves no obli- 

gation what- 

soever. Fill out 

and mail this 

coupon which is 

your certificate 

for the free 

booklet. 


Address 


P. F. COLLIER & SON DIST. CORP. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most 
famous library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). Also, please advise how 
may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


8078—HCR 
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“IF YOU KNEW 
THE LAW—”’ 


How much has it cost you to be igno- 


rant of Law? How many mistakes have 
you made—how many profitable oppor- 
tunities have you lost—because you don’t 
know even the fundamentals of the Law? 


IGNORANCE OF LAW IS NO DEFENSE 


—yet Law Training ordinarily costs a fortune, 


requires years of study, and has been limited to 
the very few who could afford it! 


The Law is 


one subject that has been kept in the dark. Lay- 
men have always been in an appalling state of ignorance regarding all 


legal matters. 


The law has hindered rather than favored knowledge 


of it by those who are not attorneys. 


NO You Can Get The DOLLAR 
9 


LIBRARY of LAW 





Think of it—a complete 
20-volume Library of Law 
for only a dollar bill! The 
books are handy pocket size, 
averaging about 15,000 
words each, prepared by 
outstanding authorities, in 
easy, understandable lan- 
guage. This set of books is 
not intended for the few. 
These volumes contain only 
facts about law that everyone 
should know! This Library 
of Law is devoid of tech- 
nicalities—yet it gives you 
the facts. At such a low price 
you cannot afford to remain 
in ignorance any longer. 
Don’t miss this splendid op- 
portunity to familiarize 
yourself with law and how it 
affects you, your family and 
your neighbors! 


$7 1S ALL 
YOU PAY 


No postage—no C. O. D.— 
no later payments. Just enclose a 
dollar bill with the order blank 
at the right and this 20-volume 
Library of Law will be sent to 
you postpaid. $1 is positively all 
you pay. 


National Extension of Education 
Law Dept., Desk 7, 


1460 Arcade Bldg., St, Louis, Mo, 





Complete, 20 Volumes, Only 


$ Postpaid 
(That’s 
all— No 





20 TITLES, All For Only $1! 


(1) What You Should Know 
About Law. 


(2) Law Every Woman Should 
Know. 


(3) Law an Auto-Owner Should Know. 
(4) Wills: How to Make and How to Break Them. 
(5) Handbook of Legal Forms. 
(6) A Manual of Commercial Law. 
(7) The Law of Patents: How to Get and Sell Them. 
(8) The Law of Corporations: How to Form Them. 
(9) How Business Men Avoid Litigation. 
(10) Curiosities of the Law. 
(11) A Digest of United States Marriage and Divorce 
Laws. 
(12) How to Get a Divorce. 
(13) Religion’s Blight on American Divorce Law. 
(14) Our Fading Bill of Rights. 
(15) How the United States Government Works. 
(16) Trial by Jury: Its Disadvantages. 
(17) What Workingmen Should Know About Law. 
(18) Sex Crimes and American Law. 
(19) 


United States Constitution, Declaration of Inde- 
(20) The Meaning of the United States Constitution. 


More to 
Pay!) 





pendence and Monroe Doctrine. 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON 


NATIONAL EXTENSION OF EDUCATION 
- Law Dept., Desk 7, 
1469 ARCADE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I enclose $1 for the 20-volume Library of Law, to be sent to 
the address below, postpaid. . 


eee ne ee an 
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tianity, but western scholars naturally 
know less of its history. Reinach’s ac. 
count is summarized in three pages. Dr, 
Frederick Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, now attempts a survey of 
Confucianism: Ethics, Philosophy, 
Religion. This author makes it clear that 
in the twenty-five centuries since Confu- 
cius lived the teachings of that sage have 
been supplemented and changed in many 
respects. Modern Confucianism, whether 
taken as a philosophy or as a religion, 
must be understood if the spirit of mod- 
ern China is to be rightly appreciated. 
Dr. Starr’s interpretation is refreshingly 
simple, lucid and terse. 

Although the miraculous element in the 
Christian religion gets relatively less at- 
tention than formerly, the fact that 
Christianity in its early years was tremen- 
dously interested in the supernatural is 
not open to question. Prof. Shirley Jack- 
son Case of the University of Chicago has 
sought the explanation of this in the prev- 
alent beliefs of the ancient Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans in the centuries just preced- 
ing the advent of Christianity—an age of 
supernaturalism, he. calls this period. 
Dr. Case’s studies and conclusions are 
presented in a book entitled Experience 
with the Supernatural in Early Chris- 
tian Times. This is an instance—not 
too common—of scholarship contributing 
to, instead of detracting from, popular 
interest in a subject. 

The latest commentary on Christian 
Science comes from the pen of no less an 
authority than the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford, 
and President of the British Academy, 
whose views are set forth in Our New 
Religion: an Examination of Chris- 
tian Science. After a penetrating analy- 
sis of Mrs. Eddy’s creed as embodied in 
“Science and Health,’ Mr. Fisher pro- 
ceeds to a survey of the church activities. 
He finds that the cult has made little 
headway outside the English-speaking 
countries and Germany. The Latin peo- 
ples do not seem to take to it. In Lon- 
don, on the other hand, there are more 
Christian Science practitioners than in 
Boston, the home town of the “Mother 
Church.” In all England there are now 
165 Christian Science churches. 

In seeking to account for the admitted 
fact that many intelligent persons pro- 
fess Christian Science, Mr. Fisher, who 
looks upon it as “an extravagant form of 
idealism,” concludes that “amid much 
which is fantastic and false there is a cen- 
tral core which is true.” Refusing to 
admit for a moment that illness is unreal, 
he recognizes the fact that certain ill- 
nesses are brought on or intensified by 
mental conditions that may be removed 
by spiritual cures: 
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™ HIS interest ot mine was, I 

suppose, at first pureiy pro- 
fessional. For everyone knows that 
maps are as important as time 
tables in the life of a railroad man. 


“But out of that utilitarian inter- 
est has grown an enthusiasm for 
maps that is far removed from the 
drum and whirr of big locomotives. 


“Now one of the greatest thrills 
I get is visiting on a map devoid 
of railroad markings those far-away 
corners of the world where I have 
no practical interest. Picturesque 
peoples, strange sounding names 
move across the page in exciting 
pageant, sweeping me along from 
place to place. 
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HARLES H. MARKHAM 


Chairman of the Board, Illinois Central Railroad 









“‘If you have not been in the habit 
of reading maps for pleasure, I would 
recommend that you start now. 


“You’ll be surprised to find how 
dramatic and stimulating they can 
be. And you’ll be indulging in a 
pastime that will prove personally 
very profitable.” 


484 «4 


AccURATE maps are a universal need. If 
you are a manufacturer, you need good 
maps to plan your sales campaigns. 
Rand M€Nally business map systems will 
keep you in touch with your market. 


If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need up-to-date, detailed maps to lay out 
your routes in advance. Rand M¢Nally 
Indexed Pocket Maps show every place 
that has a name, with exact information 
to help you. 


Some of Rand McNally & Company’s Products and Departments 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Railroad Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Write for latest descriptive material on any of the above items 


General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Atlases 


Railroad 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 
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If you own or \¥ 
drive an auto- 
mobile, you need 
the universally 
popular Rand 
M¢Nally Official 
Auto Road Maps 
to plan your 
tours. 


If you read 

ooks, news- 
papers, magazines, there is a reliable Rand 
MCNally map to locate the places that 
you read about and to give you a better 
idea of this colorful world you live in. 


Rand NE€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 


The habit of scrupulous accuracy down 
to the last detail required in the making 
of maps extends to all Rand M€Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-4 


ExuIsiIts AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 
125 E. Sizth St, 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 
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A Gift to You from (Cosmopolitan 


May we send you—without charge—the newest book by perhaps the 
most widely-read of all modern writers? 

“25 Selected Stories of O.O. McIntyre” contains the best stories of 
the country boy whom millions of people know as the Broadway philos- 
_ opher—witty and wise, amusing and entertaining, keen and kindly; pictur- 
ing in words not only New York, but life! 


“25 Selected Stories of O.O. McIntyre” 


The thrill of adventure is in this book, and the warmth of laughter— 
the rainbow colors of romance, and the city’s mystery—able-minded 
discussion, and the charm of infinite variety! You’ll get new pleasure 
from every page. You'll enjoy reading and re-reading it, over and over. 


You cannot buy ‘25 
Selected Stories ofO.O. 
MclIntyre.’’ It comes 
to you on/y as a gift with 
a two-year subscription 
to Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, at $4.50. 


Cosmopolitan 


24 great issues of Cos- 
mopolitan will bring you 
20 *‘best-seller’’ novels 
by such writers as Edgar 
Wallace, A. E. W. 
Mason, and Sinclair 
Lewis; 300 fascinating 
stories by IrvinS. Cobb, 
Laurence Stallings, 
Rafael Sabatini, etc.; 








HERE ARE THE 25 
STORIES YOU GET 


AGrovup Or Our SEr1ous YouNG 
‘THINKERS 

Tuat Was Happy New YgarR 

THe Simpve Ricu 

Tue Prisoner I TrusTED 

Cuic, Mapame! 

New Yorx’s Sirk Hats 

Sma.i-TimE—BiGc-Timze— 
Tuey’rRE ALL Bic-HEARTED 

“My Dap” 

My First VACATION 

CINDERELLAS 

Tuat GLEE-or-10ous FourtH 

Famous Fo.ks 

To THoszE Wuo Wit Try To 
Be Marion TALLEYS 

TaD 

Sizes Pay 

Back To THe CracKER BaRREL 

THe AVENUE 

Aut Dressep Ur Anp SOME 
Prace To Go 

Sort-BotLEpD New York 

Wuat My Doc Tavcut Mg 

Tue Parts Or My Dreams 

Tin Pan ALLEY 

Bravo, THe Butt! 

Sancuo, THE SHEPHERD 

Fotxs Back Home 








200 great features by 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, 
Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, and others 
equally distinguished — 
3000 pages of the most 
delightful reading in the 
world, and every word 
from the pen ofa master! 


You Save $3.90 


**25 Selected Stories of 
O. O. McIntyre’? — 
and 24 months of Cos- 
mopolitan, which at 3 5c 
a month would cost 
$8.40—for $4.50. 
Just sign and mail the 
coupon below! 








CosmopotiTan, Derr. 430RR, 57TH St. AT 8TH Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me Cosmopolitan for two years and McIntyre’s new book. I enclose $4.50 O. I will 
pay $4.50 when billed 0. This is a new subscription () a renewal 0. (Check mode of payment 


and kind of subscription). 





Name 


Address. 








City 


Regular subscription price $3 a year. Canadian postage 50¢ a year extra; foreign, $1 extra, 
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Two Balancing 
War Novels 


BRITISH WAR NOVEL of the 
disillusioned German school is 
Retreat, by C. R. Benstead. It tells of 
the collapse of the Fifth British Army 
before the great Ludendorff drive of 
March, 1918, and of the horrors that 
went with it. British politicians and 
French generals are held to blame. 

A chaplain arrives at the front from a 
peaceful English parsonage just as the 
drive opens, and his spiritual aspirations 
and sufferings before the brutal shrine of 
Mars rival the physical anguish about 
him. The psychology is open and true to 
life—with nothing of the mystic com- 
plexes that dog so much post-war litera- 
ture. The portraits of his companions 
are interesting, and the writer’s deep re- 
spect for British worth is manifest. The 
French he divides into two classes—evil- 
smelling peasants and vainglorious sol- 
diers. Of the Germans he shows friendly 
appreciation. 

Though hardly ranking with Erich Re- 
marque and Arnold Zweig, the work 
shows ability and a deep understanding. 
Its message is not defeatism; but stark 
reality and acute neurasthenia. 

A novel by Helmut Lorenz, a former 
German officer, called The Sunken 
Fleet, is an epic of the Kaiser’s navy 
which now rests beneath Scapa Flow. It 
is also a mouthpiece for the aggressive 
military-naval party which shouted for 
unrestricted submarine warfare, opposing 
the moderate civil authorities who feared 
American intervention. Admiral Tirpitz 
is glorified, and the “weak-kneed” Ger- 
man government constantly attacked by 
the sailors who fret for action in Kiel. 
German naval conservatism, says the au- 
thor, lost the war. 

A fine picture of the Jutland victory is 
afforded, and the submarine base at Zee- 
brugge is of interest. As long as Herr 
Lorenz sticks to the technical and naval 
side of his story, all goes well. But when 
he attempts human and emotional appeal, 
the characters are rather stilted and their 
talk is inane. Erika, one of two heroines, 
is a wooden Pocahontas—beautiful but 
dumb. The hero, interned in friendly 
Spain with his U-boat, sinks it rather than 
surrender it to the French. This feat the 
author himself actually performed, just 
previous to the wholesale scuttling of the 
navy off Scotland. . 

The book is sentimental and patriotic 
in tone, looking back to the glories of the 
war rather than to its horrors—as does 


‘the classic of Eric Remarque. Socialism 


is vigorously assailed by Lorenz, whom 
one visualizes as a sturdy, loyal veteran. 
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What’s wrong with you? 


Why aren’t 
you making 
more money? 


imes or more. 

But most men don’t get ahead because they stop with asking the 
question—make no real effort to answer it—let “I’m unlucky” or “just 
not getting the breaks’ take the place of any real plan for progress. 

Here’s what’s wrong with the majority. Judge for yourself whether 
or not it fits your case. 

Most men—and women—are getting what their services are worth. 
They’re in the kind of jobs where a dozen applicants are available for 
every vacancy. 

Is that what’s wrong with you—is that why you’re not getting ahead? 

The remedy is simple. Train yourself for the specialized fields where 
rewards are large and certain and where the number of men available 
fall far short of the requirements of business. 

You can train at home—and—doubled and tripled incomes are not 
unusual rewards for serious, earnest effort. 

The rewards will come to you as they have come to hundreds and 
thousands of others—just as they came to these four typical cases 
from our files. 


Stenographer becomes Comptroller 
Retail clerk becomes Assistant Comptroller 


Just a few years ago, F. R. Griffiths was a stenographer and D. F. 
Crammond a retail clerk. Neither knew more than the simplest elements 
of bookkeeping. 

Today, Mr. Griffiths as Comptroller and Mr. Crammond as Assistant 
Comptroller of the Rainier National Park Company in Washington 
supervise the multitudes of accounting records necessitated by the 
varied activities of this large company—operating the hotels, camps, 
inns, transportation facilities, garages, guide service, etc., within this 

national park. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accounting,” write both, “was the im- 
portant factor in our rapid climb. Jt helped us make more money.” 


600 per cent increase in income—in three years 


When our representative first met Albert L. Russell three years ago, 
he was a clerk in a radio store in Victoria, B. C., Canada—working on a 


"Terese not a new question. You’ve asked yourself that a hundred 
t 





small salary. Three months after starting our spare time training in 
Modern Salesmanship, he had increased his earning by more than 100 
per cent-and had become an outside salesman. A bigger house, attracted 
by his sales record, hired him and inside of a year he was their head 
salesman with another increase of 100 per cent. 

Today, he is an outstandingly successful salesman and his income is 
about 600 per cent larger than when he started training—he has solved 
the problem of making more money. 


Traffic clerk moves up to traffic manager 


“How can I stick to my present job and still advance to a responsible 
executive position?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem when, as traffic clerk with one of 
the largest wholesale grocers in New England, he enrolled for home 
study training in Trafic Management. 

“T had been handling traffic work for two years,” writes Mr. Baker, 
“but I really had very little knowledge of what it was all about. Within 
one month after receiving the first lesson, I learned more about traffic 
management than I had picked up in two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in scientific traffic management enabled 
me to make a complete study of the firm’s transportation methods and 
policies, and I was able to make certain modifications which increased 
our selling area. Later I had opportunity to make an important study 
of warehousing and refrigeration. 

“Since taking LaSalle training, J can claim entrance to the ‘100% Club’ 
—and what is probably of even more value, an acquaintance with 
numerous executives in the traffic field that I prize highly.” 


Do you really want to make more money? 


Then why not stop wishing and begin acting? 

If there is a training that will help you make more money, you want 
it, of course. But how can you be sure unless you have full information? 
Our new 64-page illustrated booklet will give you complete details about 
the training that helped Griffiths, Crammond, Russell, Baker and thou- 
sands of others speed up their progress and insure larger success. 

Getting the booklet will cost you two minutes and two cents—will 
you spend that much to find out what LaSalle training can do for you? 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Department Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 


Accountant, etc. 

bentoee atereypeabigs Totcs Sug 
selling. 

Modern Foremanship. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for tl 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic M 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ae. 


Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 

r — i 
sclected Dhislnegs colleges fa GE dS ee 
chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 
Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we wil] 
gladly advise you without obligating you. 


INSTITUTION 


— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!_— — — — 
LASALLF EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 467-R Chicago 
I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 







“(State subject in which you are interested) 

Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One” —all entirely free. 


NeW@ine<s << ijn ice taedeaaaaaal 

(Please print. your name “and address) 
Present Position. . . ...22-22.-ac-eceecccccse ey as ees 
Address...... ditktkenéesnewiesndetamtnessivcneteastenennaeuiaah 
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VITAL NEWS in 
Science’s War on Disease 


The treatment of disease and the relief of pain by the use of light rays and 
by heat therapy have, in the last few years, received almost universal 
acceptance and use. There is hardly an ailment or a condition which 
cannot be helped and alleviated by such means. 

During the last ten years, during the pioneer period of light and heat 
therapy, one concern has made itself internationally recognized for its 
work in the development of specialized products to meet special con- 
Gitions, by the most efficacious use of heat and light. This firm, the Electro 
Thermal Company is, right now, taking even greater steps toward the 
expansion of its service. 


Of Interest to Older Men 


ONE representative appliance of the Electro 
Thermal Company is the internationally- 
used Thermalaid, which has been found to be 
of inestimable value in cases of prostate gland 
weakness and many forms of bladder trouble. 
The former affliction, which doctors say victim- 
izes two-thirds of men past middle age, has even 
been made the subject of a book called ‘*The 
Destroyer of Male Health,” distributed free to 
men of middle age. It explains the symptoms 
which such men often meet—night rising—so- - 
called “Bladder Trouble”—pains and weakness 
in back, legs and feet, in the light of theirtrue value 
—as warning signals of dangerous gland failure. 
Act now to get your copy of this free book. 
Find out, too, about the other products of the 
Electro Thermal Company. Every man past the 
age of forty should have ‘‘The Destroyer of Male 
Health” as an important part of his health library. 


The ELECTRO NUZ-THERMAL CO, 


6528 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 


Book on Law Free SHORT STORY WRITING 


, . One pupil w e 
Write today for this new book. It tells you how \\ pupi earned. over $8000 papel pnd 
\ a law training will shorten your road to suc- i\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes- i] ing publishers. 
sage to every ambitious man. Find out about | Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fortv- 
Ww ned m: lesson course in writing and marketing 0: 
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Investment Conditions— 
Speculation 


O FACT-FINDING SURVEY in re- 
N cent years has interested a 
larger section of the public than the work 
of the President’s Conference Committee 
in conjunction with the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. A two-volume 
report was issued last year under the 
title, “Recent Economic Changes” (it is 
also known as the Hoover Committee’s 
Report). More than 200 experts collab- 
orated in this research, which included a 
special study of the years 1921-29. Those 
who may have found the complete report 
too ponderous and documentary for ordi- 
nary use will be thankful for the con- 
venient summary, An Audit of Amer- 
ica, prepared by Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt, 
the secretary of the committee. In this 
little book we have a clear statement: of 
the facts revealed by the survey, together 
with the committee’s conclusions. We 
are accustomed to thinking of economic 
conditions as more or less in a state of 
flux, but most of us are due for a sur- 
prise when we read Mr. Hunt’s account 
of the changes of the past decade—in 
standards of living, marketing methods, 
finance, transportation, mechanical pro- 
duction, foreign commerce, and money 
movements. Nowhere else are these tre- 
mendous changes so well described in 
brief compass. 
We are now getting books about stock- 
market conditions written, or at least 
7 WRITER'S MONTHLY Boe, Weltcroue: | completed, since the collapse of last fall. 
(Br Esenwein J Ro Gome Correspondence School | Perhaps it is all in our imagination, but 
, Wwe seem to detect a chastened spirit in 
the authors. In days of yore those who 
wrote of “the Street” often went about 


Laboratories, factory and general 
offices of the Electro Thermal 
Company, at Steubenville, Ohio. 
This is the home of the famous 
“*Thermalaid,”’ and more re- 
cently of the new Electric Sitz 
Bath, the Electro Thermal Sun 
Lamp, and a number of similar 
appliances. The company also 
maintains offices in Los Angeles; 
Toronto, Canada; and London, 
England. 
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it with an air of cocksureness that per- 
haps befitted such as had braved bulls 
and bears alike. We observe slight trace 
of such defiance in the Wall Street litera- 
ture of recent months. There is even a 
note of humility—a willingness to admit 
that a prophet once mistaken may go 
wrong again. Furthermore, such a book 
as J. George Frederick’s Common 
Stocks and the Average Man utilizes 
some of the lessons from the October 
panic to emphasize and drive home sig- 
nificant truths by which every investor 
may profit. Recognizing, as everyone 
must, the new attitude of the investing 
public toward stocks as_ distinguished 
from bonds, this writer discusses such 
practical topics as “A Fair Ratio for 
Stock Valuation,” “Test Principles in 
Common Stock Buying,” “Should Women 
Buy Common Stocks?” and “Investment 
Trusts.” We can think of only one type 
of investor who might not be helped by 
Mr. Frederick’s suggestions and com- 
ments. That is the man who always 
knows exactly when to buy and when to 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): ‘What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31): 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 
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by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 
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are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 
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to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 
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104 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Fascinating 
Cartoons 
Reveal a 


NEW 


Lincoln 


“This fighting section of Lincoln’s career 
has never been written with more intelligence 
and more illuminatingly.” 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


*“‘What an interesting and exciting evening 
your two volumes on Abraham Lincoln 


gave me!” IDA M. TARBELL. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By ALBERT SHAW 


LS yc a Lincoln you’ve never known. 
Here, in striking picture and absorbing 
narrative, is the lank, homely lawyer who 
suffered the most biting ridicule, who was 
the butt of a thousand cartoon jokes. 

Now, in this new work, you may see the 
struggling politician. The greatest men in 
this country’s history are brought to life for 
you—not only by 500 contemporary car- 
toons and other illustrations, but also by a 
clear and vibrant text. ‘Almost all, if not 
all, of the American giants of those times 
stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. 
Shaw’s two volumes.” —The New York Sun. 
“The text is a careful, impartial and well- 
written history.”—The New York Times, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A specially priced edition of these books has been 
made for subscribers to the REVIEW oF REVIEWs, 
the clear, concise ‘news story of all that’s going on 
in the world. It not only gives you an interesting, 
well-illustrated account of national affairs, political 
trends, social problems, activities of business and 
finance, but it interprets this news. You haven’t 
time to read all the magazines on the market—the 
Review will give you the sifted substance of all 
that’s most worth while in the world of print. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This subscribers’ edition of Abraham Lincoln iS 
offered at a special price, far lower than the price 
of the bookstore edition. This is your opportunity 
to obtain these two beautiful volumes and the next 
24 issues of the world’s leading monthly news maga- 
zine for-only $9.50. The coupon brings you the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and the books for 10 
days’ free examination. If not satisfied you may 
return them at our expense. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 4-30 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Send me the two-volume set of Abraham Lincoln; 
A Cartoon History, and enter my name for 2 years’ 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After 10 
days’ free examination I will send you $1.50 if 
pleased, and $1.00 a month for only eight months 
thereafter. Otherwise, I will return the books at 
your expense and cancel all obligation. 


Cash with order, only $8.50 
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sell every stock on the ticker tape. For 
all mortals who lack such omniscience Mr. 
Frederick’s “Measuring Stick for Com- 
mon Stocks” seems a sensible and worth- 
while guide. 

Mr. Frederick seems to be one of those 
men who think an ounce of common 
sense here and now may be worth a 
pound of prophecy about a more or less 
distant. future; Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale is another. Both these writers face 
the facts and seek to profit from them, 
whether earlier opinions are sustained or 
not. Thus Professor Fisher says in The 
Stock Market Crash—and After: 
“Readers will doubtless find some incon- 
sistencies between my previous writings 
and the present book, as I have modified 
my opinion from time to time with the 
march of events and with the unfolding 
of evidence. I may, and probably shall, 
further modify them with subsequent de- 
velopments.” 

The same writer offers suggestions of 
“Remedies and Preventives of Panics,” 
including a form of option agreement as a 
substitute for brokers’ loans. This plan 
has proved its advantages over the 








market stress. In his final chapter Pro- 
fessor Fisher presents the bright side of 
the stock-market situation. 

The October crash is viewed from a dif- 
ferent angle in Edward Dean Sullivan’s 
Sold Out! Here is the whole tragic 
story, actually enlivened and permeated 
with humor! Crying over spilled milk 
is no more profitable in Wall Street than 
elsewhere and if the victims of specula- 
tion can get any fun out of their misfor- 
tunes, by all means let them have it. 

Mr. William Floyd gets a deal of fun 
out of the panic’s exposure of Big Busi- 
ness. Out of the mouths of men like 
Henry Ford, Charles M. Schwab, and 
Owen D. Young he convicts the financial 
leaders of ignorance and worse. His 
People vs. Wall Street is an account of 
a mock trial in which current financial 
absurdities are mercilessly shown up. It 
is a type of satirical treatment to which 
Big Business has not been much sub- 
jected of late. 


American Prep 
School Life 


N A RECENT ARTICLE in this de- 

| partment on “The Boy’s Read- 

ing” mention of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days at Rugby” was omitted only because 
the story is remote from the American 
boy’s world, geographically and chrono- 
logically. It was written almost a century 
ago and dealt with phases of school life 
unknown in America then or since. Why 
cannot we have a book about American 





school life of today? we asked, and as if 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box R-406. Wenonah, New Jersey. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Fosse ¥ 

4th year. oung men and 
Dean Academy young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient train- 
ing in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school ait Liberal Endowment per- 
mits liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. Special 
course in domestic science. For catalog and in- 
formation address 
Artur W. Perron, Litt.D., Box E, Franklin, Mass. 


STAUNTON ici 


Academy 
One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 
lence. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 
(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


Lindenwood College 


STanparp college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 104thyear. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1130, St. Charles, Mo. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wis., 70 miles from Chicago. Endowed 
College Preparatory School. Its distinctive advantages | 
will interest discriminating parents and appeal to the 
American boy who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, etc. 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 
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Why is the LAWYER a 
Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of business. Great 
corporations like U. S. Steel—Packard—Standard Oil 
of Indiana, etc., ete., are headed by law-trained men. 
Why? Simply because the man with legal training is 
trained to think and reason clearly, and is accustomed 
to dealing with facts. Life holds its big rewards for the 
trained man. Business is based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the time you spend 





| acquiring law will pay big dividends in income-in- 


creasing power. 
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“T find that nearly all positions commanding a salary of 

x a year or more are filled by men who have 
studied law,” writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 
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LaSalle offers for home study under its guidance a full law 
course leading to the degree of LL.B. or a shorter busi- 
ness law course, as you prefer. Price low—terms easy, 
Write today for free books ‘‘Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence.” 
Act at once. 
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“An Authoritative Discussion of a Vital Question” 


Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence... Acidosis .. . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Frien 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises that Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 


- Relief by Lubrication 


The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 
Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 
When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary Soup 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries 
Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 

behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the master 
of your health. Put your intestines under control, and gain a life of 
longer years and happy well-being. Relieve the strain upon all your 
vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys, lungs and brain—by making 
your intestines do their daily duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young, middle-aged 
and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or chronic, and very 
frequently in entire ignorance of this cause of their troubles. From 
this almost universal disease many other diseases result. Constipation 
is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll of breakdowns and suffering, 
inefficiency and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of intensive 
study and practical experience. It is scientifically correct, by the best 
modern medical precepts and authorities. It is comprehensive, easily 
understood and downright interesting. You need this book, if you 
choose to win more abundant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplishments of 
modern science in the treatment of that most prevalent disease, 
constipation. - Therefore WE HAVE PREPARED AN ENTER- 
TAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTANDABLE 
BROCHURE, which contains, for young or old, man or woman, 
valuable information regarding constipation. This information is 
ordinarily not readily available to the average person nor is it to 








A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary 
charcoal tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning 
note the color of the evacuation. If the color inclines toward 
black, AND IF THE BLACKNESS HAS DISAPPEARED 
BY THE FOLLOWING DAY, elimination is good. If 
blackness still shows, then your elimination is delayed and 
faulty. Try this easy test and it may point out the cause of 
your headaches, dizziness and those dull and dreary days 
that lower your resistance and efficiency (from “Intestinal 
Management,” page 26). 























Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hos pital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happiex Life 


be found in such clear, every-day language as we present it in this 
brochure. For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAP- 
TERS, namely, ‘‘Insomnia,”’ “Is Exercise Worth While?”’ and ‘ ‘Shall 
We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?” from ‘‘Intestinal Management.” 
All this is in addition to a full review of Dr. Stemmerman’s great 
new book which is now being used by hundreds of people through- 
out this country as a complete guide to health. 


It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to read 
in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil effects of 
neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. Stemmerman 
has perfected easy, harmless, but positively effective methods for 
quickly relieving the disagreeable symptoms of constipation and for 
permanently causing this real disease to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real happiness, 
increased business efficiency and all the practical, material advan- 
tages, as well as spiritual uplift, which naturally follow the acquisition 
of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s book shows how good health and 
clear brain come promptly to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily 
mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, send 
the attached coupon without delay; clip it INOW before you mislay 
or forget it. 








ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 192 
Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 
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New Words: a dictionary of Biography; 
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of capitals, abbreviations, etc.; foreign 
words and phrases; 1,256 pages; 1,700 
illustrations. 


Thin-paper edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Look for the Circular Trade - Mark. 
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in answer to the petition came The 
Anxious Bench, or Life at a Prep 
School, by Louis E. Laflin, Jr. “The 
anxious bench” was a seat occupied by 
the new boy at Lawrenceville when hav- 
ing his first interview with the head- 
master. Mr. Laflin is now one of Law- 
renceville’s old grads and while he has no 
story to tell such as Hughes told of 
Rugby, he does succeed in giving a vivid 
and readable account of the activities and 
schemes of 400 prep school boys in the 
period of the World War. The book is 
cleverly illustrated by the author. Law- 
renceville “boys,” old and young, will cer- 
tainly not miss the high points of either 
pictures or text. 








Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine 


ISCOVERIES MADE from time to 
time by the laboratory work- 
ers seeking to rid mankind of communi- 
cable diseases make up some of the most 
brilliant chapters of modern scientific 
research. Their intensely human interest 
is well brought out in such a book as 
Who’s Who Among the Microbes, 
by William H. Park, M.D., and Anna W. 
Williams, M.D. Dr. Park and Dr. 
Williams are the directors of the New 
York City Health Department’s Bureau 
of Laboratories. They discovered the 
bacillus now generally used the world 
over in preparing toxin for diphtheria. 
In their book they literally picture life 
among the microbes—their food prefer- 
ences, the environments in which they 
thrive, and nature’s reactions to them. 
All the members of the microbe family 
known to man are described in detail. 
The ills derived from the bad ones and 
the advantages attributed to the good 
ones are fully set forth. The most won- 
derful part of the story has to do with the 
different ways in which man may control 
these tiny beings for his own benefit. 
When we consider the brilliant record 
of the American Army Medical Depart- 
ment in preventive medicine—the 


achievements of Reed, Gorgas and others © 


in dealing with tropical diseases, the 
wonder is that we have heretofore had 
no adequate popular treatment of the 
subject in a single volume. In Col. P. M. 
Ashburn’s History of the Medical De- 
partment of the U. S. Army we now 
have such a treatment. Even in the War 
of 1812 the army had distinguished sur- 
geons. If it did not function as effi- 
ciently as could be desired in that and 
subsequent wars the failure was chiefly 
due to the lack of preparedness that pre- 
vailed in the whole military organization. 
In spite of that its record was a credit- 
able one and Colonel Ashburn has told 
the story well. 








Masaryk, Nation Builder 
by Donatp A. Lowri, Pu.D. 


With a Preface by.“Dr. John H. Finley of the | 
New York Times 
Out of the terrible turmoil of the Great War there has 
owe a hero about whom most of us know very 
ittle. 
This man is Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, President of | | 
Czechos mabia, | 
As a tribute to this outstanding World Statesman, | 
comes the first biography in English of this tremen- | 
dously interesting, romantic and achieving personality. 
Donald A. Lowrie has written a biography that is as 
colorful and swift-emoving as any piece of fiction. 
Together with seven years personal acquaintance with 
the President, Dr. Lowrie has had the advantage of 
close collaboration with two of Masaryk’s personal 
secretaries, as well as the advice of Dr. Jaroslav Novak, 
Czechoslovak Consul General in New York. 
The book contains many intimate personal details 
never before published and is Kong? authoritative 








and accurate. Cloth, $2.25 per copy 
Association Press 
Publishers of Books With Purpose 
347 Mapison AVENUE New Yorx 
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Make Your Spare Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men 
and women who are earning extra 
income by selling subscriptions for 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and the GOLDEN BOOK. 











SOSSSSS ST HSS SOSS OSHS OSH OOS 
Right Decisions 
On Investments 


Perhaps you are considering an invest- 
ment that looks attractive now. Or you 
may own stock selling at less than you 
paid—you wonder whether to take loss 
or hold for tong pull. You may have 
a fair paper profit and want to know 
whether to hold for tuture or take profit 
now. Your whole financiai future may 
depend upon reaching the right decision. 
Hence the advantage ot having clear, 
unbiased analyses (not mere _ copies) 
of company et reports and 
prospects in TH LL STREET 
NEWS daily; and voll summary and 
comparison of ‘CORPORATION EARN- 
INGS” showing earning trends. Pere 
haps you want information on some of 
the following companies: 


Warner Bros. Pict. Crucible Steel 
Chrysler U. S. Rubber 
Nat’l Cash Register Cream of Wheat 
Standard Brands Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Remington Rand General Motors 
Cities Service Curtiss Wright 


Check any four reports on above you 
want FREE with trial subscription offer 
below to NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 4 reports checked above, and 
Table of 351 Earnings Reports in latest 
pl of “Corporation Earnings.’’) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway Dept.7-C New York City 
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They“Framed"Me Into 
Making a Speech 


but the Laugh Was on Them When I Held Them Spellbound! 


O I was scheduled to play the clown, 
eh? It was with mixed feelings of 
anger and amusement that I listened 

to Hanley’s gleeful explanation of his scheme 
through the half-open door of the private 
office. 

“It’s a cinch,” he explained to his listen- 
ers. “Ill tell the Chief that Burton has 
some ideas about the new advertising cam- 
paign. He doesn’t know about this con- 
ference. And when the boss calls him in, 
watch him stutter and swallow his tongue. 
He’s afraid of his own voice.”’ 

If this had happened three 


secret practice. So fascinating was it that 
weeks flew by like hours. I began to feel 
more confidence in myself. And finally came 
the day when I realized that my shy, re- 
tiring nature had vanished and that I was 
ready to speak in public any time. Now for 
the opportunity! And here it was—I’d show 
Mr. Hanley something! 

To say they were dumfounded is putting 
it mildly. When I was called in to address 
that conference, I just bowled them over. I 
did have some ideas on that new campaign— 
and succeeded in upsetting the whole year’s 

program. And my case proves 





months ago, I would have 
stayed away from the office 
that day. Three months pre- 
viously, I had been just the 
type that Hanley had me » 





that it pays to be ready for 
Opportunity. Shortly after- 
ward the company created a 
new job for me—Director of 
Sales Promotion, at double 


labeled. A good old faithful Se Y my old salary. And my repu- 
work horse—but constantly What 20 Minutes A Day tation as a convincing speaker 
Will Show You and interesting conversation- 


handicapped by an inferior- 
ity complex whenever a busi- 
ness superior spoke to me. I 
was bashful, nervous and 
timid when called on to speak 
at length to a group of men. 
And I soon realized that my 
inability to speak effectively 
and persuasively was limiting 
my future and causing people 
to rate me as an incompetent. 

And then something hap- 
pened. Reading through my 
favorite magazine, I read 


How to 
speeches 


80! 


thinke 


situation 





How to tell entertaining stories 
How to talk beiore your ciub or 


odge 
How to propose and respond to 
toas 


How to address board meetings 
How to make a political speech 
make 


How to converse interestingly 
How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning per- 


nality 
How to strengthen your will- 
power and ambition 
How to become a clear accurate 


r 

How to develop your power of 
concentration 

How to be the master of any 


alist has spread to the extent 
that I am often the principal 
speaker at civic banquets— 
and a much invited guest at 
dinner and theater parties... 
Yes, sir—the best investment 
I ever made was when I sent 
for that wonderful free book- 
let How To Work Wonders 
With Words—and the invest- 
ment was only a 2c stamp. 
* * 


alter-dinner 





There is no magic, no trick, 





about and sent for a wonder- 
ful little free booklet entitled How To Work 
Wonders With Words. It explained an 
amazingly simple home study training 
method by which any man could banish 
nervousness and self-consciousness. It re- 
vealed the simple Laws of Conversation— 
the knowledge and practice of which would 
make the most shy and retiring man a 
dominating and aggressive speaker—able 
to convince one man or an audience of 
thousands. ; 
Within a few days I had begun this 


no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talker. You, too, 
can conquer timidity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bashfulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary, popularity, social 
standing, and success. Today business de- 
mands for the big, important high-salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate others—men 
who can make others do as they wish. It is 
the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to 
the presidency of a great . corporation; 
another from a small unimportant territory 


to a sales manager’s desk; another from the 
rank and file of political workers to a post of 
national importance; a timid, retiring, self- 
conscious man to change almost overnight 
into a popular and much applauded after- 
dinner speaker. Thousands have accom- 
plished just such amazing things through 
this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send For This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which 
is now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon. 
This booklet is called, How To Work Wonders 
With Words. In it you are shown how to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashful- 
ness and fear—those things that keep you silent 
while men of lesser ability get what they want by 
the sheer power of convincing speech. Not only men 
who have made millions but thousands have sent 
for this booklet—and are unstinting in their praise 
of it. You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless “hidden knack’’—and the natural 
gift within you—which can win for you advance- 
ment in position and salary, popuiarity, social 
standing, power and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


NOW 
SENT 
FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept.1044, Chicago,Ili. 
-——-—-—--—--------- 44 

North American Institute, | 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1044 

Chicago, Illinois | 

Please send me FREE and without obligation ] 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How To | 
! 





l 
I 
| 
| Work Wonders With Words, and full infor- 
! mation regarding your Course in Effective 
| Speaking. 

| 

| 

| 
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_ Any Book Is as Close 


Ne matter where you live, 
eh is a well-stocked, 
up-to-date bookstore in your own backyard. 
Now any book of any publisher is asclose to youas 
the nearest mail box. Through this entirely new 
feature of Review of Reviews, the full service 
of any bookstore is placed at your dis- 
posal absolutely without cost to you. 
Read the publishers’ advertisements 
in this issue of Review of Reviews. 
Use the coupon on the opposite page 
—list the books you want—and mail 
it to the store nearest you as shown 
in this directory. Upon request, any 
of these dealers—members of the 


American Booksellers’ 


Association 


—will include lists of new books in 
the package with your first purchase 
and will put your name on their 
mailing list to receive announce- 
ments of the best books as they are 


published. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Studio Book Shop 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


Allsopp-Chapple Bk. Sta. Co. 


Texarkana 
Presbyterian Com. of Pub 


ARIZONA 
Tucson 
Hester Hunter's Bookstore 


CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield 
The Book Shop 


Berkeles 
Sather-Gate Book Shop 


Fresno 
Fresno Book Shop 


Hollywood 
Hollywood Book Store 
Pat Hunt's Bookstore 
Satyr Book Shor 


Los Angeles 
Boys & Girls Bookshop 
Children’s Bookstore 
Dawson's Book Shop 
Fowler Bros., Inc. 
The Jones Book Store 
C. C. Parker 


Les Gatos 

H. C. Crall Co. 
Palm Springs 

Desert Inn Studio 

Palo Alto 
Palo Alto Book Shop 
Stanford University 

Pasadena 
Herbert F. Brown 
A. C. Vroman, Inc 

Sacramento 
Levinson’s Book Store 

San Diego 
Hutton’s Book Store 
University Bookstore 

San Francisco 

City of Paris 
Paul Elder & Co. 
The Emporium 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc 
John G. Howell 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
A. M. Robertson 
Raphael Weill Co 

Son Jose 
Curtis Lindsay 


“Where You Can Buy Books 


San Pedro 
Edward T. Williams 
Santa Barbara 
Osborne’s Book Store 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 
Edith Farnsworth’s Book Shop 
Their Bookshop 
Denver 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co 
Kendrick Bellamy Co. 
The A. T. Lewis Co. 
CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 
D. M. Read Co. 
Farmington 
Farmington Book Shop 
Greenwich 
Country Bookshop 
Hartford 
Brown, Thompson & Co. 
Edwin V. Mitchell 
Witkower & Co. 
New Haven 
Edward P. Judd Co. 
New London 
Bookshop, Inc. 
Norwich 
Cranston Co. 
* ‘Stamford 
Stamford Bookstore, Inc. 
Waterbury 
Mercy Boyd's Bookshop 
Davis & Nye 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Butler's 
Greenwood Bookshop 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Washington 
William Ballantyne & Sons 
Brentano's 
S. Kann Sons Co. 
Pearlman's Bookshop 
The Playhouse Shops 
Woodward & Lothrop 
FLORIDA 
Brooksville 
Bookshop of the Tamiami Trail 
Miami 


Burdines 

Central Book Shop 
Orlando 

Ow! Bookshop 


St. Peter: 
Frigate Book =" 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miller's Book Store 
Margaret Waite’s Book Shop 


IDAHO 
Boise 
Ayres Book Shop 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington 
W. B. Read & Co. 


Champaign 


U. of I. Supply Store 


Chicago 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Argus Bookshop 
W. P. Blessing 
The Book Shelf 
Brentano's 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Geo. M. Chandler 
T. F. Clarkson 
Community Book Store 
Doubleday, Doran 
Marshall Field Book Dept. 
Fred Harvey—Union Staticn 
A. Kroch & Co. 
North Side Bookshop, Inc 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Clement V. Ritter 
Steuben Book Stcre 
Univ. of Chicago Bookstore 
G. Broes Van Dort Co. 
Walden Book Shop 
Woodworth Book Stores 


7 Decatur 
Haines & Essick Co. 
Evanston 
Chandler's 
Galesburg 
King Cole's Bookshop 
Peoria 
P. A. Bergner & Co 
Block & Kuhl Co. 


Spring field 
Coe Brothers 


INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Indiana Univ. Book Store 


Evansville 
Smith & Butterfield 


Indianapolis 
Meridian Bookshop 
W. K. Stewart Co. 


South Bend 
Herr Book & Stationery Co. 
The Book Shop 


Terre Haute 
A. Herz 


IOWA 


Ames 
Student Supply Store 
Burlington 
E. C. Gnaho 


Des Moines 
Hyman’s Book Store 
Dorothy Tuttle's Book store 
Younker Bros., Inc. 


Waterloo 
James Black Dry Goods Co. 


KANSAS 
Independence 
Case’s Book Store 


Lawrence 


Lawrence Book Nook 


Topeka 
Ralph F. Moore 

Wichita 
Goldsmith Book & Stationery 


Co. 
C. A. Tanner & Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington 
Smith-Carroll Co. 
Louisville 
W. K. Stewart Co. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 
F. F. Hansell & Bro., Led. 
Siler’s, Inc. 
Shreveport 
Hirsch & Leman Co. 


MAINE 
Augusta 
J. Frank Pierce 
Bangor 
Dillingham's 
Portland 
Loring, Short & Harmon 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 

Norman, Remington Co, 
I. & M. Octenheimer 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
H. R. Burgess & Company 
W. A. Butterfield 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop 
Hall's Book Shop 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
Chas E. Lauriat Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Northeastern Univ. Book Store 
Old Corner Book Store 
Personal Bookshop 
Schoenhof's 
Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 
Smith & McCance 
R. H. White Co. 

Brockton 
Benj. F. Pierce 

Brookline 
Wm. D. Paine 


Cambridge 
Amee Brothers 
Dunster House Bookshop 
Harvard Cooperative Soc. 
Fall River 
Adams Bookstore 


Fitchbu 
Grove Street Book shop 


Lawrence 
Cross Book Shop 


Lowell 
G. C. Prince & Son, Inc. 
New Bedford 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co. 
Newton Centre 
Norman A. Hall 
Northampton 
Bridgeman & Lyman 
Hampshire Bookshop 
Plymouth 
Pilgrim Book & Art Shop 
Salem 
The Book Shop 
Spring field 
The H. R. Huntting Co 
Johnson's Bookstore 
Library Book House 
Meckins, Packard & Wheat 
Waltham 
A. T. Ball 
Wellesley 
Hathaway House Bookshop 
Williamstown 
Wilton Ratcliffe-Graff 
Worcester 
Davis & Banister 
Denholm & McKay 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Slater Book Shop 
George Wahr 
Battle Creek 
Campus Bookstore 
Birmingham 
LaBelle Book Store 
Detroit 
Howe. Milner Co. 
Davis 
a eS pa Co. 
Macauley Bros. . 
John V. Sheehan & Co, 
Flint 
M. E, Carlton Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Raymer’s Book Store 
Holland 
Fris Book Store 
Lansing 
Michigan School Inc. 
Wagenvoord & Co. 
Muskegon 
D. Daniels Co. ih 
Port Huron 
David McTaggart Co. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Glass Block Store 
Minneapolis 
L. S. Donaldson 
Powers Mercantile Co. 
Mabel Ulrich's Book & Print 
Shop 
St. Paul 
Book Dept. Fhe Golden Rule 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co 
Mabel Ulrich’s Book & Print 
Shop 


MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Store Co. 


Kansas City 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
T. O, Cramer 


Fred Harvey, —— Station 
Methodist cern 
Prichard, tape & Co. 
Bennett Schneider 

Kirksville 
The Book Exchange 


St.. Joseph. 
Mannschreck’s Book Store 
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Paradi 
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G. H. 
Maher 


Goodr 


M. E. 
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Edgar 
The B 
Rober 
Christ 
Moore 
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L. Bat 
The B 
Carter 
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Gardo 
Trave 
Emily 


The B 


St. Louis 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr Co. 

Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Book Co. 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Washington Univ. Book Store 
Weld’s, Inc 

Webster Grove 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Miller & Paine 
Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 
le Tree Bookshop 
Rbpious Book Shop 
Durham 
University Bookstore 
East Wakefield 
Paradise: Enow — 
Hanover 
E. P. Storrs 


Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 
Laconia 
Maher’s Book Stors 
Manchester 
Goodman's Bookstore 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 
Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert Livingston 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 
Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristown 
The Bookshop 
Newark 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Fhop 
Carteret Book Shop 
New Brunswick 
W. R. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book Shop 
Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 
Traver’s Book Store 
Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 
Strongs Bookstore 
Santa Fe 
Villagra Book Shop 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
R. F. Clapp 
Alfred 
Box of Books 
Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 
Batavia 
Carlton M. Sleght 
Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam's Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 
Richard Hurst 
Junior League Book Shop 
George Kleinteich 
Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’ Book Store 


The Review ot Reviews 


as the Nearest Mail Box 


Buffalo 
Jj. N. Adams & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
Canandaigua 
Frank A. DeGraff 
Cooperstown 
Augur's Corner Bookstore 
lmira 


C. A. & E. N. Derby 
Hudson 


Wm. H. Ziesenitz 
Ithaca 
rative Society 
kstore 
Kingston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Little Falls 
B. E. Chapman 
New York City 

Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Render’s Bookstore 
Brentano's (4 Stores) 
Channel Bookshop 
Columbia Bibliographic Bureau 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore 
Doubleday, Doran (12 Stores) 
Drama Book Shop 
Durton’s, Inc. 
Friedman's 


Cornell Co-o 
The Corner 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham 
The Booklover’s Shop 
Greensboro 


Wills Book & Stationery Co. 


Shelby 
T. W. Ebeltoft 
Southern Pines 
The Sandhills Book Shop 


Winston-Salem 
Watkins’ Book Store 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 
OHIO 


Akron 
The M. O'Neil Co. 
Robinson's Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 
The News Exchange 
Cincinnati 
The Bookshelf 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 








Look uP the store nearest to your home 
on this convenient list—arranged geo- 


graphically—and fill in the coupon. 


Norte: Street addresses are not neces- 
sary except in New York City, Chicago, 
and Boston. In these cities consult tele- 
phone directory for street and number. 








Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Lennox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 
Harry F Marks 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Bookshop 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
The Putnam Bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Mrs K. N. Rosen 
Schulte’s Book Store 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Seiffer’s Bookstore 
A. G. Seiler 
The Sherwood Co. 
Stern Brothers 
Thoms & Eron, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
B. Westerman 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. 
Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 


Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Co-operative Bookshop 


Rochester 
Scrantom’s 
Clarence W. Smith 


Rye 
Rye Book & Gift Shop, Inc. 


Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 


Schenectady 
College Book Store 


Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 

Utica 
The Bookshop 
Grant's Book Store 
White Plains 

The Book Shop 
Parker's Book Shop 

Woodstock 
The News Shop 


Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday, Doran 
Halle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder's 


Long $s ‘College Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The Newbook Library Co. 


Dayton 
Elder & Johnston Co. 
Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 


Mansfield 
Spencer Black ‘a 
¢ Chas. Ritter Co. 


Middletown 
The Book Shop 
Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 
Spring field 
The Destaiity sh 


Toledo 
Nachtrieb & Company 


Wooster 
Campus Book Store 


Youngstown 
Random Book Shop 


OKLAHOMA 
Okmulgee 
Robert Cooke Co. 
Stillwater 
Whittenberg Book Shop 
Tulse 
Tulsa Book Shop 


OREGON 
Eugene 
Cresseys” 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Ardmore 
Twickenham Book Shor 


Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 

Bryn Mawr 
Bryn Mawr Co-operative Society 

Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 

Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 

Erie 

Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 


Hanover 
J. W. Fisher & Co. 
Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 
Haverford 
E. S. McCauley & Co. 
Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Booksho 
L. B. Herr & 
Ream's 
Lebanon 
Bollman’s Bookstore 
Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Wm. M. Bains Co. 
The Book Nook Library 
C. Philip Boyer 
Brentano's 
Gimbel Bros. 

. P. Horn & Co. 
Houston Club Book Store 
Geo. W. Jacobs Co. 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 

Pittsburgh 

Priscilla Guthrie’s Book Shops 
Jos. Horne & Co. 

Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann's t. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 

Scranton 

Reisman’s 

Wilkes-Barre 

Olcott & Hunt 

Pomeroy’s Inc. Book Dept. 
York 

H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
The Little Acorn Bookshop 
Providence 
E. G. Billin 
Callender, MeAuslaa & Troup 
The R. L. James Book Co. 
Preston & Rounds Co. 
The Shepard Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co. Inc. 
Columbia 
The State Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Fails 
Sioux Falls Book and Stationery 
Co. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
‘ Goldsmith & Sons Co 
Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
a Sunday School Board 
Lamar & Whitmore 
R. M. Mills 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Stokes & Stockell 


TEXAS 
Austin 


Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman 

Student's Book Corp. 
Seattle 

Bon Marche 
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TO GIVE THE PEOPLE THE MODERN, CONVENIENT TELEPHONE SERVICE THAT THEY NEED 











The Bell Telephone Company... 


of your town 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir HAs its home in your town. Its operators are the 
daughters of your neighbors. Its various departments 
are in the hands of your own citizens, with years of 
training in telephone engineering and management. 
Who owns the Bell System? 450,000 people scattered 
over the United States own the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 250,000 own 
other securities of the Bell System. 

No matter how small the part of the Bell System 
that serves you, it has behind it research, engineering 
and manufacture on a national scale. The Bell System 
operates through 24 companies, each designed to fit 
the particular area it serves—to furnish the highest 
standard of service in a manner personal to the needs 
of every user. 

Serving each of these 24 operating companies 
is the staff of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which is constantly developing 





better methods of telephone communication. Each 
draws on the findings of the Bell Laboratories, 
one of the greatest institutions of its kind in the 
world, for the continual scientific improvement of 
telephone service. 

Each has the benefit of the buying power and special- 
ized manufacturing processes of the Western Electric 
Company, which supplies telephone apparatus of the 
highest quality and precision for the entire Bell System. 

Each takes advantage of every improvement in 
practice, equipment and economy. 

The Bell System’s ideal is to give all of the people 
of this nation the kind of modern, convenient tele- 
phone service that they want, over its wires to 
connect them one with another and with the 
telephones of the rest of the world. It is your 
telephone company, at your service with 
every resource that it commands. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


ki Vuiine of On Marcu 8, Justice Oliver Wendell 


Mr. Taft ag ee 
Court entered upon the ninetieth 


year of his age. His colleague, Edward Terry Sanford, 
eager to join in personal congratulations to Justice 
Holmes, died suddenly on that very day before reach- 
ing the court-room at the Capitol. Still later, in the 
afternoon of the same day, William 
Howard Taft passed away, after some 
weeks of lingering illness known to be 
of a fatal character. He had resigned 
his office as Chief Justice on February 
3, only thirty-three days before his 
death. In the opening editorial pages 
of our March number will be found a 
résumé of Mr. Taft’s great career. He 
was an American of the best type, who 
as President and Chief Justice had 
occupied the two foremost offices of 
this or any other country. He was in 
his seventy-third year, and had been 
in public life for half a century. 


Holmes of the United States Supreme . 





He was promoted from service as a Federal District 
Judge, over a period of fifteen years, and took his seat 
in the high court at Washington as recently as 1923 
by appointment of President Harding. He was a great 
citizen of his state and country, and a judge of the 
first rank, at once progressive and conservative in the 
meaning of those words. 


THE JAPANESE, who 
are wiser in some re- 
spects than Euro- 
peans and Americans, believe in the 
value of accumulated experience. 
They distinguish between the faculty 
of judgment and that of executive 
energy. They consult the “elder 
statesmen” about matters of policy. 
We talk much about conserving nat- 
ural resources, and we have taken some 
hesitating steps in that direction. We 
have been trying to classify our lands 
as regards their permanent fitness for 
tillage, for pasturage, for afforestation. 


Older Men for 
Judgment 


Two of - PeRHAPS MOST of our We have been estimating our reserve 

Mr. Taft's citizens are not often supplies of coal, petroleum and lum- 
Colleagues = enough reminded of HON. ELIHU ROOT ber. These economic surveys and 
the personalities of the judges on the Outstanding among elder the beginnings of a conservation pro- 


high bench. They constitute the 

balance-wheel that keeps our governmental system 
running safely. Their learning, probity, and devotion 
testify to the essential right-mindedness of a country 
that produces such men. Justice Holmes was a great 
figure as Chief Justice of Massachusetts before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him to the Supreme Bench 
some twenty-eight years ago. He is now older in years 
than any one who ever preceded him on the Supreme 
Bench; but as a reasoner and an independent thinker 
he keeps the mental freshness that distinguished him a 
generation ago. The late Justice Sanford was born in 
Tennessee in 1865, and his remarkable ability and high 
character had early given promise of an eminent 
career. He had long been a close friend of Mr. Taft. 


statesmen. 


gram, are important. What they lack 
is a clear and consistent policy. We are more likely 
to derive such a policy from the knowledge and judg- 
ment of older men than from those who are still in the 
vigor of youth. We need, then, a better classification 
of human resources, and a care for the wisdom and 
judgment of those who have earned the right to be re- 
lieved of the wear and tear of management and execu- 
tive detail. Mr. Elihu Root, for example, who formerly 
served long years in Cabinet positions and in the Sen- 
ate, is exempt from calls to public office, or from the 
ordinary work of his profession. But he is called upon 
from time to time for special services that recognize 
his unusual endowments of knowledge and experience. 


In every state of the Union, and in every lesser com- 
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JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
A snapshot taken on his eighty-ninth birthday, in front of the 
Capitol, where the Supreme Court holds its sessions. 


munity, there are, in like manner, these older men 
valuable for their judgment, while younger men are 
doing the things that require energy and strength. 
This principle of classification may well be carried 
into the higher spheres of governmental service. 


Mr. Hucues in 1928 refused on the 
score of age to allow his name to be 
considered for the presidential nomi- 
nation. But in 1930 he accepted with- 
out hesitation the appointment to the chief justice- 
ship. This represents a wise distinction between two 
kinds of public service. As President, Mr. Hughes 
would not have been expected to serve for more than 
a single term. As Chief Justice, we may well expect 
him to continue at his post through a long period. 
With a somewhat better system of lower courts, and 
with further improvements in procedure, the Supreme 
Court can be relieved of a part of its present burden 
of relatively unimportant cases. Chief Justice Hughes, 
who entered upon his new duties late in February, 
may remain at the head of one of the three codrdinate 
branches of the government while presidents and cabi- 
nets come and go, as happened in the cases of Chief 
Justice Marshall and Chief Justice Taney. As for 
the Senators who discovered so suddenly that they 
ought to vote against the confirmation of Mr. Hughes, 
it is hardly probable that any of them will be in office 
to pronounce judgment upon the fitness of a future 
appointee to that high place. Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, who led the opposition, and who is now 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, was formerly a 
judge in his own state; but he left the bench for a 


Mr. Hughes 
Takes Up His 
New Career 


April, 1930 


political and legislative career. He is running again 
for the Senate this year, and it is fairly probable that 
the people of Nebraska will choose to support him. 


We S But Mr. Norris has reached an age 
e Suggest A ° ° 
Norris for the When the incessant jabberings and 
Bench bickerings that now pass for debate in 
the United States Senate have worn 
upon his mind and spirit. This strain has produced 
in him a censorious mood that tends to become 
chronic. The dust of endless and foolish controversy 
in the Senate seems to have blinded the excellent 
Mr. Norris. Through it he sees men and things in a 
distorted fashion. Nebraska ought to be proud of 
a country that finds such splendid Americans and such 
true men as Mr. Hoover at the head of the executive 
department and Mr. Hughes at the head of the 
judiciary. A group of Western Senators, with Mr. 
Norris as leader, has gained the support of the Demo- 
cratic minority and controlled the action of the Senate 
on many questions. If any one man has been more 
responsible than another for the confusion at the 
Senate end of the Capitol—a sort of chaos that has 
been so harmful to the interests of the public during 
the first year of the Hoover administration—it is Mr. 
Norris himself. If he were not so worthy personally, 
he would have less influence. An elderly ex-judge, 
turned loose in such a bear-garden as the United 
States Senate, may prove sadly lacking in the qual- 
ities most needed for such a place. A man who cannot 
possibly do team-work under the two-party system of 
this country in normal times is a misfit in the Senate. 
But if Judge Norris, with his high conscience, his 
abiding sense of duty, and his forty years of public 
service, were now to be transferred from the halls of 
Congress to a high place in the judiciary, such a change 
of functions would doubtless clear his vision and 
restore his optimism. It would give him opportunity 
to serve his fellow-citizens in the department of gov- 
ernment for which he is best fitted. There have been 
many examples of such a transfer of public men, when 
somewhat advanced in years, from legislative or execu- 
tive service to the bench; and usually with good re- 
sults. Mr. Taft’s was an excellent example. He might 
have continued in the office of Chief Justice for many 
years to come, but for conditions of health in no way 
due to his official work. 


MANY OF OUR LARGE business enter- 
prises are setting an example in this 
matter of the best use to make of 
ability and experience. The telephone 
system as it stands today continues to go forward along 
the lines projected by such veterans as Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Vail. Younger men were adding their inventive 
touches, and contributing their strength and skill to 
the complicated tasks of management and administra- 
tion. But they cherished the wisdom of the elders, and 
never thought of their original leaders as outworn, or as 
unable to envisage the larger demands of the new 
period. Quite frequently the executive head of an in- 
dustrial or financial enterprise becomes “Chairman of 
the Board,” after a long term of service. Younger men 
are made presidents and vice-presidents. In this way 


Veterans 
in the Field 


of Business 
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bankers like George F. Baker are able to continue in 
business, to the advantage of all concerned. Judge 
Gary remained at his post to the very end, because his 
function was that of a man wise in adjusting the broad 
relations of the steel industry to the economic life 
of America and of the world. Others in the great enter- 
prise with which he was associated attended to the 
innumerable details. 


THE LATE CHaunceY M. Depew re- 
tained his place in the directorate of 
the New York Central railroad system, 
with no executive duties but with undimmed vision. 
In the railroad world the builders and masters of the 
past are unforgotten—the Vanderbilts, Scotts, Garretts, 
Huntingtons, Stanfords, Villards, Hills, Harrimans and 
others. Their names belong to the history of trans- 
portation and of national progress, while their aides 
and successors have in turn reached the veteran class. 
Mr. Atterbury has been for a long time identified 
with the Pennsylvania railroad system, Mr. Crowley 
with the New York Central, Mr. Willard with the 
Baltimore and Ohio, Mr. Paul Shoup with the Southern 
Pacific, Mr. Loree with the Delaware and Hudson and 
other railroad enterprises. These are but a few of 
the men now serving the American public who have 
had unbroken experience in dealing with the problems 
of travel and traffic for more than forty years. 


Historic 


Road Builders 


Wuat IF THE foremost fifty of these 
leaders in the American transporta- 
tion system were just now to be set 
aside as superannuated, or as unequal 
to the exigencies of this advancing twentieth century? 
It would be hard to estimate the extent of the loss, 
not merely to particular railroads but also to the com- 


Statesmanship 
in Traffic 
Management 


munity at large. It is a mistake to suppose that these . 


men are actuated by selfish motives, or that they aim 
chiefly at the accumulation of private fortunes or the 
aggrandizement of one railway system in rivalry with 
another. This country is now engaged, on the greatest 
scale ever known here or elsewhere, in an attempt to 
manage enterprises of common concern in such a way 
as to keep at once the advantages of private ownership 
and those of government regulation. As regards rail- 
roads, the principle of regulation has been fully ac- 
cepted. Applications of the principle, of course, are 
always under discussion. They involve matters that 
require new treatment from time to time. 


Ir must not be supposed that this 
American system of private ownership 
and public regulation has attained an 
assured equilibrium. Not many years ago there was a 
determined political effort to eliminate private owner. 
ship and to acquire the railroads as government prop- 
erty. With the failure of that effort, there came a new 
adjustment of sentiment and policy. On the part of the 
railroads, there was a more complete acquiescence 
in the various regulatory methods embodied in national 
laws. Even when such methods were arbitrary, and 
without justification, it seemed better to accept them 
in good faith. The present railway heads know how 
to rely upon the intelligence, good faith and sense 


America versus 
Moscow 


THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE AND MRS. HUGHES 
Walking along Connecticut Avenue, in Washington, on a March day. 


of justice prevailing in official circles at Washington. 
They seek to avoid precipitating another contest along _ 
fundamental lines. They think that our “capitalistic” 
system is better than the communistic system of the 
Soviets. But they also know that they must support 
their faith by worth-while achievements. Apart from 
theories, they must “make good.” 


ForTuNATELY, the railway leaders 
of the present day do not antagonize 
public opinion. They inspire con- 
fidence in their shareholders, and in 
their patrons and customers. They are on good terms 
with the communities served by their lines. They 
work in harmony with their many thousands of em- 
ployees. They have the respect of the official and 
political forces with which they must reckon. They 
do not subsidize hordes of minor politicians with free 
passes. They are not accused of bribing legislatures 
or of tampering with state railway commissions. They 
do not try to break down the morale of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They are not engaged 
in questionable intrigues, nor do they employ absurd 
lobby methods at the national capital. They win the 
favor of their shareholders by extraordinary efforts to 
use new inventions and to avoid administrative waste. 
To maintain solvency in the face of changing condi- 
tions has been a great triumph. 


Railway 
Leaders 


of Today 


Just Now these leaders of our rail- 
way world are trying to solve the 
riddle of the proposed grouping of the 
greater and lesser roads into trunk-line 
systems and regional consolidations. The Interstate 


The Riddle 
of the 
Trunk-Lines 
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Commerce Commission has, after years of study, of- 
fered a tentative plan. The principal railway lines 
and systems have plans of their own. No one is entirely 
satisfied. Fortunately no one argues in an unreasonable 
way. The old feuds between competing roads, resulting 
in cut-rates and fights to a finish, belong to a bygone 
generation. We have only to study the railroad history 
of fifty or sixty years ago to understand how greatly 
improved are our present conditions in every respect. 
In this difficult puzzle of groupings and trunk-line 
adjustments it would be fortunate if the leaders of 
the railway world—the “elder statesmen,” so to speak, 
of transportation—should do their best to get together. 
It would be well for them to reach understandings and 
agreements before pressing their separate cases too 
strongly at Washington. 


EcoNoMISTS, BUSINESS MEN and pub- 
licists in different sections and states 
are finding ways to come together in 
conferences. The working out of such 
programs as that of railroad consolidation should be 
studied locally. We wish to avoid in this country all 
excuses for a public verdict against our present reliance 
upon private initiative. In the development and con- 
duct of the public-service agencies, or “utilities,” upon 
which the whole nation relies, we need wisdom as well 
as technical skill and business ability. These are not 
questions that can well be handled in the heated 
partisanship of political campaigns. They call for the 
calm judgment of the best minds, and the influence 
of those who have outlived the temptations of ambi- 
tion and the motive of personal gain. The country 
has an invaluable resource in its men and women of 
approved character and of tested judgment. How to 
bring them together—not to impose mere routine tasks 


Need of 
Advisory 
Groups 


upon them, but to utilize them for decisions in matters | 


of policy—is a question that we should consider as 
something real rather than whimsical. Extra-official 
service, in advisory capacities, calls for a new tech- 
nique, so to speak, in the ordering of our complicated 
social and community affairs. 


PRESIDENT Hoover believes in taking 
counsel with older men and in putting 
the strain of detail work upon those 
who are younger. His various confer- 
ences are helping to give form and direction to the 
country’s policies. Thus Mr. George W. Wickersham, 
chairman of the president’s commission on law enforce- 
ment, was Attorney-General in the Taft administration, 
taking that place in 1909, twenty-one years ago. He 
and his associates, with ample experience of the past, 
are fully alive to present conditions and are better 
able to judge of future needs than those who have no 
standards of comparison. They will not be hurried. 
They should proceed deliberately. They will not try to 
tell the country, on a few weeks’ notice, exactly what 
can be done about the problem of prohibition as 
regards. possible modifications of the existing policy. 
But they are undoubtedly in agreement that the pres- 
ent duty is to secure better enforcement of the laws 
as they stand. It is well known that Mr. Wickersham 
would like to put the emphasis of national prohibition 


The Wickersham 
Commission in 
No Hurry 
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enforcement upon the suppression of smuggling, upon 
interstate trade in intoxicants, and upon other general 
aspects of the problem, while leaving to the states the 
more intimate contact with persons and with activities 
that belong normally to local police functions. The 
transfer of the prohibition bureau from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice will help 
to unify the business of law enforcement. 


THERE HAS BEEN a tendency in Con- 
gress to find fault with the Wicker- 
sham commission for its failure to 
produce a complete and convincing report off-hand 
upon all phases of the conditions under inquiry. It is 
to their credit that the members of this group are pro- 
ceeding with care, and without undue haste. The 
statistics of crime are disturbing ; and the methods by 
which we attempt to deal with law-breakers are not 
satisfactory. But we shall discover no magical 
remedies, and we should seek sound advice and not 
make hysterical demands. A part of the trouble about 
law-breaking is the fact of too many laws and too 
many lawyers. We might with’ advantage turn a part 
of the attention we have been giving to the criminal 
classes to a more critical investigation of bench and 
bar. In his article in this number, Mr. McLellan points 
out the dangers which beset our whole structure of law 
and order when there is widespread attempt to nullify 
one law. Making a comparison over sufficiently long 
periods, we have no reason to be pessimistic. We find 
in Chicago, New York and elsewhere gangs of law- 
breakers composed largely of young men of recent 
foreign ancestry. But, as an offsetting fact, we dis- 
cover that for every one of these young gangsters there 
are a hundred of their brothers and sisters, their 
cousins, or their schoolday friends, who are honest and 
industrious young citizens, ambitious to make good 
use of their opportunities and to live up to our best 
American standards. These standards have met with 
remarkable success in moulding the immigrant. 


Laws and 
Law-breakers 


STATISTICS OF CRIME give the impres- 
sion abroad that we are a nation ter- 
rorized by unruly elements. The facts 
and figures would make it appear 
that foreign cities, especially the British, are models 
of good order, good conduct, and advanced civilization. 
Yet the test of experience proves that it is not only 
quite safe to live in this country, but far more agree- 
able and advantageous than to live in London, Paris, 
of any one of a thousand places in other countries. 
Where there is a general breakdown of the standards 
of life and the institutions of society, it is discouraging 
to attempt particular reforms. But in an atmosphere 
of hope and progress, such as exists in the United 
States, evils can be differentiated and remedies applied. 
In short, nothing could be more absurd than to take a 
dismal view of the moral condition of this country. 
In every one of our forty-eight states there are clear 
evidences of energy and vigor in the carrying out of 
social programs. There may be stagnation in spots; 
but the currents: of life in general are flowing strongly. 
The reader who turns month by month to our depart- 
ment entitled “Among the States” will find cumulative 
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evidence of this spirit of progress that results in con- 
crete activity. Our states and communities are look- 
ing beyond their boundaries in order to profit by the 
experience of others. They take expert advice upon 
all sorts of questions that pertain to their people and 
their resources. From Maine to Arizona, from Florida 
to Puget Sound, there prevails the note of American 
confidence and determination. 


OTHER NATIONS also are hopeful, 
energetic and progressive—but in no 
such marked degree as the United 
States, if we except Canada. We can 
understand the prohibition issue only as we keep in 
mind the fact that the texture of American life and 
sentiment is quite different from that of other coun- 
tries. The common use of alcoholic beverages does not 
suit either our climate or our people. The Germans, 
with all their beer-drinking, are sedate and industrious. 
The business of making and selling beer is not mixed 
up with crime, vice, and dirty politics. The liquor 
problem in Germany is, therefore, quite simple. It 
consists fundamentally in training children and young 
people to maintain health; to exercise self-control ; to 
be abstemious rather than over-indulgent. The ten- 
dency is to avoid becoming the victims of habits that 
would prove detrimental. No fundamental problems 
of liquor legislation or law enforcement would seem to 
be involved in the German situation. In France and 
Italy, the production of grapes is one of the great rural 
industries, and the use of wine is general. The leading 
minds in education and society are strongly opposed 
to the habitual use of distilled drinks, and they incul- 
cate the principle of abstemiousness, if not of total 
abstinence, in the use of wine. The drink question in 
France has no prominent place in the discussion of 
laws, and there is no controversy over regulations to 
limit’ the sale of commodities that are as available 
in the market as food supplies. 


Prohibition, 
Here and 
Elsewhere 


IN THE SCANDINAVIAN countries, the 
traditional use of alcohol by working- 
men has been harmful. Some years 
ago this resulted in various attempts at extreme cur- 
tailment, by bringing the drink business under vir- 
tually prohibitory laws. Norway has had to modify 
such restraints because they proved unsuccessful. 
Sweden has adopted a system which has taken the 
drink business out of private hands. It is not, of 
course, a normal function for the government of a 
sovereign country to dole out to its citizens their 
supply of a beverage the use of which is confessedly 
an indulgence that should be restrained. Such a sys- 
tem as that of Sweden is to be regarded as tran- 
sitional rather than permanent. As for Russia, “vodka” 
has come back, the war-time prohibition having failed. 
Everything that is done in England, generally speak- 
ing, gives full consideration to all the habits, customs, 
rights, and privileges that have come down from 
former generations. There is far too much use of al- 
cohol, and it is readily available. The liquor business 
is closely bound up with the vested interests of a sur- 
viving though decadent aristocracy of religion and 
government. With the recent growth of British democ- 
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MR. ATTERBURY EXPRESSES HIS OPINION ON PROHIBITION 
He appeared before the House Judiciary Committee on February 
26, and is photographed here (at the left) with the chairman of 
that committee, Hon. George S. Graham, of Pennsylvania. General 
Atterbury qualified as a temperance advocate, but recommended 

repeal of the Volstead Act. 

racy, there is a tendency toward universal education 
and toward conditions that discourage heavy drinking 
as detrimental to progress. During the Great War 
the sale of liquor was strictly regulated; but prohibi- 
tion is not as yet above the horizon of practical politics 
in Great Britain. 


In Canapa, where there was a rapid 
wartime tendency to follow the United 
States in adopting prohibition through- 
out the provinces, the reaction has 
been almost complete. From the Pacific to the At- 
lantic, the provinces have now abandoned prohibition. 
As a rule, they have adopted in place of it a system 
that eliminates the liquor business as an ordinary 
branch of industry and trade, and that makes it a 
function of government to dispense alcoholic beverages. 
Many people in the United States, not believing in 
our plan of prohibition, advocate the new Canadian 
system without having much accurate information 
about it. Upon the whole, Canadian opinion seems in- 
clined to tolerate, for the present, this novel function 
of their provincial governments. For how many years 
to come they will support the theory and the practice 
of this dispensary system, no one can surmise. To 
make your government an exclusive caterer, in supply- 
ing the demand for alcoholic beverages, is to apply 
the principle of socialism in a way that defies logic and 
that creates precedent without much regard to con- 
sequences. With no hostility at all toward the so- 
called Canadian system, we are ready in these pages 
to express the view that it is temporary and tran- 
sitional. Prohibition did not prove acceptable, and’ 
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something had to be offered by way of substitute. It 
must not be forgotten that prohibition still exists in 
Canada, so far as the private liquor trade is concerned. 
Also, Canada has managed to serve as the source of 
supply to thousands of bootleggers in the United 
States. Thus, a country may put an end to the ordinary 
traffic in a given article at home, while supplying the 
demand in another country. This business of making 
money by helping to break down law and order in a 
neighboring sovereignty is not congenial to Canadian 
opinion. It is quite likely to be restrained within the 
measurable future, if not totally suppressed. 


Review 


WHILE IT 1s well to know the experi- 
ence of all these other countries, we 
shall learn most by the study of our 
own past and present conditions. Fully 
one hundred years of our social history must be con- 
sidered if we are to know ourselves, in these matters of 
habit, custom, opinion and policy. How did we arrive, 
ten years ago, at the decision to put prohibition into 
our national constitution? How does it happen that 
many people are talking as if that momentous decision 
had been made as a mere experiment, to be abandoned, 
like a Russian marriage, when found to be irksome? 
If we had not decided in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment a decade ago, would we seriously attempt 
to adopt it now? This last question is pertinent, 
though it does not go to the root of the matter. A 
Congressional committee has recently given many days 
to hearings pro and con about the working of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. Lead- 
ing opponents were heard for seven days, and a similar 
time was given to active supporters of prohibition. 
The attack was strong, but the defense held firmly 
its advantages of an entrenched position. State after 
state had adopted prohibition on its own account, and 
the forces set in motion by the aroused energies and 
sentiments of the war period gave us national prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage, putting both of these pro- 
found changes in the almost impregnable position of 
constitutional mandates. They are both likely to 
remain, at least for another ten years, in this fortified 
stronghold of organic law. 


Can the 
Amendment 
Survive? 


Tue Crvit War resulted in the consti- 
tutional prohibition of slavery and the 
enfranchisement of the African race. 
Those amendments of more than sixty 
years ago established principles, although time must 
still elapse before we attain the conditions that will 
give them full effect. Similarly, we have now enfran- 
chised women; but most women, like most men, are 
not yet capable of exercising the franchise with intel- 
ligence, and the majority of women do not ordinarily 
exercise it at all. Again, as in the case of slavery, we 
have abolished the liquor industry as it existed in other 
days. We have thereby brought about: certain changes 
that are at once extensive and profound. To know 
just what things have been done, and are yet to be 
done, in consequence of prohibition — by way of 
enforcement or evasion—would require a more thor- 
ough and scientific survey than has yet been made. 
On the side of prohibition we have not only the fact 


Results 
Not Yet 
Ascertained 
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of existing laws, but also that of an elaborate official . 


system of enforcement. In most states the_local author- 
ities codperate with the national prohibition agents 
and with the machinery of the Department of Justice. 


THE SALOON BUSINESS as it once flour- 
ished is not visible. The great dis- 
tilleries and breweries have for the 
most part been transformed. The wholesale liquor 
traffic has no place in the reports of the Department 


Apparent 
Gains 


of Commerce. The banking interests formerly support- 


ing the liquor industry are not encouraging illegitimate 
enterprises. Younger men and women have not the 
remotest idea what power in politics and affairs, as 
recently as a quarter of a century ago, was exerted by 
the liquor interests. The sheer strength, and the bad 
character, of this liquor oligarchy gave zest to the old 
prohibition fight, as it made its way in our states and 
cities during the half century following the Civil War. 
The entrenched armies of the whiskey-and-beer inter- 
est were fought to a finish. Their businesses and prop- 
erties were annihilated without compensation, just as 
slavery had been destroyed regardless of property 
rights. It is the temperance crowd that is now 
entrenched and fortified. There may be some vestige, 
in concealed form, of that old, vanquished liquor con- 
tingent behind the present Wet movement. But if it 
exists, it is not assertive or insolent. 


Wh THE SO-CALLED Wet leaders for the 
ere ° 
Prohibition most part are sincere people who have 
Fails made themselves think that other peo- 
ple use alcohol in excess because of 
prohibitory laws. They tell us that students would not 
drink if they could buy liquor in one way rather than 
in another. So far as colleges are concerned, their presi- 
dents and deans testify that student drinking tends to 
decrease. Prohibition does not seem to have much to 
do with the habits of students. As for drinking in high 
schools, it should be treated with stern discipline, re- 
gardless of the sources of supply. Many boys are in high 
schools and colleges who should be given jobs of hard 
manual labor. Working eight hours a day at a trade, 
or ten hours a day on a farm, should be prescribed 
in certain cases where high school and college life 
does not result in manly development. Mr. du Pont 
and other industrial leaders testified at Washington 
that they did not find prohibition beneficial. Mr. Sloan 
of the General Motors and Mr. Henry Ford, these two 
men representing much more than half of the automo- 
bile industry of the country, are strongly in favor of 
prohibition, believing it has already accomplished 
much good. Mr. Edison, who is not only our foremost 
inventor, but a keen observer and a great philosopher 
of life, is unwavering in his support of prohibition. 
The Literary Digest has undertaken an extensive in- 
quiry by mail in order to test public opinion as to the 
continuance of the existing system. The Wets, who 
have nothing to lose, will naturally take advantage 
of this opportunity to make it appear that the tide is 
turning against prohibition. The Dry leaders do not 
heartily endorse this particular inquiry, and will be 
likely to ignore it to some extent. They are comfort- 
ably situated on the defensive in the whole matter. 
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WE nave four hundred and thirty-five 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Seventy-first Congress. A 
new Congress is to be elected in No- 
vember of the present year. It is expected that a 
reapportionment of representation will be made, as 
among the states, in accordance with the results of the 
new population-count soon to be made. When the 
autumn campaign is ended and the members of the 
Seventy-second Congress are chosen, a good deal of 
fresh light will have been thrown upon Wet and Dry 
sentiment in the forty-eight states and the more than 
four hundred Congressional districts. Even where this 
question is not directly at issue, the respective positions 
of opposing candidates will be brought out, in almost 
every case. We shall hope in our issue for December 
to be able to give a summary of indications derived 
from the results of the Congressional campaigns. 


The Elections 
Will Give 
Some Light 


Laws THAT PROHIBIT needlessly, and 


— that interfere with personal liberty 
Liberty without good cause, must sooner or 


later be outlived and abandoned. Lib- 
erty is a precious thing, even at some risk. We are 
doubtless right in protecting society by law against 
certain obvious forms of pernicious and immoral lit- 
erature and public exhibitions ; but, at best, censorship 
is exceedingly difficult to exercise in practice. It is 
the business of our moralists and our religious leaders 
to work at the upbuilding of fine standards of personal, 
family and social conduct. We are not going to settle 
the drink question by substituting one form of legal 
control for another form. The only permanent excuse 
for prohibitory laws lies in the fact that they are a 
sort of scaffolding, to support the voluntary social 
changes that are coming about through the universal 
use of new instrumentalities in a complicated society. 


Where Wets REGULARITY AND ORDER are required 
and Drys by modern industry, and by the use 
Agree of automobiles and telephones. Neces- 

sary stress is put upon precision and efficiency. These 
conditions are the conquering foes of careless drink- 
ing, bad diet, and other forms of irresponsible con- 
duct. Prohibition is a drastic policy intended as a 
means to a desired end. Its object is to help destroy 
the drink habit and the drink industry, in the bad 
forms that do not suit the present era. Not to patron- 
ize the bootlegger is the best way to diminish the neces- 
sity of prohibitory laws. This may sound like a 
paradox, but it is true. More common sense and less 
fanaticism, meanwhile, should be inculcated on both 
sides. The Wet and Dry leaders should get together 
to compare their present and ultimate aims. They 
would all proceed more sanely when finding how far 
they can go in agreement, and at just what points their 
differences become irreconcilable. In the main, they 
are nearer,together than has been commonly supposed. 


Mr. Hoover has entered upon the 
second year of his term. The fine 
record of his first year has been 
praised with justice, not only by Republicans, but 
also by Democrats. Senator Fess reviewed the year 


Praise for 


Mr. Hoover 
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MR. HOOVER, AFTER A YEAR IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


This is a snapshot made in Florida, where the President enjoyed a 
fishing vacation in February. 


in a speech that was at once laudatory and convincing. 
The New York World, which is Democratic without 
being narrowly partisan, declared that Mr. Hoover “is 
in the line of the great Presidents.” Readers who have 
followed our own editorial pages have not failed to 
note our approval of the principles and methods that 
have been consistently followed by the Hoover admin- 
istration. As the New York World puts it: “Mr. 
Hoover understands, he is at home with, he has shown 
that he would like to rely upon, the inventive, the 
creative, the intellectually disciplined minds in the 
community. The essential truth is that he is using the 
prestige of his office, as perhaps high office has never 
been used before, to make trained intelligence, patient 
inquiry, expertness and scientific investigation respec- 
table.” Mr. Hoover has called into the public service 
the best helpers whom he could find. He has dealt 
with the farm situation as well as any man could have 
done it in his place. He persuaded able men to serve 
on the Farm Board; and the farm question begins to 
clear up in the light of realities. Prosperous farming 
will be facilitated if that is humanly possible. 
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. WITH SERIOUS BUSINESS situations 

Averting S a 7 
te following the stock market collapse, 


the President showed an amazing 
grasp of economic conditions. He assembled a body 
of men whom we may term the “statesmen of industry 
and finance,” together with governors of states and 
high officials, and promptly set on foot a program that 
cleared away all the alarm and hysteria that might 
have caused a panic and thrown twenty million people 
out of employment. Business in many lines is now be- 
low the normal, and more people than usual are out of 
work. But the tendency seems to be favorable for the 
near future. Clear-headed people are grateful for a 
President who can both think and act. His faults 
have been the pardonable ones of deference, especially 
to Congress. At the beginning of his year of office, 


we dwelt at length in these pages upon the fact that : 


Mr. Hoover had been nominated by the people at large, 
and elected by them in order that we might have at 
this time a national leader. In most respects he has 
met these expectations. 


A TARIFF BILL was almost certain to 
degenerate into a log-rolling affair, if 
left solely to Senators and Congress- 
men representing the diverse interests of their local- 


The Tariff 
Orgy 


© Harris & Ewing 


HON. REED SMOOT 


United States Senator from Utah since 1903. As chairman of the 
Finance Committee, he has been in charge of the Senate debate on 
the Tariff bill. 
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ities. No general revision of the existing tariff was 
necessary. A year of it has evolved into a legislative 
orgy. An occasional recommendation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, dealing with some particular schedule or item, 
would have sufficed. In issuing the call for the special 
session, Mr. Hoover had emphasized farm legislation. 
He had mentioned strictly limited tariff changes as a 
second object. He could not well avoid the tariff, be- 
cause the farm leaders were so insistent upon in- 
creased rates on agricultural commodities in order to 
balance the protection given to the manufacturers of 
those things that the farmers have to buy. The House 
completed and adopted the Hawley tariff, perhaps too 
quickly ; but the Senate has been far too slow. Failing 
in special session to finish debate on the Hawley bill 
as rewritten by the Smoot committee, it has taken 
more than three months of the regular session to reach 
the stage of conference. 


HarM HAS BEEN DONE to American 
business at large. Foreign nations are 
justly aggrieved because their industry 
and trade have been affected by the 
uncertainties of our future tariff policy. Mr. Hoover 
had long tried in vain to have some kind of decision 
reached. The matter was out of hand so far as he 
was concerned. While the Senate was dallying, he 
could neither approve nor disapprove. Some sort of 
measure seems now likely to be agreed upon as be- 
tween the two houses. The President cannot veto 
particular items, and must, therefore, allow the final 
Hawley-Smoot bill to become a law, or else veto it in 
toto. To say in advance that we hope it will be vetoed, 
would be assuming too much. In its final form it may 
not be as bad as may have been feared. More impor- 
tant than its exact rates and provisions will be its 
chances of relative permanence. Business can adapt 
itself to almost any tariff if its terms can be regarded 
as stable. A tariff bill passed to take effect, let us say, 
at the beginning of July would become a bone of 
violent contention in the elections. Knowing that their 
seats are at stake, all the Congressmen and a full third 
of the Senators are thinking of the tariff in relation to 
the demands of their own constituents. 


lt Will Be 
an Election 
Issue 


AFTER MUCH WAVERING, the Senate 
yielded to Mr. Smoot’s insistence upon 
an increase in the duty on sugar. Re- 
jecting the proposal of a bounty on home-produced 
sugar, the Senate early in March adopted a rate about 
midway between the existing one and that of the Haw- 
ley bill. This means that an agreement will be reached 
on a rate higher than that which foreign sugar is now 
paying. The Senate refused to limit the Philippines 
to a specified amount of free sugar. Cuba could stand 
the increase of rates, if it were not for this favored ° 
treatment of the distant Philippine archipelago. Any 
statesman of broad intelligence must know that Cuba! 
is a far more essential part of our economic empire 
than are the islands across the Pacific. We are giving 
the Philippines a false inflation, while in Cuba we are 
producing an abnormal and false depression. In doing 
this we are yielding recklessly to the selfishness and 
short-sightedness of relatively limited interests. There 


A Higher 
Sugar Rate 
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MR. EDISON AT ROLLINS COLLEGE, IN FLORIDA 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon Mr. Edison as a feature of the observance of Founders’ Week at the 


college, late in February. 


is no prospect at all of our supplying more than a frac- 
tion of the American demand for sugar through the 
growth of home production. For we are legislating at 
present, not to help our own sugar-beet growers or the 
cane growers of Louisiana and Florida, but rather, ap- 
parently, to create a speculative sugar boom in the 
Philippines. Porto Rico should have all possible help, 
and in this there is full agreement. But we must de- 
pend upon Cuba not only for the greater part of our 
sugar supply, but also as a market for all kinds of ex- 
ported American commodities. The American house- 
wife may decide to vote heavily at the November elec- 
tions. And her vote may condemn in a dramatic way 
the tariff structure erected by the Seventy-first Con- 
gress. In any case, this new tariff, if it becomes a law, 
will have far-reaching consequences. 


THE SUGAR PROBLEM, Of course, is 
primarily due to the disturbed equi- 
librium following the war period. The 
war has affected policies .related to 
the future supply of many other commodities. Having 
succeeded in depriving Germany of rubber during the 
war by controlling the seas, certain foreign statesmen 
bethought themselves to create a monopoly as against 
the American consumption of rubber. It was proposed 
thus to make Americans pay the British war debt. 
This was, of course, by no means the sole motive of 
the so-called Stevenson restrictions. They had the 


Rubber, as 
Mr. Edison 
Studies It 


Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of the institution, is at the right of the picture. 


effect, however, to stimulate counter-activities in this 
country. Mr. Firestone started his great rubber plan- 
tation in Liberia, having been refused the opportunity 
under our own flag in the Philippines. The most inter- 
esting and brilliant attempt to meet the possibility 
of some future failure of our rubber supply is that 
which Mr. Edison has initiated. He found that rubber 
in certain quantities could be obtained from a great 
variety of plants which grow in the United States. 


AFTER EXTENSIVE researches and ex- 
periments, Mr. Edison found the com- 
mon weed known as golden-rod— 
which grows everywhere in the United States—to be 
best fitted for his purposes. Along with his botanical 
experiments have been the mechanical, and full suc- 
cess is assured. He has been cheerily at work during 
the past winter at his Florida home, steadily perfecting 
these processes. He is not proposing to compete on 
even terms with the regular commercial rubber supply. 
But he knows now that in case of an emergency he 
could produce rubber in tremendous quantities, and 
give the farmers a prefitable new source of income 
from what are now their least productive fields. To 
show how tariffs can be made to work, we have only to 
imagine Congress putting a duty upon crude rubber, 
the height of this tariff tax to be determined by the 
results of Mr. Edison’s experiments. We should pay 
more for our automobile tires, certainly at first. But 


Successful 
Experiments 
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the farmers would perhaps gain all the difference. Such 
a tariff would sooner or later bankrupt the British 
and Dutch rubber producing interests, because the 
American market now makes the principal demand. 
Widespread, indeed, are the ramifications of tariff 
policy in respect to commodities entering into general 
use that are produced in particular areas while needed 
by everybody. 


Every COUNTRY adapts its political 


Tardieu: : : A 
Er gene machinery to its own needs and condi- 
Off Again, : 
On Again” tions. We could not endure the ca- 


prices of the French executive system, 
nor the uncertainties of the English rule by Cabinet. 
Mr. Hoover may or may not be accorded a second 
term; but for four straight years he will hold stable 
and undisputed sway. In France, Premier Tardieu 
had come into power only a few weeks before he went 
to London as head of the delegation at the Naval Con- 
ference. But late in February an adverse legislative 
vote upset the ministry, and Tardieu had to step aside. 
A good many days elapsed, with other men vainly 
trying to form an acceptable ministry, and finally 
Tardieu himself on February 26 was given a new lease 
of power. The very fact that the effort to overthrow 
him had failed increased his prestige at home as well 
as abroad. Back he went, to resume his pivotal place 
in the interrupted parleys at London. The British 
Premier, Ramsay MacDonald, who with Mr. Hoover 
is responsible for calling the Naval Conference, holds 
office somewhat precariously because his Labor party 
lacks a clear majority in the House of Commons. The 
other parties do not wish to precipitate a general elec- 
tion, and the MacDonald ministry seems to grow 
stronger rather than weaker in its hold upon the Brit- 
ish public. Mr. Simonds cables us an article upon the 
Naval Conference, the results of which will be more 
ripe for discussion next month. We ask our readers 
to share with us the belief that the conference will 
have been productive of moral gains, and well worth 
while for the lessons it may teach regarding the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome in reducing the menace of 
armed conflict between great nations. At the moment 
of cabling his article Mr. Simonds was far from opti- 
mistic as to the immediate outcome. 


IF IN THESE PAGES this month we have 
given some emphasis to the parts—in 
the ordering of social and public af- 
fairs—that may be played by men of long experience, 
it is with no thought of disparaging the younger men 
and women, particularly of our own country. The 
average of intelligence, character and general fitness 
was never so high. The cultural life of America is 
safe in the hands of these younger folk, who are show- 
ing their quality in all directions at the end of this 
post-war decade. Old and young now cooperate with 
good -understanding. Mr. Edison and Henry Ford 
are turning their keen wits to the study of educational 
processes, without a particle of old-fogyism. William 
Lyon Phelps, after about forty years of teaching, 
expounds the work of the younger writers, like Thorn- 
ton Wilder, with perfect sympathy and understanding. 


Hands Across 
the Decades - 
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Richard T. Ely, who has taught economic science for a 
rounded half century, is today our foremost authority 
in new fields of research, guiding the methods and the 
work of many younger specialists, one of whom, at Dr. 
Ely’s suggestion, has written the instructive article on 
Chicago which appears in our present number. Dr. 
E. R. A. Seligman, whose work long ago made him an 
international authority, continues at his best, guid- 
ing special studies at Columbia University and aid- 
ing governments to improve their tax systems. He is 
editor-in-chief of a great new Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences; and publication of its first volume was 
celebrated by a notable gathering at New York in Feb- 
ruary. Immediately afterward Dr. Seligman was on 
his way to Cuba as an official visitor, where he gave 
a course of lectures in the Havana University. In our 
present number he appears as author of an article on 
American wealth and philanthropy, apropos of the life 


‘and work of George Eastman. Another American 


educator and political economist, a member of the 
group adorned by such names as those of Seligman, Ely 
and Taussig, was Arthur T. Hadley, who died suddenly 
of pneumonia early in March while traveling in the 
Far East. Dr. Hadley had retired some years ago as 
president of Yale, but. had maintained his interest 
in affairs. He was a director of important railway 
systems, and a man whose wisdom and judgment were 
relied upon to the very end. 


Joun Bassett Moore, unsurpassed 


aed anywhere as an authority in the broad 
Wissbors field of international law and relation- 


ships, who has combined his Columbia 
professorship with much official service.and with ex- 
tensive literary labors in such a way as to give him 
distinction in three parallel careers, continues his work 
without failure of strength or capacity. His retirement 
as a judge of the International Court at The Hague was 
for the purpose of completing a monumental work in 
the field of international relations. The list of Ameri- 
can thinkers, educators, and publicists who have re- 
tired from executive duties, and who are now serving 
the country at large, grows in length and in distinction. 
After his long years as president of Cornell University, 
Dr. Schurman has achieved another career in diplo- 
macy; and he now returns from Berlin to join the 
ranks of the nation’s senior advisers. To name such 
ex-presidents as Dr. George E. Vincent, Dr. Wickliffe 
Rose and Dr. Charles F. Thwing, is to begin a list that 
might be greatly extended. Years pass over their 
heads ; but the men of imagination and creative energy 
look forward rather than backward. The procession 
does not leave them behind. Such a man is Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. He has spent nearly forty years working for 
the neglected fishermen of the long Labrador coast. He 
has brought medical science to the aid of their families, 
and his schools have been transforming the lives of 
thousands of people in a region that was wholly illiter- 
ate when he began his work. All these indefatigable 
men and women who have the courage of leadership are 
sustained by faith and enthusiasm. They are never 
pessimistic. ‘They constantly renew their youth, in 
the face of the fleeting years. 
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HISTORY in the MAKING 


From February 13 to March 14, 1930 


NAVAL CONFERENCE 


February 


I3.. 


FRANCE and Japan place before the London Confer- 
ence their naval requirements. France would increase 
tonnage because of all nations her fleet is smaller than 
in 1914. Japan expresses readiness to abandon capital- 
ship construction until 1936. She does not voice her 
known desire for 70 per cent. (rather than 60) of Ameri- 
can and British strength. 


Itaty states willingness to accept any limitation of 
armament, “no matter how low, provided it be not ex- 
ceeded by any other continental power.” In other 
words, it asks for parity with France. 


UNABLE to act because France is without a govern- 
ment, the conference adjourns. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan deny, each for his own nation, rumors that 
a three-power pact (excluding France and Italy) has 
been considered. 


March 


Vua 


9.5 


BriAnD resumes his place as spokesman of the French 
delegation, and the conference begins where it had quit 
on February 19. 


Ramsay MacDonatp, British Premier, addresses the 
American public by radio. Semi-concealed in diplomatic 
parlance is a suggestion that Britain will support France 
in seeking a supplementary security pact. 


Tue American delegation lets it be known that it 
will not join in a consultative agreement in exchange 
for French reduction of naval demands. 


FRANCE 


February 


i7.. 


TARDIEU resigns as Premier. At home, sick, he resists 
tax-reduction demands of: the Opposition. Might a 
storekeeper charge as expense, in his tax return, a salarv 
paid to his wife? Tardieu, three months in office, said 
No! and lost by one vote. 


y | CaMILLE CHAUTEMPS, leader of the Radical Socialists, 
forms a cabinet with Briand continuing as Foreign Min- 
ister. He seeks support with a program of tax reduction. 


25.. Tue Chautemps cabinet is overthrown on its first 
vote. France is again without a government, and the 
five-power naval conference at London totters. 


March 


a TaRDIEU returns to power amid conservative acclaim. 
He receives a majority of 53 from the same Chamber 
that had rejected him. Briand the indispensable remains 
Foreign Minister. 


GERMANY 
March 


i oe HyatMArR ScHACHT, the republic’s leading financier, 
retires from the presidency of the Reichsbank. He de- 
clares that Germany cannot fulfil the conditions of the 
Young Plan, and he refuses to accept responsibility. 


Hans Lutuer, former Chancellor, and Finance Min- 
ister in the cabinets of Marx and Stresemann, is elected 
president of the Reichsbank. 


Tue Reichstag ratifies the Young Plan for settling its 
reparations debt to the Allies. The vote is 263 to 174, 
Nationalists and Communists dissenting. 


Tue Reichsrat (representing the individual states) ap- 
proves the Young Plan, 42 to 5. President Hindenburg, 
82-year-old hero of the War, adds his name “with a 
heavy but resolute heart.” In spite of its burdens, he 
declares, it marks an advance along the road toward 
German freedom and reconstruction. 


PROHIBITION 
February 


3 THE Judiciary Committee of the House continues its 
hearings, with seven resolutions to amend the Constitu- 
tion before it. Mrs. Norton, Representative from New 
Jersey, explains her amendment providing for a refer- 
endum. Mrs. Sabin, influential New York Republican, 
refutes the contention that all- women favor the prohi- 
bition law. ; 
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24.. 


26.. 


27 ss 


The 


Grayson M-P. Murpuy, New York financier, asserts 
to the House Committee that he does not know a single 
leading banker, industrial executive, or railroad execu- 
tive who does not drink. 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the Senate rejects the 
demands of its chairman, Mr. Norris of Nebraska, for 
an investigation to trace graft and incompetence in 
prohibition enforcement. : 


GENERAL ATTERBURY, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, urges the House Committee to repeal the Vol- 
stead Act, return the temperance question to the states, 
and substitute supervision of manufacture and sale. 


Pierre DuPont, head of the great industrial company 
bearing his name, tells the House committee that modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act will not satisfy the people; 
he recommends that the Eighteenth Amendment be 
amended to permit states to remain within its provisions 
or to withdraw. 


March 


4.. 


S.. 


I2.. 


WET testimony before the House Judiciary Committee 
comes to an end. 


Dry leaders open their case before the House Com- 
mittee. Dr. Daniel A. Poling asserts that there is de- 
cidedly less drinking among youths than before prohibi- 
tion. Samuel Crowther, magazine writer, expresses his 
belief that workingmen are constructively spending bil- 
lions that once went over saloon bars. Henry Ford 
telegraphs that the Eighteenth Amendment is the greatest 
force for comfort and prosperity. Thomas A. Edison 
telegraphs that prohibition is the greatest experiment 
yet made to benefit man. P 


As Master of the National Grange, Louis J. Taber 
reads figures to the House Committee to prove that 
farmers are better off under prohibition—that grapes, 
rye, corn, and other products have new and better 
markets. - Mr. Patrick H. Callahan cites statistics to 
show a decrease in deaths from alcoholism and illnesses 
that result from liquor. 


Tue Republican Club of New York adopts a resolu- 
tion, 460 to 334, declaring the Eighteenth Amendment to 
be destructive of the rights of the states and urging 
Congress to vote for its repeal. 


Ir is women’s day among the Drys at the House 
committee hearings, with thirty women leaders giving 
testimony. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chairman of the 
Women’s National Committee for Law Enforcement, 
declares that there are 12,000,000 club women who be- 
lieve in the Volstead Act and the prohibition amendment. 


Tue Literary Digest reports on the first 300,000 bal- 
lots cast in its prohibition straw-ballot. Kansas votes 
6789 for strict enforcement, 2739 for modification of 
the Volstead Law to permit light wines and beer, and 
2110 for repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. New 
York votes 11,534 for enforcement, 27,547 for modifica- 
tion, and 42,228 for repeal. Total votes received to 
date from ten states divide 210,849 for modification or 
repeal to 80,739 for enforcement. 


DIED 


February 


i7.. 


ALEXANDER PoLttock Moore, 63. As a boy he molded 
sand in his father’s brick factory. Then he became 
copy boy on the Pittsburgh Telegraph, reporter, city 
editor, and publisher. He bought other papers, sup- 
ported Roosevelt in 1912 and Harding in 1920. As 
Ambassador to Spain he was friend of King Alphonso. 
As Ambassador to Peru he settled the forty-six-year-old 
Tacna-Arica dispute. As first Ambassador to Poland, 
1930, he never lived to serve. He married Lillian Rus- 
sell in 1912. 
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Maset NorManp, 32. Coming from Atlanta to Ney 
York as art student, she drifted into the movies jn 
custard-pie days. A comédienne, she switched to serious 
pictures, and again succeeded. 


RAFAELE MERRY DEL VAL, 64. His family, originally 
Irish, had been Spanish nobles for two centuries, and 
his father was Ambassador to the Court of St. James’ 
when he was born. He tutored three daughters of the 
late Queen Regent of Spain, and prepared King Alphonso 
for confirmation. He studied at the College for Noble 
Ecclesiastics, was ordained at 21, helped settle an edu. 
cational dispute between the Catholic and Protestant 
provinces of Canada. Pius X made him Papal Secretary 
of State, and at 39 he became Cardinal. 


Gerorce Haven Putnam, 85. Born in London though 
descended from the Revolutionary family of Rufus and 
Israel Putnam, he studied at the Sorbonne, Berlin, Goet. 
tingen. At 18 a private in the Civil War, he became 
major, and was taken prisoner. He entered his father’s 
publishing business, became president, built it up. His 
first wife, Rebecca Shepard, died in 1895, and four year 
later he married Emily James Smith, author and one. 
time Dean at Barnard. He was a writer, promoter oj 
copyright laws, supporter of free trade, the League of 
Nations, and Anglo-American friendship. 
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James AnTHOoNY Hucues, 69. Born in Ontario, he 
moved to Kentucky, and entered business. Then to 
West Virginia, where he sat in the State Senate. As 
Republican Representative from the Fourth West Vir. 
ginia District, he first went to Congress in 1901. 


Davip HERBERT LAWRENCE, 44. Son of a coal miner, 
he published twenty-one novels, travel books, collec- 
tions of essays, plays, and poems, including “Sons oi 
Lovers” and “Women in Love.” Chiefly concerned with 
sex problems, critics called him a genius and censor 
called him obscene. Before the War he married Frieda, 
sister of Germany’s flying ace, Baron von Richthofen. 
Consumptive and unfit for service, he was suspected as 
a spy. 


ARTHUR Twininc Haptey, 73. Thirteenth President 
of Yale, the first not a minister, he had a range of 
knowledge wider than other men. Son of a Yale pro- 
fessor, he graduated there, studied abroad, tutored at 
Yale, made himself an authority on railroad history. In 
1599 he became president of Yale, declaring that because 
it was desirable to change occupations at 65, he would 
retire then (in 1921). He did. 


James P. Gtynn, 62. Republican Representative 
from the Fifth Connecticut District, he died on a train 
while returning from the funeral of Representative 
Hughes of West Virginia. A native of Winsted, he began 
as town clerk in 1892. He then became postmaster, and 
was first elected to Congress in 1914. 


ALFRED FRIEDRICH VON TirPITz, 80. “He was father 
of the naval policy that brought Germany foolishly and 
unnecessarily against England and isolated her in a 
World War,” said the republican Vorwaerts. Born of 
humble family, he became naval cadet at sixteen, Secre- 
tary of the Navy at forty-eight. His 1898 naval bill 
began Germany’s rise to second naval power; and his 
wartime submarine policy got the United States into the 
World War. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ERLANGER, 69, wealthiest man in 
the show business, worth $75,000,000. From opera-glass 


boy in Cleveland theater, through years of managing @ 


such stars as Joseph Jefferson and Fanny Davenport, he 
finally became dominant figure in the theatrical world 
of this country. 


Wit1t1Am Howarp Tart and Epwarp Terry SANFORD, 
72 and 64. Both came to the Supreme Court under 
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President Harding. Chief Justice Taft came from pri- 
vate life following the Presidency, Justice Sanford from 
the Federal Bench, which the Chief Justice had also 
occupied. Taft came from Ohio and Yale; Sanford 
from Tennesseee and Harvard. Both were conservative 
in economic decisions, both urged closer international 
relationships. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Revott threatens President Horacio Vasquez of the 
Dominican Republic, which occupies the eastern half 
of the island it shares with Haiti. Since December there 
has again been a delicate situation because the President 
seeks reélection May 15. He has already had two terms, 
and in 1927 altered the Constitution so as to stretch 
his own and Congress’s terms from 1928 to 1930. 


Wirn an atmosphere still tense after rioting the night 
before, President Hoover’s commission to study condi- 
tions in Haiti lands from the cruiser Rochester at Port- 
au-Prince. They are greeted with placards saying “See 
our Misery” and “Long Live Independent Haiti” but are 
loudly cheered. High feeling is directed against Presi- 
dent Louis Borno, in office since 1922, and against Ameri- 
can Marine rule rather than against the commission. 


AMERICANS have controlled Haiti since Marines landed 
in 1915, when years of revolution and decay of economic 
life culminated in massacre and assassination of a 
president. A treaty of 1916, extended for ten years in 
1925, provides that the United States help Haiti in “de- 
velopment of its agricultural, mineral, and commercial 
resources and in the establishment of the finances of 
Haiti on a firm and solid basis.” 
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PRESIDENT Hoover’s commission, headed by William 
Cameron Forbes, Boston merchant, ex-Goveror-General 
of the Philippines, and Harvard overseer, begins hearing 
witnesses. They find more of a crisis than anticipated, 
with native resentment centered on the proposal of the 
Council of State, appointed by President Borno, to 
elect a new president April 15. 


Recatt of Brigadier-General John Henry Russell, 
American High Commissioner in Haiti, is demanded by 
natives. Witnesses warn President Hoover’s commis- 
sion that, though unarmed, Haitians will revolt against 
the’Marines if the Council of State is permitted to elect 
President Borno’s successor. 


GENERAL Estrella Urena, insurgent leader in the Do- 
minican Republic, takes office as President without 
further disturbance. He had been made Secretary of 
State for the Interior ostensibly because of President 
Vasquez’s ill health. Under the Constitution in such a 
situation he becomes President. 


A STATE DEPARTMENT memorandum of December, 
1928, giving a new interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, is published. It is held that, as in the original 
declaration, merely protection against European ag- 
gression and not interference in internal affairs of Latin 
American countries, is covered. 


Witnesses before President Hoover’s commission 
in Haiti praise the sanitation, roads, and native gendar- 
merie developed under the Marines, but assert that 
political development has been retarded instead of aided 
as promised. 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s commission radios Washington a 
plan for a one-man provisional government to take 
control of Haiti May 15, and continue while popular 
elections are arranged. Necessity for a gradual change 
in the American status in Haiti is described. 
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Tue White House officially approves the plan of the 
commission in Haiti. President Borno reverses himself, 
declaring against his previous agreement to the commis- 
sion’s plan, and saying no popular elections would come 
until 1932. 


CONGRESS 


February 


13. 


THE Senate, 52-26, confirms the nomination of Charles 
Evans Hughes as Chief Justice of the United States. 
Opposition. had been to his conservatism and to his 
previous legal affiliations with organized wealth. 


REPUBLICAN leaders at a White House breakfast are 
urged to speed the Tariff bill. 

THE Senate heeds the demand of farm organizations 
and votes to raise by one cent the present duty of 1% 
and 2 cents a pound on cattle, only four members 
opposing. 


SENATOR Borau, leader of 13 insurgent Republicans 
in their coalition with the Democrats against the Ad- 
ministration, shifts blame for delay by asserting that if 
the President last June had agreed to limit tariff re- 
vision to agricultural rates the bill would have passed 
within ninety days. 


A seconp White House breakfast, leaders of both 
branches meeting with the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, leads to reference on the floor of the 
Senate to “the autocrat of the breakfast table.” The 
conference was aimed to keep appropriations within the 
budget. 


Tue Senate begins to hold night sessions (twice a 
week) to speed tariff discussion. 


LUMBER remains on the free list, the Senate rejecting 
39 to 34 a tax of $2 per thousand feet. The vote dis- 
closes a line-up which gives rise to a charge that a deal 
has been made among lumber, oil, and sugar Senators. 


Oi and gasoline remain on the free list, the Senate 
voting 39 to 27 against the duty of $1 per barrel on 
crude oil and 50 per cent. on refined products. 
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Lone staple cotton is taken off the free list in the 
Senate’s bill, 49 to 33 members voting for a tax of 7 
cents per pound. Long staple cotton is used largely in 
the manufacture of tires. 


SENATE delay in tariff legislation is more responsible 
than any other factor for the prevailing unemployment. 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis makes the state- 
ment, after a White House conference, on the first an- 
niversary of President Hoover’s inauguration. 


A NEw sugar duty is fixed by the Senate, 47 to 39. 
Cuban imports would pay 2 cents per pound. The ex- 
isting rate is 1.76, which the House bill increased to 2.40 
and the Senate Finance Committee increased to 2.20. 
Four Republicans and five Democrats, who voted on 
Janutary 16 to sustain the existing tariff, vote now for 
the increased rate. 


CEMENT, at present on the free list, is made dutiable 
by the Senate at 6 cents per 100 pounds. For the sec- 
ond time in three days the Senate thus reverses an earlier 
vote. There are renewed charges of trading on sugar, 
lumber, oil and other commodities to defeat the Demo- 
cratic-Insurgent coalition. 





Current History in Cartoons 


Prohibition V Unemployment Vv Naval Parity 
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TOO MANY COOKS SPOIL THE BROTH COMING CLEAN AT LAST? 
By Cargill, for the Central Press Assn. By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) 





























HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL—EVEN AFTER TEN YEARS MOVING IN, BAS AND BAGGAGE 
By Darling, in the Herald Tribune (New York) By Hanny, in the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 
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WE MIGHT HAVE GONE FARTHER IF THE MATE HAD STAYED AWAKE 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines, Ia.) 
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LOOKS AS THOUGH WE MIGHT HAVE SCRAMBLED EGGS 


THE LAND OF PROMISE 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio). 


By Enright, in the Evening World (New York),@ 1930. 


























SPARES THE TAXPAYER JOINS THE PARADE 
By Orr, in the Tribune (Chicago), © 1930. By Carmack, in The Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 








Europa Pokes Fun 


By ROGER SHAW 























SIX TO GO! 
Primo de Rivera 
has fallen, but 
there are plenty 
of dictators left 
in Europe — ac. 
cording to the 
amusing Low, 
premier British 

cartoonist. 





From the Evening 
Standard (London) 




















HE Wortp War is raging, and so is Mexico. 

A Mexican bandit faces a sturdy German 
sailor. President Wilson politely extends “watch- 
ful waiting” to the Mexican—but hands the German 
a threatening note. Says the caption: “Why?” 
Where I saw the picture I cannot remember, but it 
lingers on in memory—and with it, the situation. 
Better than columns of newsprint, the cartoon had hit 
the nail upon the head and driven it home. 

Caricature is an old game in Europe, and sketches 
of English, French, and German origin relating to 
the Napoleonic era are often startlingly modern. 
Racial hatreds, dynastic disagreements, economic 
problems, and other vexing topics of the day are 
easily understood by the illustrated method; and 
when collected, the drawings become an invaluable 
key to history. 

Berlin Kladderadatsch and London Punch, dat- 
ing from 1847 and 1840 respectively, have laughed at 
considerable slices of this modern age. They still 
are going strong while newer talent has supplanted 
such old favorites as New York’s Puck and the little 
Munich Punsch, fallen by the wayside. Deprived of 
the stimulus of armed strife, the European press of 
today feeds on the petty strivings of parliaments and 
their complicated international jugglings—and does it 
very entertainingly. 

Germany is dean of European countries in the car- 
toon field. This it has long been, for caricature had 
reached a high level in the Reich by the first third 
of the nineteenth century. During the War, German 
satire stood preéminent and her artists vied with one 
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another in wit and originality. In most European 
countries cartoons emanate from some principal city 
—not so in this federal state, where as in the United 
States there are various centers. 

Time-honored Kladderadatsch (“Clatter-dash!”), a 
thoroughly political weekly, stands at the head of Ger- 
man periodicals. It is strongly nationalist in tone— 
a Deutschnational party organ—conservative, patri- 
otic, and anti-socialist (even anti-republican). It 
vigorously opposes the Dawes and Young Plans; and - 
it never forgets war hatreds and the quarrels with 
England, France, Japan, and Poland. Its leading car- 
toonist is Garvens, whom the writer considers the 
finest in Europe. His execution is pleasing, especially 
in color, and his versatility knows no bounds. The 
English Stevedore, one of his stock characters, his 
German socialist, and his Mussolini are all inimitable. 
Other excellent Kladderadatsch cartoonists are Lind- 
loft, Johnson, and Werner Hahmann. Herr Kladder- 
adatsch personified is a snub-nosed urchin who proudly 
presides over his brilliant namesake. 

Other Berlin publications of similar type are Ulk ; 
and Der Wahre Jakob (“Truthful Jacob”), formerly 
of Stuttgart. These are liberal in tone, more concilia- 
tory toward ex-enemies, and in favor of the Young 
Plan. They poke endless fun at the die-hard national- 
ists and Kaiser-mourners—particularly the reactionary 
Dr. Hugenberg, nationalist party chief; and are in 
hearty sympathy with republican government. Their 
colored art work fs pleasing and original, though not 
the equal of Kladderadatsch. Leipzig has Der 
Lachende Sachse (“The Laughing Saxon”) which is 





MUTT and Jeff, Jiggs and Maggie, Andy 
Gump, and the rest are known to all 
good Americans. But few know the 
cartoons of Europe. Unlike our comic 
strips, they are almost entirely political— 
sometimes humorous, sometimes bitter. 
But they explain the Old World. One 
picture, say the Chinese, is worth a 
thousand words. 


sometimes political, more often social in scope. 

Munich publishes the famous weekly Sim- 
plicissimus (“Simpleton”)—showing splendid 
colored art work by Olaf Gulbransson, and 
striking motifs. It is the most spectacular of 
German papers; in tone liberal, conciliatory, 
and of about the same consistency as U/k. It 
has no use for the nationalists and Herr Hug- 
enberg, and hates Italy. In Berlin Italy is 
usually ignored while nearby Poland receives 
abuse. But Munich is too near the Fascist 
frontier. By the same token the Bavarians do 
not worry over Pilsudski. Jugend (‘Youth’) 
is another Munich periodical producing good 
cartoons. All these papers attack Bolshevism 
intermittently; Fascism is not admired. The 
venerated Reichspraesident, Hindenburg, is 
never caricatured. 

Austria has at Vienna an able funny sheet 
called Der Goetz von Berlichingen (named 




















Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, recently head of the German 
Reichsbank, attacks the Young Plan with his fountain 
pen—to the admiration of the nationalists. A sarcastic 


sketch by Olaf Gulbransson. 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 














after Goethe’s hero of that name). It is 
strongly social-democratic in tone, up- 
holding the rights of the Vienna worker 
against the clericals and conservative peas- 
ants of the Alpine regions. The well known 
Kikeriki (“Cock-a-doodle-do”) passed out 
of existence a short time ago. 

Der Nebelspalter (“The Cloud Splitter”) 
of Zurich, Switzerland, is another lampoon 
sheet of long standing. It was naturally 
pro-German in the War, and is still partial 
to the Reich. Uncle Sam for some reason is 
most unpopular with the Swiss cartoonists, 
who derive much joy from Wall Street 
crashes and the like. Colored work is ex- 
ecuted by the Nebelspalter staff in spec- 
tacular, if not in graceful, style. Le Pilori 
of Geneva serves French Switzerland. 








RENCH POLITICAL Caricature is 
rather weak at the present time. 
Rire (“The Laugh”) and Le Cri de Paris, 
Paris weeklies, stand out importantly—but 














HERR. GARVENS POKES FUN both are often obscurely domestic in theme. 

The British Neptune is perplexed by the naval demands of the other handsome Le Rire is nationalistic, and in its interna- 

sea gods—Mussolini, La Belle France, the Japanese, and Uncle Sam. A typical tional cartoons shows fear and distrust 
German nationalist cartoon. Z pa 

of Germany—featuring French military 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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Fun April, 1930 


TO BE, OR NOT TO BE 
John Braakensiek pictures Mussolini gazing thought- 
fully—and rather longingly—at the Emperor Na- 
poleon's bust. 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


NATIONALISTIC FRANCE 
Napoleonic heroes, to the French Naval delegation 
at London: "No surrender!" 

From Le Rire (Paris) 




















unpreparedness. England and America are 
not exactly revered. A page of excellent 
cartoons, selected from foreign periodicals, 
is included each week. Two Paris dailies, 
L’Oeuvre (“Work”) and L’Humanité, pub- 
lish strong if bitter sketches. They are 
both extreme; radical socialist and com- 
munist respectively. 

Punch, grizzled veteran of the weeklies, 
produces British caricature of a high order. 
It is Tory and has a decided weakness for 
royalty ; loves to picture loyal British Em- 
pire groups; and likes no foreign country 















better than another. It attacked Lincoln in 
61 and Wilhelm in 714 with equal abandon—but it 
generally lacks malice and petty meanness when at- 
tacking. Sir Bernard Partridge is the outstanding 
artist of the staff, his work having a statuesque dignity 
and beauty of expression only equalled in De Groene 
Amsterdammer. He is classical, but lacking in vitality 
and animation. 

John Bull, another London weekly, was rabidly 
anti-American and ultra-Empire during the War but 
has now toned down—although still suspicious of 
world peace and international codperation. Whitelaw 
does vigorous work for it. News of the World and 
Reynold’s Illustrated News are additional cartoon 
weeklies, the former sensational, the latter of radical 
trend. Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard daily, 
of imperialistic tendency, employs Low, a transplanted 
Australian considered the leading British cartoonist. 
He greatly enjoys the varied adventures of Prime 
Minister MacDonald, who as a Labor leader gets little 
cartoon support. 


HE Giascow Daily Record and Evening News 

present Scotch views in able strokes. The 
former is liberal, the latter conservative. Glasgow, in- 
cidentally, is the “red” capital of the British Empire. 
The Evening Express and Western Mail of Cardiff, 
Wales, present excellent caricature—generally progres- 
sive. British cartoons as a whole show a tolerant and 
kindly humor not unlike the American. Little rancor 
is displayed either in domestic or foreign affairs, and 
for this very reason the work often lacks colorful 


interest. Newspaper cartooning plays a much more 
important part here than in most of the continental 
countries—again like the United States—and a great 
deal of the output is only mediocre. 

Italy, under the present Fascist régime, boasts one 
of the most vigorous schools of cartooning to be found 
in Europe. Liberty of the press has ceased to exist 
under Mussolini, and the trend of caricature is in 
strict accord with the government policies—extreme 
nationalism and unstinted praise of that primary 
doctrine of Fascismo, state supremacy. The philoso- 
phies of Nietzsche reign supreme, freely interspersed 
with vitriolic attacks on “decadent” France and “bar- 
barous” Jugoslavia. Derision is often directed at the 
American Dollar. The international League of Na- 
tions is scoffed at, and the classical Roman heritage 
proudly stressed. 

Il 420 of Florence is undoubtedly the leading 
Fascist periodical of politics and humor. It derives 
its name from the 420-millimeter Skoda guns which 
played so great part in Teuton triumphs 12 years 
ago; and the publication is personified by an animated 
cannon. Bitter against France and the Jugoslavs, 
Italy’s hated rivals, the paper is also hostile to Ger- 
many and inclined to support Paris in reparations- 
occupations disputes. Italy’s great part in the World 
War is never far from mind, and the glories of Fascist 
rule are exalted. 

Il Travaso of Rome (“The Travesty”) and Guerin 
Meschino of Milan:are of similar trend, doing excel- 
lent work. Guerin was a famous robber baron who 
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ravaged Italy about 1350. A knight on the title page 
commemorates the old hero. This paper’s art work 
‘appears the best in Italian cartooning, showing less 
coarse vigor in conception and outline than do its 
rivals. Hostile to French and South Slavs, these two 
show no particular anti-German bias though // Travaso 
bestows no bouquets on Uncle Sam. In true national- 
ist style both scoff at all mankind, outside their own 
Fascist ranks. Pasquino of Turin, traditional Italian 
comic, is also well worthy of mention. 


OLLAND STANDS high in the field of political 
H caricature. Amsterdam has three important 
sources, De Groene (“Green”) Amsterdammer, De 
Notenkraker, and De Telegraaf. The first of these 
papers is conservative, orderly, and moderate in its 
views. During the War it preserved a strict neutral- 
ity, sparing no one in its gentle criticism. It has a car- 
toonist of outstanding merit, John Braakensiek, whose 
work is really beautiful art—classical as is Bernard 
Partridge’s. Like the latter, Braakensiek often sacri- 
fices action, novelty, and ingenuity of conception for 
the sake of perfect dignified proportion. 

De Notenkraker (“The Nutcracker”) is perhaps the 
most extreme Red cartoon-carrier to be found outside 
of Soviet Russia. It concerns itself ceaselessly with 
the interests of the worker, and finds capitalistic plots 
everywhere—including the London Naval Conference. 
Rather gruesome stained glass window designs are a 
favorite mode of expression. De Telegraaf became 
famous during the war years through its artist Louis 
Raemaekers, whose insanely anti-German cartoons 
are said to have won him a decoration from the French 
government. It now occupies a minor position. 

Soviet Russia, like Fascist Italy, has no freedom 
of expression. And like Italy its cartoonists, under 
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government auspices, were never more active nor more 
able. Two daily sources of official communist ridicule 
center at Moscow—/zvestia (government organ) and 
Pravda. There is also Krokodil. All are kept busy 
with caricatures of capitalism and stirring appeals to 
their own masses. Proletarian movements through- 
out the world are supported; reaction of any kind is 
assailed by these watchdogs of the Third Internation- 
ale. Allied demands upon Germany and the Kellogg 
Pact are favorite topics—as is the Soviets’ own happy 
state. Social-democratic Germany is not as unpopular 
with Red artists as the rest of the world. After all, 
the Reich produced Karl Marx! 

Mucha, of Warsaw, Poland, did good work during 
the War under the Russian régime. It is now national- 
istic, anti-German and anti-Soviet. The dictator Pil- 
sudski versus parliament is a domestic issue handled 
in guarded style. Le Moustique of Charleroi, in 
Belgium, is largely devoted to home topics such as 
the Flemish-Walloon controversy over language. It 
is inoffensive. Spain had an active cartoon field during 
the War, pro-German and pro-Ally, but under the 
censorship of Primo de Rivera it has lain fallow. 
Campana de Gracia of Barcelona produces a heavy 
black-lined product which is striking, if disinterested 
in theme. Buen Humor of Madrid is also continued. 
Karikaturen of Oslo, Norway, publishes excellent 
cartoons spasmodically ; and Sweden has her Stock- 
holm Politiken. Olaf Gulbransson and other Munich 
cartoonists are, strange to say, Scandinavian. 

Humoristicke Listy of Prague, Czechoslovakia, is a 
lively old periodical of high standing. It is national- 
istic, and shows no admiration for communism. The 
Irish Weekly Independent of Dublin, Irish Free State. 
has excellent cartoons from the pen of Gordon Brews- 
ter in the British manner. It supports the Irish gov- 
ernment. Sempre Fixe from Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, although almost unknown in this coun- 











try, deserves mention—as does Garn of 
Helsingfors in distant Finland. 











AN INTERNATIONAL CONCERT 


From J/ 420 (Folrence, Italy) 


_ BERNARD PARTRIDGE VIEWS RUSSIA 
Soviet: "Thou shalt have no other God but me.” 


From Punch (London) 





Fascism laughs scornfully as Briand of France, Snowden of Laborite England, 
Dr. Schacht of Germany, Italy, and little Jugoslavia deafen the Peace Angel. 


A Tory thrust at the anti- 
religious movement launched by the Moscow authorities. 
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Antarctica Now Becomes the Last Battleground in Man’s Conquesi 









Photographs © Universal Service 


EXPLORING ANTARCTICA 


Above, the mountains of Scripp's 

Island in the Antarctic Archipelago 

(see map at left), an air photo by 

Sir Hubert Wilkins. Right, Sir Hu- 
bert's plane. 


LOST continent half 

again as large as the 
United States, Antarctica is 
giving way bit by bit to cu- 
rious man. Its mainland was 
first touched by an Amer- 
ican sealing captain in1820. 
But even with successive ex- 
peditions by six nations, aid- 
ed in the last quarter cen- 
tury by modern science, 
only the tiny area shown 
in black on the map has 

been seen by man. 
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of the Earth 


The White Continent 


Emerges 


that a continent lay in the South Polar regions, ex- 

tending northward into temperate climates. But 
not until 1820 was it established by a twenty-year-old 
American sailing master that continental land actually 
existed there. Only in the last quarter-century have 
men penetrated it; and not until the present are the 
secrets of the great White Continent being laid bare. 

The reason for the slow emergence of this region 
is simple: man with his puny instruments was daunted 
by the stark, terrific forces of nature which guard it 
from too easy conquest. Exploration waited on 
science so that men at grips with that harsh land 
might be on more equal terms. The airplane and the 
radio now have created a deceptive nearness. In 
touch with progress there, the world is keenly aware 
of the polar continent and the romance of the struggle 
to conquer it. But when the news of the prodigious 
feats of Amundsen, Scott, and Shackleton became 
known, it caused hardly more than a day’s wonder. 
The events were many months past. 

Antarctica is the last large unknown area on the 
globe—a land of desolation, glaciers, silence, blizzards, 
mirages, intense cold, upthrust jagged peaks, vast 
crevasses. There are more than 5,000,000 square miles 
of ice-sheathed land, half again as large as the United 
States. Its ice caps cover the secrets of a dead world. 
It has no land fauna. The only record on it of a past 
life, revealed by the geological specimens of Shackle- 


Tita: EXISTED as long as 500 years ago the myth 


By ROBERT E. GARST 


ton, is of extensive vegetation, curiously enough, on 
the vast upland near the Pole. 

In topography the coldest continent resembles the 
hottest—Africa—since it apparently consists of a gi- 
gantic plateau of an average elevation of 6,000 feet, 
rising to about 11,000 at the Pole. It has an estimated 
coast line of 14,000 miles, so isolated by the great ice 
pack that extends far into the Southern Ocean that 
only short distances have been charted. Antarctica is 
a relic on a vast scale of the Ice Age. Mawson called 
it a picture of Northern Europe 50,000 years ago. 
Scott called it an evil dream. 

The conquest of the Antarctic began with the cele- 
brated English navigator, Captain James Cook, who 
was sent out to establish the truth of the Terra Aus- 
tralis Incognita, in which he had no faith whatever. 
His first voyage was fruitless, but on a second, re- 
markable in that day (1772-74) for its scope, he 
crossed the Antarctic Circle and completely circum- 
navigated the polar sea. He discovered only ice- 
strewn seas within the Circle, and eliminated the sus- 
pected but unfound continent from the charts of a 
century and a half ago. What he did find was South 
Georgia Island, off the tip of South America, and on 
it great herds of fur-bearing seals. He supplied the 
incentive that led to new voyages by adventurous 
captains of England and New England. 

One of those who scoured the southern waters in 


search of seals was Nathaniel Palmer, young master 
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of a twenty-ton sloop, who, by 1820, already was a 
veteran of two trips to the Antarctic. In that year he 
went with other vessels to the South Shetland Islands. 
Finding seals scarce, he pushed on alone to the south. 
There he sighted a coast not marked on any chart. 

On the voyage he encountered a Royal Russian 
expedition under Commander Bellingshausen, who ex- 
amined Palmer’s charts and named the new land 
Palmer Land, changed later by the British to Graham 
Land. It has been contended that Palmer found only 
an archipelago off Graham Land, a mountainous mass 
jutting toward South America, but credit for discovery 
of Antarctica generally has been given to him. Bel- 
lingshausen, who spent two years in the Antarctic, 
never saw the continent but discovered the first land 
within the Circle—Peter I and Alexander I Islands. 

During this time British sealers were active. James 
Weddell discovered the great sea that bears his name. 
John Biscoe and John Balleny were sent out by the 
Enderby Brothers, of London. Biscoe reported conti- 
nental land, which he called Enderby Land, across the 
Antarctic from Palmer Land, and Balleny added new 
discoveries in the Graham Land region. Many islands 
were added to the charts. But the Frenchman, 
d’Urville, the American, Lieut. Charles Wilkes, and 
the Briton, Capt. James Clarke Ross, were the first to 
begin to penetrate the veil of mystery. 

D’Urville and Wilkes entered the Antarctic Circle 
in January, 1840, from Australia. The Frenchman 
sighted land on January 21, naming it Adelie Land for 
his wife. Wilkes reported he had seen land several 
days earlier, and a controversy was begun that has 
scarcely died out yet. The National Geographic So- 
ciety is authority for the statement concerning Wilkes 
that “it is indisputable that he first outlined in their 
continuity, and recognized as such, the phenomena of 
a continental margin for a distance of 1,800 miles.” A 
large sector of the known continent is named for him. 

It remained for Ross, however, to penetrate far 
enough to realize the real grandeur of the Antarctic. 
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D’Urville and Wilkes saw only low-lying coasts, but 
Ross came upon a vast panorama of mountain peaks, 
glaciers and ice-bound terrain. He discovered the 
great Ice Barrier, named for him, which created a 
scientific sensation, such a huge ice formation never 
having been known before. 

From Ross’s time, 1841, exploration languished 
until 1895, when man first set foot on the Antarctic 
continent. The honor went to the whaling expedition 
of H.-J. Bull and Leonard Kristensen, which landed 
at Cape Adare. Two years later a Belgian expedition 
under de Gerlache reached the Antarctic and explored 
west of Graham Land but later was frozen in the ice 
pack. The mate was a young Norwegian, Roald 
Amundsen, on his first trip of exploration. A com- 
panion was Dr. Frederick Cook, who later falsely re- 
ported he had reached the North Pole. 

The next step was taken by the Newnes expedition 
led by Borchgrevink. Based at Cape Adare in 1900, 
he visited the Barrier and spent the winter in the Ant- 
arctic, the first man to brave the intense cold and un- 
known conditions. 

Slowly the coast of ‘Antarctica was being revealed 
and an idea gained of the vastness of the interior. 
The pace quickened when the “heroic age” of ex- 
ploration in that region began in 1901 with Captain 
Robert F. Scott, British naval officer. He followed 
Ross’s course, pushing even further south and opening 


OUT FOR A STROLL 
Penguins, gulls, and cape doves 
comprise most of the bird life 
on South Georgia Island, near 

the Antarctic Circle. 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


WINTER QUARTERS 
The hut of Sir Douglas Mawson 
in Adelie Land can be seen 
near the wireless mast in the 
distance. 


From ‘Argonauts of the South’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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The White Continent Emerges 


LIFE IN THE ANTARCTIC 


Right, Shackleton's ship "Endur- 
ance," icebound. The dogs are 
being fed in their snow kennels. 
Below is Captain Amundsen at 
the South Pole, December 14, 
1911. He is taking observa- 
tions to check his position. 


Photographs @ 
Underwood & Underwood 


up new vistas of mountainous land. He returned to 


Ross Island for the polar winter. Experienced as an 
explorer, Scott still was an amateur in Antarctic land 
expeditions, for he had no predecessors. 

‘In the Antarctic summer he attacked the Barrier, 


taking with him Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lieut. Ernest H. — 


Shackleton and nineteen dogs. Baffled by crevasses 
and chaotic ice he never reached land. The dogs died. 
The men contracted scurvy. After a heart-breaking 
journey of only a few hundred miles, the party was 
forced to turn back. Shackleton was the only man 
able to walk. Scott tried again, reaching the western 
plateau of South Victoria Land. His work was ex- 
tended by Shackleton, who set out this time at the 
head of his own expedition. 


HACKLETON’S PURPOSE was to reach the Pole. 

With Marshall and Wild, he headed south 

over the Barrier, relying on Manchurian ponies after 
his experience with dogs under Scott. They passed 
Scott’s furthest point South, and reached the gateway 
to the Pole on Beardmore Glacier. The hardships 
were enormous. The ponies died, the food dwindled. 
Shackleton had begun his trip on November 1, 
1908. He was turned back by hunger and sickness on 
January 9, 1909, when he was within ninety-seven 
miles of his goal. He got back on March 4, having 
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traveled 1700 miles. During his absence three others 
of his party, Prof. Edgeworth David, Douglas Maw- 
son and Dr. Mackay, had reached the South Magnetic 
Pole on the northern plateau of South Victoria Land. 
While he failed to conquer the Pole, Shackleton had 
penetrated further than any other man, making im- 
portant geological discoveries, among them coal. 

The Pole was yet to be won and the race now lay 
between Amundsen and the indefatigable Scott. The 
Norwegian’s base was at the Bay of Whales, sixty 
miles nearer the Pole than the Briton’s, whose head- 
quarters was at McMurdoo Sound. 

With four men, four sledges and fifty-seven dogs, 
Amundsen started on his journey on October 19, 
1911. He crossed the Barrier, crept up the mountains 
to the great plateau first reached by Shackleton, and 
struck for the Pole. He hoisted the Norwegian flag 
there on December 14, and was back at his base on 
January 25, 1912. Amundsen’s sole purpose was to 
reach the Pole. He did it swiftly and efficiently, but 
he collected few geological specimens; and while he 
revealed an unknown area of the continent, he failed to 
make accurate surveys. 

Scott followed Shackleton’s route up the Beardmore 
Glacier and reached the Pole on January 18, 1912, 
thirty-five days too late, a bitterly disappointed man. 

On ‘his return tragedy overtook him. One comrade, 
Evans, died from a fall at the foot of the great glacier. 
His party was starving. Captain Oates walked away 
to his death in a blizzard in the vain hope of saving 
his companions. Scott, Lieutenant Bowers, and Dr. 
Wilson died of exposure and starvation, eleven miles 
from a food depot and 155 miles from their home 
base. The cause of the disaster seems to have been 
long stretches of soft snow, very low temperatures 
for Antarctic autumn, and the collecting and hauling 
of specimens. Scott was able to add nothing to the 
polar map. But his specimens which were discovered 
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with his body, proved of an immense value to science. 

With an Australian party Mawson, who had de- 
termined the location of the Magnetic Pole on 
Shackleton’s expedition, was the next to come to 
grips with the frozen continent. He made a compre- 
hensive survey in 1913 of Adelie Land, confirming 
much of Wilkes’ work. Mawson’s observations are 
the most important and extensive of any of the polar 
adventurers. On his main journey of 2400 miles, he 
lost his two companions, Ninnis and Mertz, 6ne dying 
on the trail and the other vanishing with his dog team 
into a crevasse. Mawson himself reached his base 
after battling blizzards alone over 100 miles of trail. 
He termed Adelie Land “the Home of the Blizzard,” 
since the average wind velocity is fifty miles an hour 
and often reaches 100. 

Shackleton, undaunted, made another attempt in 
1914-16 in which he almost lost his life. His object 
was to cross the continent from Coats Land to Ross 
Bay, but his ship was caught in the ice pack, drifted 
for weeks, and finally was crushed east of Graham 
Land. He and his men took to the ice floes and then 
to the small boats they had saved. Through perilous 
waters, they finally reached Elephant Island. 

Some of the party was left there, the others braving 
a blizzard in a twenty-foot boat to reach South 
Georgia Island. That adventure is one of the epics of 
polar exploration. Shackleton was planning still an- 
other voyage when he died suddenly in 1922 and was 
buried on South Georgia. 

Of these great leaders of polar expeditions, none 
survives except Mawson. Scott perished there; 
Shackleton lies near the silent Antarctic where he 
spent many years of his life; Amundsen vanished in 
the Arctic, flying in a futile hope of rescuing Nobile’s 
men after Nobile’s dirigible disaster in the north. 


HE Antarctic then awaited the aerial con- 
+ aes 2 Sb E. Byrd and George H. 
Wilkins. Both left in 1928, Wilkins to explore Gra- 
ham or Palmer Land by air; Byrd to reach the Pole 
and survey as much of the conti- 
nent as possible from the Bay of 
Whales, Amundsen’s old _ base. 
Wilkins returned to this country a 
few months later, after a 1200- 
mile flight in a land plane in which 
he viewed some 80,000 square 
miles of the most northern part of 
the Antarctic. He established also 
that Graham Land is separated 
from the polar continent by an 
ice-filled channel. He went back 
later to his base at Deception 
Island, making six flights of ex- 
ploration in hydroplanes. Three 
of these trips traversed territory 
never before described by Antarc- 
tic explorers and revealed 300 
miles of new coastline and two 
islands previously unknown. All ie 
this despite the fact that Wilkins yf . } NX 
worked under perilous condi- From “Argon 
tions, encountering uniformly bad 





auts of the South” (Pabaits) 
THROUGH A FIELD OF YOUNG ICE 
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weather. For more than two weeks in January he was 
out of touch with the world by radio, his messages be- 
ing blocked by mountains 9000 feet high in the terrain 
he was surveying. A primary object of Wilkins’s ex- 
pedition was to lay plans to establish permanent obser- 
vation posts in the Antarctic, particularly to gather 
data of weather conditions. This he has done and has 
brought his party back to civilization. 

Byrd’s preparations were the most elaborate ever 
undertaken, the cost being more than $1,000,000. His 
equipment included four ships, four airplanes, snow 
motors, and tractors, as well as air mapping cameras 


and other newly developed scientific instruments such - 


as the depth finder and sun compass. He had the 
short wave radio also, to keep him in touch not only 
with the world but also with his exploring parties, 
and to link his planes in flight to his base camp. The 
personnel, besides the ships’ crews, consisted of eighty- 
two scientists, engineers, aviators, radio men and other 
experts. With these aids of science, which discounted 
to some extent the perils of Antarctica, Byrd flew to 
the Pole, the third to conquer it, and viewed from the 
air some 500,000 square miles of new territory. His 
ambitious plans also have been fulfilled. Evading at 
almost the last hour a freak of polar weather that 
might have doomed his whole expedition, he broke 
camp and escaped through the closing ice pack. 

Mawson, the polar veteran, again is in the Antarctic 
also. In Scott’s old ship, the Discovery, he sailed in 
October, 1928, and is based at Kerguelen Island, south- 
west of Australia. From there he has gone out sur- 
veying the coast of Antarctica in the Australian quad- 
rant. A Norwegian expedition, headed by Riiser- 
Larsen, also is in the South, exploring in the Weddell 
Sea Region to the east of Graham Land. This party 
has reported the discovery of land, hitherto unknown, 
between Coats Land and Enderby Land, and, more 
recently, northeast of Weddell Sea. Riiser-Larsen, 
like other explorers of the new era, is using planes to 
make surveys. A fifth Antarctic party, sent out by 
Argentina, is now at South Georgia Island. 

The data gathered by these 
parties undoubtedly will serve 
further to draw back the veil of 
mystery. Progress is exceedingly 
slow. A glance at a map of the 
South Polar region shows that in 
110 years only a narrow wedge has 
been pushed .inward from _ the 
coast to the Pole. This is from the 
Australian side, the most ap- 
proachable. There is a shaded 
area, indicating known land, in 
Graham Land in the South Ameri- 
can quadrant. No land of any ex- 
tent is known in the Pacific or 
African quadrants. At a liberal 
estimate, perhaps 800,000 square 
miles have been seen by the eyes 
of men. The advantage still lies 
largely with Antarctica: but 
sooner or later she must yield her 
secrets and allow mankind to 
make her closer acquaintance. 

















A Rich Man and His Money 


By EDWIN R. 


T= LIFE OF EVERY successful captain of indus- 

try presents a problem interesting alike to 

the psychologist and to the economist. What is the 

secret of the type that he represents? And what are 

the characteristics of the individual so far as he di- 
verges in any respect from the type? 

In considering the first point we are confronted by 
two significant problems, that of motives, and that of 
methods. 

So far as motives are concerned, we are no longer 
content with the older explanation of the economic 
man. In modern discussion the urge to make profits 
has been supplemented by a variety of other incentives 
to economic action. So far, however, as we can infer 
from a perusal of recent biographies, the leading eco- 
nomic motives that have actuated the typical captain 
of industry may be reduced to three in number. 

It is obvious that in our modern competitive society 
the earliest and the most significant urge on the part 
of the beginner in the economic struggle is to get on; 
and the most tangible evidence of his ability to get on 
is to be seen in his accumulation of profits. It may 
safely be accepted as almost the tritest of observations 
that in our modern society money-making is the 
earliest stimulus to economic activity. 

After reasonable success, however, has been achieved 
in this direction, some individuals at least—although 
naturally by no means all—find that the quest for 
money as such begins somewhat to pall upon them. 
Yet in a society like that of the United States, well- 
nigh everyone who has started remains in the game 
and the question arises as to what the compelling mo- 
tives for this actually are. It is comparatively easy to 
observe, and it has often been stated, that money as 
an objective is now replaced by power. A wealthy man 
will continue to develop his already large business 
chiefly because he is now actuated by the desire to 
augment his power—power over his competitors, power 
over his fellows in the community—with all for which 
that stands. 

While this is undoubtedly often true, the question 
arises whether a more significant and a more easily 
intelligible incentive is not sometimes found. The real 
secret of life, after all, is that of self-expression; and 
when we are dealing with great empire builders such 
as our foremost captains of industry, it is perhaps 
needless to seek a more recondite explanation of their 
activity. The great industrialist, the great merchant, 
the great financier is confronted day by day with a 
new situation, with a new difficulty to be overcome, 
with a new solution to be achieved. What the big man 
does is very much what the little man does, except that 
it is translated into a wider sphere. What he desires 
is to attain his immediate end, to solve his problem, 
to reach the particular objective which presents itself 
to him in the course of his daily operations. Just as 
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the artist or the intellectual worker finds his greatest 
thrill in creation, so the business man is moved funda- 
mentally by the same consideration. Not money, not 
power, but creation, success, accomplishment—that is 
the real secret of the captain of industry’s activity. 

The motives that distinguish the modern capitalist 
are, however, only one part of the explanation. Equally 
interesting are the methods that he employs. 

Here again several problems present themselves. 

The first point is that of the originality or the inde- 
pendence of the successful business man. It is some- 
times stated that the end is often achieved, as it were, 
vicariously; that the successful man attains success 
by purchasing the ideas of others, by sucking the life- 
blood of those who are unable independently to develop 
their own conceptions. That this is true in some cases 
is probable. But the advantage of an honest and truth- 
ful biography is that it enables us-to perceive the inac- 
curacy of this statement as a whole. The great man, 
whether he be a business man, a scholar, or an artist, 
shows his greatness primarily by his originality of 
conception, by his ability to visualize what a smaller 
man is unable to see. The creative sense is always a 
distinguishing mark of greatness, and this applies in 
every field of human endeavor. The success of the 
typical captain of industry is wholly original and not 
by any means is it derivative. 


HE SECOND and more interesting problem is 
i that of the way in which the great man comes 
to determine his objective. Does he spend his time in 
worrying over small matters, or does he wake up in the 
morning with a sudden flash of inspiration which 
illumines the dark corners and dissipates the difficul- 
ties? Is it not true that the great man—no matter in 
what field—is great because he has what the French 
call the flair, the instinct which crystallizes itself in the 
sudden resolution? The business man, like the artist, 
to be truly great must be gifted with an imagination— 
the imagination to conceive and to resolve. 

This does not mean, however, that one can make 
short cuts to the end or that one can achieve merely 
spectacular results. It is perhaps even more true of 
the modern business man than it is of the modern 
lawyer or the modern scholar that meticulous atten- 
tion to details may often be more important than 
genius, or rather that this itself constitutes genius. No 
individual, whatever his career, can afford to neglect 
the slow, steady and patient attention to detail which, 
as we have learned from many a life, spells the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 

So far as we know, Mr. George Eastman was the 
first manufacturer in the United States to formulate 
and to put into practice the modern policy of large- 
scale production at low costs for a world market, 


backed by scientific research and extensive advertising. 
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In respect especially to chemical investigation, we 
think that, when a study of scientific research in 
American industry comes to be written, it will, be seen 
that Mr. Eastman ranks among the first few indus- 
trialists who employed chemists to devote their entire 
time to experiments and research. 

But there is another side to the biography. What is 
typical in the life of the great captain of industry is 
clear. There are, however, other things which are not 
so obvious to the general reader and which must be 
sought for between the lines. What I refer to here is 
not so much the explanation of the type, as the secret 
of the man; and that, after all, is the most ea iced 
of all human problems. 

The life of most rich men, at least those in the 
United States, may be divided into three stages, which 
I should like to call the acquisitive, the possessive, and 
the distributive. 

At the outset, as observed above, every struggler in 
the competitive field is concerned chiefly with acquir- 
ing wealth. Even when the money-making motive has 
been supplanted by the power motive or the success 
motive, he is still primarily interested in acquisition. 
Not a few individuals never emerge from this stage. 

In the great majority of cases, however, the time 
comes when the acquisition of money as such. loses 
some of its pristine charm. Wealth now comes to be 
regarded not so much as an end in itself as a means 
to something else. The individual now turns his atten- 
tion to the conveniences, the comforts and the luxuries 
that wealth brings. If he is properly attuned he will 
gradually develop from the stage of mere material 
gratifications to that of the more immaterial ends. He 
may enjoy his mansion, his cordon bleu, his yacht; 
but he will not infrequently make an art collection or 
devote himself to some particular hobby. ‘All of these 
phenomena may be subsumed under the head of gratifi- 
cation or possession. He no longer thinks primarily 
of acquiring money, he has reached the stage of enjoy- 
ing money. He has emerged from the acquisitive and 
entered on the prmeeere stage. 


CCASIONALLY, a third stage makes its appear- 
O ance; and in some exceptional instances 
this final or distributive stage is encountered almost at 
the outset. The more finely grained the individual, the 
sooner does he. become conscious of his social responsi- 
bilities and the more does he realize that, although 
he may in first instance owe his success to himself, yet 
in a larger way he has been able to achieve his goal, 
in part at least, through the codperation of others. 
. This realization of social obligation ordinarily assumes 
three forms—responsibility to one’s associates, respon- 
sibility to one’s employees, responsibility to the 
community. 

The most common .form of this sense of social 
obligation is to one’s own immediate associates. Even 
though the conception may be his, the execution neces- 
sarily depends upon the faithfulness of his colleagues. 
For that reason, many a successful captain of industry 
finds his real pleasure to consist in advancing pari 
passu the fortunes of his colleagues. He distributes 
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to them a part of what he would otherwise retain. 

It is a step further to realize that a great business 
ultimately depends on the loyalty of the workers. Per- 
haps the most remarkable change that has come over 
modern American business is the acceptance by the 
forward-looking employer of the doctrine that has long 
been taught by economists, the theory of the economy 
of high wages. High wages are economical in a double 
sense. In the first place dearer commodities are in 
the end cheaper, because they yield more surplus, pro- 
vided that their high price reflects their intrinsic qual- 
ities. And in the second place, since profits depend 
upon sales, the wider the market the better the 
chances. The increasing wages of the mass of the com- 
munity spell a continually augmented purchasing 
power. 

These considerations have led to the growing democ- 
ratization of American industry which is scarcely sec- 
ond in importance to the characteristic features of 
integration and mass production. To enable one’s 
workers to participate in the growing prosperity of a 
business is the second phase of the distributive stage. 

Finally, as the circle constantly widens, the great 
employer includes in his purview not alone his col- 
leagues and his employees, but the public at large. 
The public as consumers he will endeavor to benefit 
by reducing the price of his product. This is of course 
the great defence of private property and private initia- 
tive. For success will be in the long run achieved only 
through service. The reduction in price which enlarges 
the producer’s market and increases his profits af- 
fords to the consumer a continually wider circle of 
satisfactions. 

The great man, however, soon passes beyond this 
circle of consumers of his own services and reaches the 
community at large, of which he is perhaps so dis- 
tinguished a part. When this final phase in his dis- 
tributive philosophy is attained, he will find his great- 
est satisfaction in the real secret of life, in making 
society as a whole the better for his having lived. If 
he reaches only the first rungs of this final ladder, he 
will make large bequests to hospitals and asylums; 
if he becomes more perspicacious and climbs to a 
higher rung, he will bestow his largesses upon educa- 
tion and research. If he climbs still upward and 
achieves the widest horizon, he will include in his 
benefactions the arts and the furtherance of world- 
wide and universal ends. 

What is characteristic in the career of Mr. Eastman 
is not only the gradual unfolding of all these traits, 
culminating in a great business as well as in a daring 
and wide-flung philanthropy, but also the more rare 
and precious sense of beauty which has ever marked 
his progress. There has been a distinct esthetic side 
in all his accomplishments, in his vocation as well as in 
his avocations. His wonderful home, his weekly 
musicals, his color photography—all these, which more 
or less unconsciously represent the deepest of his striv- 
ings, are the expression of a fundamental esthetic 
sense. To him, as to few mortals, has been vouchsafed 
the gift of combining art and industry, beauty and ef- 
ficiency, the artistic and the practical. 


This article by Dr. Seligman appears simultaneously as the introduction to Carl Ackerman's Life of George Eastman, published by 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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Mr. Eastman, 
of Rochester 


HE acquired wealth by making some- 
thing good enough and cheap enough 
for the whole world to buy. Now he 
is engaged in distributing that wealth. 


FE VERY MALE CHILD born in the United States has 

the opportunity and the right to be President. 

He possesses at once the chief qualification for that high 

office; and both of the other requisites laid down by the 

Constitution—residence and age—come merely with the 

passing of the years. Similarly, every person in this land 

of democracy has a clear path to leadership in the business 

world. Here there are no restrictions and no insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

A Rochester boy of fourteen, shortly after the Civil War, 
began to acquire leadership in a small way when circum- 
stances placed largely upon his shoulders the care of a 
widowed mother and two sisters. If Fate had not so de- 
creed, the son might otherwise have remained in school 
and ultimately helped to carry on a business college which 
the father had recently established. But the boy became 
a clerk in an insurance office, at the beginner’s wage of 
three dollars a week. 

The story thus far is a familiar one. If the lap of the 
gods held any measure of outstanding success for that 
young man there was no indication of it then. Yet today 
we find him in the front rank of the nation’s industrial 
giants, the leading citizen of his community, and one of 
the great benefactors of the world. 

George Eastman was twenty-five years old, working in a 
bank, when he became interested in amateur photography 
as a hobby; and in those days he who took pictures must 
make his own “wet plates.” A piece of glass, coated with 
collodion, furnished the medium to support a sensitive 
silver nitrate; and it was necessary to use the plates as 
soon as they were made. To take photographs out-of- 
doors one carried a box camera, a tripod, a quantity of 
chemicals, and a tent that served as the necessary “dark 
room.” There were not many photographers. 

Young Eastman’s interest in photography was coupled 
with a fondness for tinkering. He had not been to school 
since he was fourteen, and his knowledge of chemistry and 
mathematics was self-acquired and slight. It is not 
claimed that he invented the “dry plate” which trans- 





MR. GEORGE EASTMAN of photographic 
fame, whom Dr. Seligman had in mind when 


he wrote “A Rich Man and His Money”. 
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formed photography ; but he was a pio- 
neer in the making of such plates in this 
country. He developed and perfected 
his own formula. 

Further than that, he saw the com- 
mercial possibilities of his new process. 
He had something to sell to a few hun- 
dred photographers then in the busi- 
ness ; he had something to sell to untold 
thousands who otherwise never would 
have become interested in making pic- 
tures. A one-man workshop, occupied 
after banking hours, grew to be a fac- 
tory. That was in 1880. 

Eastman dry plates became famous. 

But success invites competition, and Eastman set 
about to improve his product further. What he was 
selling and shipping around the country was, roughly 
speaking, 99 per cent. glass. It was not long before 
restless energy and patient research produced the 
predecessor of the flexible film which we know today 
and also the Kodak. 

The first flexible film was not transparent; it made 
use of paper as a base for the sensitized gelatine. It 
was not only impossible for the amateur photographer 
to develop the roll ; he could not even insert or remove 
it. The camera as well as the film had to be shipped 
back to Rochester. Older readers will recall the East- 
man slogan: “You press the button. We do the rest.” 

By this time, the year 1888, Mr. Eastman was 
thirty-four years old. There followed a period of busi- 
ness expansion and constant improvement, the primary 
object being to render the taking of pictures an easier 
and yet more foolproof process. There would have 
been plenty of financial reward in the making of 
Kodaks and films for a picture-minded nation; but it 
happened that while Eastman was perfecting his film 
another young man named Edison was producing the 
first motion-picture camera. Try to imagine movies 
and talkies if only glass negatives were in use! 

The financial history of the various Eastman com- 
panies reflects at every stage the vision and courage of 
their founder. From the very first he established a 
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"TECH," IN BOSTON 


The late President Maclaurin, 
of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, asked’ Mr. East- 
man for two and a half million 
dollars. He received ten million. 


THEY INVENTED THE MOVIES 


More than forty years ago Mr. 

Eastman made the first flexible 

film for Mr. Edison's first motion- 
picture camera. 


branch in London, since he had something to sell to 
the whole world. He made it a rule to purchase every 
improvement that could be bought. He is believed to 
have been the first manufacturer to employ technical 
experts purely for research purposes, ever seeking a 
better product and cheaper methods of manufacture. 
It is not within the province of this article to appraise 
the financial rewards that came to the Eastman Dry 
Plate Company and its successors. They were con- 
stant and ever-increasing. Yet it is fair to assume that 
Mr. Eastman all through the years must have enjoyed 
quite as much a feeling that he was contributing to 
the entertainment and instruction of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people the world over. 

In later years his main concern has been the dis- 
tribution of his accumulated wealth. As early as 1891 
he began to contribute to the work of the Mechanics 
Institute of Rochester—largely, perhaps, because he 
knew that his growing business would need young men 
with technical instruction. In the same fashion, in 
1912, he made his first gift to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, because for twenty years he had 
been watching graduates of “Tech” in his own labora- 
tories. The story of his gifts to the Boston institution 
is now well known; but in the beginning he had in- 
sisted upon secrecy, and it was “Mr. Smith” who sent 
for President Maclaurin and offered two and a half 
million dollars for buildings to be erected upon a new 
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FOR THE CARE OF TEETH 


Nothing is dearer to Mr. East- 
man's heart than the improve- 
ment of health through dental 
hygiene. This dispensary which 
he built for Rochester is consid- 
ered to be a model the world 
over. Last year he gave a mil- 
lion dollars for a similar clinic 
in London, and a like sum for 
another one in Rome. 


site on the Charles River 
Basin—a sum which grew 
to eleven millions by 1920. 

There have been other 
gifts of a million dollars 
each to Hampton and 
Tuskegee for the education 
and training of Negroes, and still larger sums to the 
Eastman Theater and School of Music in Rochester 
and to the Rochester Dental Dispensary. 

The story of Mr. Eastman’s most recent philan- 
thropy is intimately associated with the endeavor of 
the General Education Board to create a number of 
medical schools throughout the country similar to the 
one that had previously been developed at Johns Hop- 
kins University. The aim was “Fewer and Better 
Doctors’ —title of a report by Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
later secretary of the General Education Board, 
printed in the Review or Reviews for August, 1910. 

Mr. Eastman’s generosity led the board to ap- 
proach him in 1920 with a plan for developing the 
University of Rochester into a great medical center 
for New York State. The board asked for two and a 
half million dollars, which it would match with a simi- 
lar gift of Rockefeller money. Mr. Eastman asserted 
that those sums were not large enough. He gave four 
million (in Kodak common stock) and persuaded the 
board to increase its own contribution to five million. 
Six years later Mr. Eastman made a second gift of two 
and a half million, and a third of six millions, to the 
University of Rochester. 


of Rochester 


There is no complete record available of the total 
of Mr. Eastman’s benefactions—all for the advance of 
education—but he has obviously had in mind the dis- 
tribution of his wealth while he himself is living. As 
long ago as 1919 he submitted to the directors of his 
factory a plan for employee ownership of stock. He 
donated ten thousand shares of his own holdings and 
induced the company to set aside a similar amount of 
unissued stock. Later he provided, for all employees, 
insurance against old age, disability, and death. 

In 1925 Mr. Eastman retired from the active man- 
agement of the business, becoming chairman of the 
board. Two of his oldest employees were made presi- 
dent and general manager; and Mr. Eastman chose 
that time to go on a hunting trip to Africa. 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Automobile manufacturers may think they 
originated mass production, but Mr. 
Eastman is far more of a pioneer. The 
picture at the left shows a battery of 
film-making machines, of which there 
are approximately fifty at Rochester. 
The picture in the circle shows cotton 
being nitrated with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids; for cotton, chemi- 
cally dissolved, forms the film base. 





Prohibition means civil war, say the Wets. But already 


A mores OF PROHIBITION, there is one fact 
which is not susceptible of dispute. The 
Dry law was ten years old on January 16 of this year. 
Following this tenth anniversary with such close 
sequence as a month and three days, an eminent inter- 
national lawyer arose with due solemnity before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
in Washington. He dared the Drys to enforce pro- 
hibition, warning them that if they really did so the 
country would have a revolution on its hands. News- 
papers throughout the land blazed this pronouncement 
on front pages. 
He made other striking remarks. 
56 


“You cannot by 
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The High Cost 


a majority of 51 or 61 per cent.,” he told the com- 
mittee, “make a crime of an act that is regarded as 
perfectly innocent. To say that the people disregard 
the law goes to the root of the matter. It is not a law, 
and they do not so regard it.” 

The speaker explained that he had drunk wine all 
his life and meant to continue doing so as a matter 
of health and joy-giving if not longevity. Thus he 
earns Classification as a modest, intellectual, wine- 


THE SORDID STORY OF LAWLESSNESS AS 


Raids, captured: liquor, confiscated rum-running craft, 
locked liquor-selling restaurants, arrested - night-club 
away—this is: nullification. ‘The cry of "break the 





the nullification which they preach has wrought havoc. 





This Place CLOSED 
~ For Violation of the 
National Prohibition Set: 


U.S. 


of Nullification 


drinking Wet. Speaking for the people, however, he 
voiced the opinion that they do not regard prohibition 
as a law. A man of the people who operates a still 
is by this reasoning not a talking nullificationist but 
a working one, working in behalf of those who must 
have their drink and pocketing whatever profits come 
to him through such service. 

Relying upon such skill and observation as have 
come to him as a newspaper reporter, interwoven with 


PICTURED IN THE NEWS FROM DAY TO DAY 


dumped wines, destroyed beer kegs, illicit stills, pad- 
hostesses, water substituted for liquor ostensibly thrown 
Dry Law" leads: to the breaking of other laws. 














By HOWARD McLELLAN 


other experience as an investigator of crime, this 
chronicler hopes to make clear what nullification of 
the Dry law costs the nation in damage to the entire 
structure of its law, to its business, to its social fabric, 
and as a contribution to the unprecedented era of law- 
lessness which both alarms and mystifies the nation. 

Toward this objective we may start in Brooklyn, 
New York, with a brief record of what happened there 
last February, a week before the warning of revolu- 
tion was flung at the Congressional committee. 

For years Brooklyn has been known as the borough 
of homes and churches. It is a pleasant place. Rents 
are reasonable; the air, which is washed by the At- 
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lantic, has a salty, invigorating sharpness. The popula- 
tion is made up largely of wage-earners of both the 
dark- and white-collared classes and their families. 
In the old damp days Brooklyn supported one of the 
largest beer gardens in the world. This type of out- 
door drinking and eating place was popular. They 
were numerous, spacious, and conspicuous; and per- 
haps because of these external circumstances Brook- 
lynites were regarded as thirsty people, although this 
generality was unjust. Brooklyn harbored and still 
harbors some of the most ardent working Drys. 


HE PRESENT SITUATION there is neither better 
T nor worse than that prevailing in other metro- 
politan areas where, in addition to wetness of the 
nullification type, there is a general crime problem. 
Of 25,000 reputed speak-easies flourishing in greater 
New York City, 10,000 are said to be in Brooklyn, 
New York’s largest borough. For a wage-earner, 
whisky that costs fifty cents a glass and beer that 
costs twenty-five cents a goblet is beyond his daily 
reach. The speak-easies are supplied by bootleg rings 
which sell liquor at their own high prices, loaded down 
with the costs of armed transportation and “protec- 
tion.” Those who cannot afford speak-easy liquor 
either make their own or buy it from free-lance boot- 
leggers working independently of the rings and selling 
at cut prices. As a consequence of this demand for low- 
priced stuff, several thousand stills are hidden away in 
Brooklyn basements and sheds. 

Public School No. 83 is in the center of a residential 
district in Brooklyn where workers’ homes predomi- 
nate. In this school-house, on the morning of February 
13, 500 children were singing in the auditorium and 
1500 were at work in classrooms. On the walls and in 
the windows of the rooms were likenesses of Abraham 
Lincoln, draped with American flags as a reminder 
that the day before was the anniversary of the great 
emancipator’s birth. 

Suddenly a terrific blast rocked the building and 
shattered every window in its front wall. The air filled 
with flying débris of what had been two modest wooden 
dwellings across the street. A Negro, terrified and 
bleeding, staggered from the wreckage of one of the 
dwellings, looked back to see the havoc that had been 
wrought, and vanished in sudden flight. 

The first blast was followed by a second, more 
powerful, explosion. A puff of gray smoke and a ter- 
rifying sheet of flame leapt up to the classroom win- 
dows. The school principal tried to sound the fire 
alarm, but the wires had been torn apart by the blast. 
Calmly he sent orders to the teachers to march out 
with their pupils. They were already marshaling the 
youngsters in the classrooms and putting them into 
wraps to meet the icy weather outside. The day was 
unusually cold. 

Down on the first floor, where a wood-working class 
of boys and girls was busy, the door had beeh jammed 
by the force of the explosion. The children and 
teachers were trapped. Many climbed to the windows 
and dropped twelve feet to the frozen ground below, 
their hands cut from contact with jagged window 
panes. On the second floor a courageous teacher found 
her classroom door jammed also. Lunging at it three 
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times, she finally forced it open and led several hun- 
dred children to safety. 

As the children were marching down the outer stair- 
way to the street it seemed that the panic which had 
been averted by the cool-headed teachers might yet 
occur. Hundreds of frantic mothers rushed the orderly 
lines, shrieking and trying to seize their children and 
bundle them off to safety. Police were called and order 
was restored. Fire and police emergency trucks ap- 
peared. Ambulances carried away fifteen injured chil- 
dren, four mothers, and a teacher. 

A fire marshal, digging among the ruins of the two 
wrecked buildings, found the fragments of a still, and 
later reconstructed what had been a moonshine outfit 
capable of producing 250 gallons of liquor in a single 
operation. Further investigation disclosed that the 
still operator had obtained his fuel from a gas pipe 
which had been run around the meter to cheat the gas 
company. Mash was found clogging the sewers. The 
still had been in operation several months and in that 
time must have turned out quite a large supply. The 
direct cause of the explosion was ignition, by flames 
under the still, of gas escaping from the pipe which 
ran around the meter. 

A startling bit of nullification was discovered. The 
operator of the still had violated twenty-two old- 
established and well-settled state and city laws, which 


had no connection with prohibition, in the process of 


furnishing liquor to his customers. First of all, he had 
committed a larcenous act in cheating the gas com- 
pany, as well as a violation of the building code which 
prohibits unauthorized tampering with gas meters. 

The other violations ranged from operating a still 
near a school-house (an old law) to endangering human 
lives. He had nullified provisions of the statutory 
penal law, of the sanitary and building codes, general 
business laws, and tax and license ordinances, all in 
order to supply liquor to those who do not regard the 
Dry law as a law. The next day police, fire, tenement 
and health department officers combined in a search 
for stills near school-houses. They uncovered a num- 
ber and arrested their operators under a law passed 
many years before the Dry laws became effective. 

The operator of the still which exploded never was 
found. Possibly he sought some secluded spot where 
he meditated, frantically and painfully no doubt, on 
the cost to himself, both physically and financially, 
of his service to the cause of nullification. 


N THIS way, then, the Dry law is nullified. 
But the assertion of the nullificationist that 
the prohibition law should be nullified privately and 
officially because it is unenforceable is the same cry 
that every seasoned bank burglar, hold-up man, mur- 
derer, and thief raises. He believes that no law is 
enforceable against his own interests. Nor is his mind 
the type which distinguishes between questionable 
and unquestionable laws. If eminent persons clamor 
for nullification of the Dry law, that is precisely what 
the criminal has been doing with all laws. He practices 
rather than clamors—with gun, bomb, or blackjack 
as the instrument of nullification. 
Yet among other evils charged against the Dry law 
is the growth of criminality among the male youth of 
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the country. It is pointed out that a large percentage 
of the armed bandits picked up by the police are not 
yet in their majorities. It is not urged that drink 
makes them more reckless or turns them to crime in 
their youth. Instead we are told that like their elders 
they have lost respect for all law because of the un- 
enforceability of Dry laws. 

Guns are required to escort shipments of contra- 
band liquor. Adventurous youths are fascinated by 
guns. A chapter from the liquor situation in one of 
our largest cities throws light upon the relation of 
guns and youth to nullification. 

Detroit is one of the cities which has borne the 
brunt of an intensive attempt at nullification. This 
thriving city’s proximity to Wet Windsor, in Ontario— 
the two cities face each other across the Detroit River 
—has much to do with the wetness of America’s auto- 
motive center. The picture of Detroit as painted by 
ardent Wets drips darkly with evil. One such author- 
ity places between 25,000 and 30,000 gangsters in the 
city. More than $75,000,000 worth of Canadian liquor 
each year, it is said, crosses the Detroit River into the 
United States. Something like $22,000,000, the Wets 
declare, is spent annually for contraband narcotics. 
There were 170 bombing outrages in three years. More 
than 2500 humble dry cleaners pay 2 per cent. of their 
profits to blackmailing racketeers. All this and a lot 
more are charged to prohibition. The Wets point out 
that by nullifying the Dry laws on a large scale relief 
will come to an intolerable situation. It is said openly. 
The hypothesis is not new. It abounds wherever the 
Wets preach and practise nullification and crime flour- 
ishes on a large scale. 

For a day and a night I was the guest of a Canadian 
Mounted Police constable at what is known in Detroit 
and Windsor as a “beer siding.” It consisted of a spur 
railroad track, a flimsy lean-to and a boat float on 
Turkey Creek, a sluggish, muddy slough which empties 
into the Detroit River from the Ontario side. 

Freight cars loaded with Canadian beer in cartons 
stood on the spur track. These cartons were loaded 
by means of an endless belt conveyor into flat- 
bottomed rowboats propelled by outboard motors. By 
this primitive means the beer was ferried to Detroit. 
A raw-boned, massively proportioned Cornishman 
known only as Alec was in charge of the siding, paid 
by the Canadian brewers. Alec had a grievance against 
all American officialdom. He had sneaked across the 
river one afternoon and our immigration officials took 
him out of a prize ring just as he was about to go into 
attion against an American opponent. He hoped to win 
the championship and with the money remain in the 
United States. He had his eye on Jack Dempsey. 

“T never touch a drop of any kind of stuff,” he said, 
explaining how he happened to take the job. “But 
I’m sore on all Federal cops you Yanks have. I’m 
getting hunk with them here.” A shotgun lay upon two 
large spikes driven into the shanty wall. “You bet 
none of them dares come up Turkey Creek while I’m 
here,” he added glancing at the shotgun. 

Presently there was chugging in the creek and a 
fleet of six row-boats jammed their noses against the 
float. In the gray dusk forms of capably shouldered 
youths loomed out of the small boats. Cartons of beer 


then began to roll down to them on the conveyor. 

The youths ranged in age from sixteen to twenty. 
All were Americans. Automatic pistols were either 
hung over their shoulders or strapped to belts. An 
introduction by Alec to a seventeen-year-old master 
of a beer ferry proved an open sesame. He was an 
upstanding, vigorous youth, fair of face and hair. An 
automatic gleamed at his belt. He said he had come 
direct to the beer ferries from school in Indiana. 

“Down home,” he said, “my first experience with 
booze was delivering orders for a gin bootlegger. Most 
of his customers were the best people in town. They 
were always glad to see me. Nobody ever said boo 
about the law. Then my boss took to importing 
whisky. I drove the car that brought in the stuff. 
He gave me a gun, this same gun I’ve got with me. 
It was the first time I ever packed one. Hi-jackers 
stuck up my car one night and when I pulled the gun 
on them I discovered how even a tough hi-jacker will 
crawl before a gun. Then I came to Detroit. It’s a 
bigger city and wide open. I ferry beer all day and 
night. Carry thirty cases a load and get half a dollar 
a case. Big money for a kid like me.” 

“Ever have occasion to use the gun now?” he was 
asked.  _ 

“For battles on the river,” he smiled. “Fighting off 
customs gents and prohibition men and hi-jackers. 
You don’t always know who you're fighting with until 
you read newspapers next day and usually we had the 
best of it, in the battles and in the newspapers. We 
figure the public is with us.” 


7 MONTHS passed. Our next meeting with 
the youthful beer carrier was in a Detroit 
police station. He had been arrested with three others, 
former companions in the beer racket, for holding up 
a branch bank and stealing $18,000. 

“We got tired of all the rigamarole of handling 
beer,’ he sorrowfully explained. “We figured why 
bother with bottles and battles and night-and-day 
work when we knew how to use a gun and could walk 
into a bank and get big cash instead of bottles.” 

Next time I saw the young blond Indianan he was 
shuffling toward a van on his way to prison for twenty- 
five years. He had nothing to say. He was a beaten, 
tragic figure. He seemed in a daze. He might have 
been wondering why those he had worked so hard to 
serve with beer—who were crying “the Dry law’s no 
law, break it”’—had not come to his rescue. They 
encouraged him in his law-breaking, but they were 
not present even to commiserate with him as he started 
on his way to pay the price of his active nullification 
of more than one law. 

The phenomenal growth of racketeering is attrib- 
uted, like all other present-day evils, to the unenforce- 
ability of Dry laws. Perhaps this is due to the Wet’s 
unfamiliarity with his racketeer. The term is newly 
coined and is often misused to indicate all professional 
criminals. 

The racketeer is a supreme nullificationist, a spe- 
cialist at the job. He is an overlord of crime who has 
found a way to monopolize the services of lesser 
criminals. He directs large forces of gunmen, gang- 
sters, fixers, and bribers who are organized into mobs. 
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Scarface Al Capone, the arch racketeer, is reputed 
to have controlled more than 500 mobs. Their essential 
purpose, in fact their whole activity, is to organize 
nullification of all law and the right of others to do 
business and to live. 

The manufacture, transportation, and distribution 
of bootleg have extended the racketeer’s field of opera- 
tions. Their organizations have become machines, pro- 
tecting the booze industry against its external enemies, 
the law-enforcement agencies, and also against its in- 
ternal enemies, the extortionists who thrive upon 
illicit industry. The need for this specialized protec- 
tion service is quite apparent. If one traces the history 
of a bottle of contraband liquor from its source to 
its consumption it will be found that from stage to 
stage scores of old-established laws are broken. 

Having built up effective organizations to protect 
the bootleg industry, the racketeer extends his service 
to other fields. If nullification of the Dry law is desired 
by a considerable number of people, and the racketeer 
translates that desire into action, he can do so with 
respect to all other laws.. With his limited capacity 
for reasoning he accepts the Wet mandate and goes 
forth to battle against all laws, legitimate business, 
and personal liberty. 

The cost of racketeering to every man, woman, and 
child in Chicago is $45 a year. E. H. McCoy of the 
Chicago Employers’ Association has fixed this pro rata. 
Here is how it works out: If you happen to live in 
one of the large cities where racketeering has become 
intrenched along with booze, and your laundry costs 
you treble what it cost five years ago, or your linen 
comes back ruined by acid, or never comes back be- 


cause your laundrymen may have stopped a racketeer’s . 


bullet, you experience the high cost of racketeering. 

The cost of building your home may be loaded 
down with a mysterious item which is explained only 
when an organization like the Employers’ Association 
announces that when a steam shovel digs into the earth 
to excavate for the foundation, every cubic yard of 
earth it brings up is assessed five cents for the benefit 
of gunning and bombing emissaries working for 
racketeers who are extending their protective service. 

If your garage bill is suddenly increased with no 
explanation therefore, the rise may be found due to 
the fact that the racketeers are warring among them- 
selves, that in order to win this war seven men were 
lined up against a garage wall and killed. In racketeer- 
ing the hard-working killer must be paid for the job, 
and this cost is tacked on to whatever you are paying 
for garage service plus the price the garage man pays 
to the racketeer for the privilege of being protected 
against the very agencies the racketeer invokes to om 
the garage out of business. 

In New York City the price of milk in certain sec- 
tions was suddenly advanced. It was discovered that 
the racketeer who had forced milk dealers to pay him 
for protection against his own gunmen also was the 
gentleman who controlled the sale of bootleg to night 
clubs. The wetwash king in a large eastern city is 
an ex-convict who served time for murder and now 
owns the biggest gin factory in addition to the wet- | 
wash monopoly. He brags that the wetwash business 
is one of the most profitable industries known because 
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« “no solicitors have to go out and drum up trade.” 
Three thousand wetwash collectors bring their busi- 
ness to his laundries because they dare not do other- 
wise under penalty of death or destruction of their 
business. A loaded gun, a bomb, or blinding acids are 
silent but potential business getters. 

Arnold Rothstein, New York gambling czar who 
was murdered recently, was an outstanding racketeer. 
Ostensibly he was interested in gambling only, but 
the protective mobs he controlled to shield his 
gambling were hired out to protect beer trucks, speak- 
easies, and narcotic operations. He had tremendous 
underworld power. When his sudden death turned the 
limelight on his operations it was found that he put 
judges on the bench, named important police officials 
for promotion, and employed judge- and jury-bribers 
on a large scale. He and his agents not only used guns 
in the process of nullifying the laws he didn’t 
want, but he resorted to the more subtle method of 
corruption. 

The racketeering nullificationist is a deadly species. 
In one of our wettest cities a group of speak-easy 
operators retained the services of a racketeer’s protec- 
tive machine to insure a free supply of liquor. Four 
gunmen were assigned to the task, but presently saw 
an easier way of getting more money. They kidnapped 
the very speak-easy proprietors they had been hired 
to protect and in one afternoon collected $250,000 in 
ransoms, 

This is one of the tragic difficulties which befall 
prime nullifiers. There is no telling when the guns of 
the hired nullifiers will be turned against their em- 
ployers. If the thirsty man pays more for his milk, 
laundry, garage, ice, and home, or finds that his payroll 
wagon is held up, or his cashier slain in a robbery, or 
the school which his children are attending has been 
wrecked by an exploding still, he should not be 
shocked. A murderous machine is necessary to over- 
ride the Dry law. While the individual drinker does 
not recognize prohibition as a law and seeks his supply 
in a speak-easy, the man who supplies the speak-easy 
or operates it enlarges upon that viewpoint and nulli- 
fies all law, the right to liberty, and the right to life. 


age we BUSINESS contributes unwillingly, 
perhaps unknowingly, and at considerable 
cost to the upkeep of the protective racketeering or- 
ganizations. This cost is passed on to the consumer— 
where it can be passed on. But there are other direct 
costs involved in Dry law nullification which business 
cannot pass down. One of these direct costs strikes at 
the very heart of legitimate business. 

In twenty years the manufacturer of one of the most 
popular articles in universal home use has spent $24,- 
000,000 to exploit a trade-mark which probably is one 
of the most valuable in the world. This company’s 
export business amounted to about $5,000,000 an- 
nually. Suddenly it dropped to less than a million. Its 
dealers abroad were still selling the product but not 
buying it from the old firm. The company was at a 
loss to explain the suddenly diminishing returns. 

A chemical examination of the product found in 
foreign dealers’ shelves disclosed that the foreign mar- 
kets had been flooded with an imitation which bore 
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perfect copies of the genuine wrapper and trade-mark. 
After costly, circuitous investigations detectives found 
a plant in a large Eastern city noted for its wetness, 
where the spurious wrappers and trade-marks were 
printed. It was a printshop. 

Every bottle of bootleg liquor, to bring the high 
prices their peddlers demand, must bear a label that 
looks genuine. Having nullified the Dry law, the 
printer proceeded to nullify the ownership of priceless 
trade-marks. In doing so he violated at least ten old- 
established laws, ranging from counterfeiting and forg- 
ery to misbranding and violation of copyright and 
patent laws. 

There was an ironical climax to the prosecution of 
the operators of this printshop. One man on the jury 
held out. The prosecution suspected that he had been 
bribed—by the bootleggers’ protective organization! 
It had reached into the jury-box as it often does. 

Concurrently with the increase in nullification of 
Dry laws there has been an alarming increase in com- 
mercialized gambling in large American cities. Boot- 
legging and gambling go together. Miami, Florida, is 
much in the newspapers as this is written. The city 
caters to a transient, pleasure-seeking population. 
Everything is done to make the stay of visitors pleas- 
ant and also profitable for local enterprises. There are 
horse- and dog-races daily and gambling houses oper- 
ate. Betting at the tracks was openly engaged in until 
February 20, when the racing interests were ordered 
to suspend their betting operations. The city author- 
ities who took this step had the backing of Miami’s 
home-owning and business interests. After a_ brief 
suspension betting was resumed. 

To get around Florida’s anti-betting law the horse- 
and-hound impresarios introduced the stock certificate 
betting system, which in many other states has been 
held by courts to be merely an evasion of gambling 
laws. The plea that was set up in behalf of the stock 
certificate system and all illegal gambling deserves 
mention because it precisely follows the argument of 
the Dry law nullifier. A newspaper sporting corre- 
spondent outlines this plea in the following dispatch 
sent out after the betting had been resumed: 

“The horses are running here and the dogs also. 
Betting on both is going on without official molesta- 
tion. The gambling places are again doing business. 
While not in sympathy with lawlessness, sporting men 
told the powers that be that their attempts to turn 
Miami into a heavenly domain would hurt business 
and keep visitors away. The effect of this blast has 
been felt. The tracks are running and business at 
them is picking up.” 

It is not difficult to understand how this “blast” 
originated. One of the men most deeply interested 
in race-track betting in Miami and in other parts of 
the country was the most notorious bootlegger in the 
country. He controlled a $40,000,000 rum smuggling 
machine with international ramifications. His agents 
bribed, shot at, and beat enforcement officers. He was 
finally convicted and sent to a Federal penitentiary 
for two years. 

There is no evidence that one of this man’s friends 
or customers or any voluble defender of the privilege 
of nullifying the Dry law offered him a penny for his 


defense or appealed to the President~of-the~United=-<~ ~~ - 


States to save their active champion of nullification 
from the penitentiary. 

The situation just described is true of gambling 
wherever it flourishes on an extensive scale. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, found that money-paying slot machines 
were being openly operated in thousands of stores. 
Two newspapers and a courageous judge tried to stop 
them and did stop them, but only after the gambling 
interests had tried to nullify the right to a free press 
by bombing one of the militant newspaper offices. 


Bea MENACE Of revolution if the Dry laws were 
really enforced offers challenging possibilities. 
If such a calamity were to befall America it would be 
interesting to see on which side the racketeer and his 
cohorts would be aligned. Would the respectable Wets 
embrace them as fighting allies, or would the crooks, 
equipped as they are with long experience at nullifica- 
tion, take command and order the respectable element 
in the army of revolution to fall in line, behind? The 
experience of bootleggers and gamblers who hire 
trained gangsters to protect their illicit operations 
only to have the armed thugs kidnap them and exact 
heavy ransoms for their lives is worth including in 
any contemplation of the promised revolution. 

And who would pay the army of professional nulli- 
ficationists, the shock troops? In my experience I have 
never found a racketeer or one of his lesser workers, 
or a bootlegger or gambler who says he’s in the game 
altruistically to serve persons who believe personal 
liberty is being denied them. Gangsters, bootleggers, 
and gamblers have their own personal liberty, or think 
they have. One of the most precious of their personal 
liberties is to make money, as much of it as they can, 
and of course with their own deadly methods. 

A racketeer of mighty standing put it to me this 
way: “I'll work for anybody that wants my services 
but . . . I do nothing for nothing, and damned little 
for five dollars. I figure this way. If they catch me 
and convict me for the services I perform for others, 
I know I'll do the going to jail, and that’s worth a lot 
of money. I don’t see anybody that favors cracking 
the Dry laws, the decent people, offering to go to jail 
or putting up money to defend fellows like us.” 

In covering trials of many bootleggers and rum run- 
ners in my newspaper capacity I have tried to keep 
track of their history, having in mind the premise so 
widely exploited by the nullificationists that the Dry 
law makes law-breakers of honest men. I found that of 
those convicted seven out of ten were already engaged 
in unlawful enterprise: before the Dry law became 
operative. The directing head of a well-known psy- 
chopathic laboratory made studies of fifty minor boot- 
leggers. They possessed the intelligence of children 
of ten and twelve years. Certainly here is materia! 
for the talking nullificationist or the active one. 

Also, it may be added, the most convenient cover 
for crimes of all types is the cry that they were com- 
mitted to serve people who do not think the Dry law 
is a law. It is especially convenient for the gangster, 
who commits murder or sabotage to have his crime 
blamed on prohibition and find that there are emi- 
nently respectable persons who believe it. 




















By Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


DRIFTING 


ce 
M: PRESIDENT, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum.” It is Senator Blease who 
speaks, his shock of gray hair surmounting a florid face 
wreathed in smiles. We remember him when he was 
the vitriolic Governor of South Carolina. 

There are twelve Senators in the chamber. That a 
quorum is not present is as evident as the dome on the 
Capitol itself. But it seems that the eyes of the presid- 
ing officer are not to be depended upon, though his ears 
are so delicately attuned that he has just been able to 
estimate with assurance the relative numerical strength 
of rival male choruses chanting yea or shouting nay. 
He therefore directs the clerk to call the roll. 

Allen! Ashurst! Baird! Barkley! Bingham! 
Black! Blaine! Not a response until the clerk comes 
to the name of Mr. Blease himself. But we hear a 
gong ringing somewhere behind the scenes. Doors to 
right of us and doors to left of us begin to swing 
inward. The air is filled with the march of many feet. 
More and more Senators now answer to their names 
until the end of the alphabet is reached. Then it ap- 
pears that those members who arrive after their names 
have been called stand in their places, the Chair 
recognizes them one by one, and the clerk marks them 
as being present. 

Dashing Bob LaFollette, son of his father, rates the 
highest mark in efficiency by stepping inside the door, 
nodding to the clerk, and stepping out again. Other 
Senators disappear more leisurely—perhaps we should 
say more stealthily—after answering to their names. 
By the time the clerk has,tabulated the result the 
floor is quite as deserted as it was when the absence 
of a quorum was suggested. The presiding officer rises 
to announce the result: “Sixty-four Senators having 
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The Senate considers the tariff 


Ten Cents Per 


By a VISITOR 


answered to their names, a quorum is present!” Italics 
and exclamation point are ours. 

It is Friday, March 7, 1930, though the dignified 
Senators persist in the fiction that it is still January 6, 
and that date has been carried on their calendar and 
their record for two months. The Senate is debating 
the Tariff bill, in fact it has been debating the tariff 
for almost a year. It assembled on April 15, 1929, at 
the call of President Hoover, to consider farm relief 
legislation and “limited tariff revision.” 

To understand why it takes so long for the Senate 
to act, it is helpful to sit for a time in the visitors’ 
gallery. At the moment, the handsome senior Senator 
from New York, Dr. Copeland, a physician by profes- 
sion, is speaking. From his seat in the gallery the 
visitor can see most of the floor of the Senate. There 
is no Democratic colleague of the speaker in sight. 
There are six Republicans on the other side, three 
couples in animated conversation. The speaker per- 
force addresses the gallery, striding vigorously back 
and forth. It is a night session, for the Senate is smart- 
ing under criticism and anxious to achieve results. An 
interruption has occurred. We quote from the record: 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Herblock, in Chicago Daily News 
DROPPING THE SUBJECT 








—and some other things as well 


Dozen Pieces 


in the GALLERY 


THE PresipING OFFIcer. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the question before the Senate? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole on pottery. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. Kean. May we have the amendment read? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

THE CuHreF CLERK. On page 40, line 15, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the following was stricken out: ‘10 
cents per dozen pieces and.” 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. JoHnson. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JoHNson. Has not exactly that amendment been 
concurred in, and when the bill came into Senate were 
not all of the amendments to which there were no reser- 
vations concurred in by the Senate? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the amendments that 
were made as in Committee of the Whole as to which 
there was no request for a separate vote were concurred 
in by the Senate. 

Mr. JoHNson. Then how is it possible for us to have 
the question before us as to a particular and specific 
amendment again? 
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By Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 
EVERY CIRCUS HAS A TRICK MULE 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


THE BATTLE CRY 


PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it not on the reserved list? 

Mr. JoHnson. I have heard no one ask for a specific 
vote upon the matter. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on the list of reserved 
amendments, the Chair will state. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Very well. Has a vote upon it been 
asked? 

Mr. Smoot. We have not yet reached the point of 
voting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
will state it. 

Mr. BarKLEY. This memorandum of reservations 
merely says “pottery.” There are two or three sections 
of this bill which refer to pottery, and no specific amend- 
ment appears to have been reserved. I do not quite un- 
derstand how we can point out any one particular amend- 
ment and say that it is the amendment intended to be 
reserved in the pottery schedule, unless some Senator has 
specified a definite amendment which he desired reserved. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hopes that the 
Senator will not make that point, because we would then 
have to have a separate vote on every amendment in this 
schedule. 

Mr. BarKLEy. Of course, if such a reservation applies 
to one amendment, it applies to all of them alike. 

Mr. Boraw. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

THE Presipinc OrrFicer. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CopEtanp. I yield. 

Mr. Borauw. Do I understand that the pottery item is 
now under consideration, and that it is in such form, hav- 
ing been reserved, that we may vote on it? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. As soon as the Senator from 
New York shall have yielded the floor, if some other 
Senator does not desire to speak, a vote on the amend- 


ment will be in order. 
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Mr. Borau. I did not desire to take the Senator from 
New York off the floor. I was merely trying to ascertain 
the parliamentary situation. I understand that the amend- 
ment has been specifically reserved. 

THE PRESIDING OFFicer. It has been. 

Mr. Borau. Then, I should like at this time to ask to 
have a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
York has the floor, the Chair must remind the Senator 
from Idaho. 





Thereupon Dr. Copeland proceeds. For a moment 
or two he talks about the tariff on pottery and then 
launches into a passionate plea for a cash bonus for 
veterans of the Great War. It is a subject that evi- 
dently lies close to his heart. “We promised these boys 
the Woolworth Building. We gave them a gold brick. 
We gave them insurance so that their heirs might buy 
tombstones for them.” 


E DISPATCHES a page, who reappears with a 

formidable volume. From this the speaker 
refreshed his memory about a day in 1924 when the 
Senate—or, rather, Republican members of the Sen- 
ate—rejected his plea for a cash bonus. “One of the 
reasons why we have unrest in the country [it is the 
day after Red Thursday, which witnessed Communist 
riots in Washington and elsewhere] is because hun- 
dreds of thousands of war veterans are discontented 
with the treatment they have had from the United 
States Government.” 

The Senator goes on and on until we hear him re- 
mark: “But I came here, Mr. President, to say some- 
thing about the pottery business.” We rightly assume 
that the speech is coming to an end. 

Again the presiding officer announces: “The ques- 
tion is on concurring in the amendment made as in the 
Committee of the Whole, which will be stated”: 


Mr. Boraw. Mr. President, is this a vote on whether 
we shall sustain the action of the committee? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President, may not the amend- 
ment be divided? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, why can we not vote on 
it all at once, because if we are 
to have a duty on china we are 
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Mr. Harrison. Why not concur in that amendment 
and let us get it out of the way? 

Mr. Smoot. That is the very question now. 

Mr. Norris. The question now is whether we will 
concur in that amendment. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment in line 15, page 40, made.as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West 
Virginia asks for the yeas and nays. Is the demand 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Harrison. The question is whether the Senate 
shall concur in the action taken as in Committee of the 
Whole, and those in favor of reducing the rate from that 
which the House provided will vote “yea” and those 
opposing it will vote “nay.” 

THE Presipinc OrFicer. That is correct. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

THe LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, line 15, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out “10 
cents per dozen pieces and.” 


Again the bell is rung, and the Senators begin to 
pour into the chamber like children into a one-room 
schoolhouse. Each one answers “yea” or “nay.” You 
speculate as to how they can possibly know which 
way to vote. The result is announced as yeas 27, nays 
30, and the journal reads: “So the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole was not concurred in.” 


O* MORE LINE in the lengthy Tariff bill has 
thus been adopted. The visitor in the gal- 
lery feels that he has been privileged to witness an 
achievement. But the ubiquitous Bob LaFollette now 


‘bobs up, is recognized, and asks unanimous consent 


“that there be inserted in the Record at this point the 
roll-call vote taken on November 5, as in Committee 
of the Whole, upon this question.” There being no 
objection the vote referred to was ordered printed. 

What does this incident mean? 
Nothing, except that the young man from Wisconsin 
is ungraciously reminding his 





for it all, and if we are against 
a duty on china we are against it 
all? I ask unanimous consent 
that we include the whole para- 
graph in the one vote. 

Mr. BoraH. Was it covered 
by a reservation? 

Mr. Kean. No; none of it is 
covered by a reservation. 

Mr. Harrison. As I under- 
stand the first amendment, it is 
to strike out what the House 
did. 

Mr. Smoot. The first amend- 
ment on this point is where the 
committee struck out “10 cents 
per dozen pieces.” That was 








colleagues that the vote which 
they have just registered has no 
other effect than to reverse a 
vote recorded four months 
earlier. Or November 5 the 
Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, struck out from the 
Tariff bill—prepared by a com- 
mittee of its own members— 
the words: “ten cents per dozen 
pieces and.” Now, on March 
7, it was voting not to strike 
them out. 

As the presiding officer an- 
nounced that “the clerk will 
state the next amendment,” the 








agreed to by the Senate as in By Kirby, in the New York World 
HO, HUM! 


Committee of the Whole. 


visitor left the chamber, a sad- 
der if not a wiser man. 
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Why Navies Won't Be Reduced 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Representative of the Review of Reviews 
at the London Conference 


By Cable 
from London 


O NCE MORE, aS a 
month ago, I am 


writing at a moment when 
the face of the situation in 
naval conference is about to 
change rapidly. Then the in- 
troduction of tonnage demands 
of several nations was about to 
produce crystallization of the 
whole situation. Now the re- 
turn of the French delegation 
brings things necessarily to the 
edge of a decision. Official 
Britain has already made it 
clear that the naval conference 
cannot last beyond Easter 
without becoming a grave ob- 
stacle to the business of the 
British government, and _ par- 
ticularly to the discussion and 
disposition of the British 
budget. Success or failure must 
come within the next few weeks. 

As far as the conference has yet progressed, what 
has happened is, first of all, it has been made clear 
that in no country is there going to be any reduction of 
tonnage except in capital ships. And this reduction is 
merely registration that in the naval world the battle- 
ship, for a variety of reasons, has passed out of the 
picture as an instrument of defense. 

As far as the United States is concerned, we started 
this conference with a total tonnage of just about 
1,200,000 tons, and we shall finish it with the same 
figure. But within these limits we shall have disposed 
of something like 250,000 tons of obsolete and obso- 
lescent capital ship and destroyer tonnage, and have 
undertaken to replace this by about the same volume 
of big cruisers, small cruisers, and airplane carriers. 

While a great number of American citizens have 
rather vaguely imagined that the naval conference 
would lead to reduction, the actual truth has always 
been that no real reduction could take place. This is 
because the chief objective of our delegation was 
parity with Britain, and parity involved building up 
to the strength the British fixed as their minimum fig- 
ure. That figure was settled at the Rapidan when 
Mr. Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald fixed 


TREATY or no treaty, all the European 
nations at the Naval Conference are 
going to build bigger navies, cables 
Mr. Simonds. If America wants parity 
it must build ships, not scrap them. 
And if there is any limitation at Lon- 
don, it will be fixed by the wealth of 
the nations, and not the Conference. 


THE LONDON SEANCE 


The Spirit of Peace will not appear. 
From the Berlin Kladderadatsch 


cruiser tonnage at equality on a 
basis of 339,000 tons apiece, 
with possible adjustments due 
to the difference in the size of 
boats. 

Mr. Hoover and the country 
mistakenly imagined that the 
British figure was a maximum 
and that reduction would still 
be possible. London has showed 
the contrary. Since Britain, 
regardful of her own security, 
will not climb down, we must 
climb up. Moreover, while it 
has finally been proven beyond 
debate that Britain is ready at 
all times to recognize American 
parity, and thus to resign naval 
supremacy long hers, she is not 
prepared to abandon the two- 
power standard in Europe. 
Britain will therefore base her 
fleet upon the strength of conti- 
nental powers, particularly of France and Italy. 

The conference has also demonstrated that it is 
not possible to discuss tonnage questions and naval 
ratios without bringing in the element of political ar- 
rangements. It is the failure to perceive the truth of 
this fact which has produced the worst troubles here. 
MacDonald and Hoover pretty tharoughly thrashed 
out the Anglo-American difficulties and reached an 
agreement beside the banks of the Rapidan. But 
they did not take into account the Anglo-French situa- 
tion, the Franco-Italian difficulties, and- up to the 
present hour seem to have under-estimated the Japa- 
nese matter. The question of Anglo-American parity 
has been settled and a basic agreement on equality will 
probably survive any outcome of the conference, but 
it seems now to have been a mistake to call the con- 
ference before some preliminary exploration had been 
done, particularly in the French situation. 


P TO MID-Marcu France has steadfastly held 

to the conception that she must either be 

allowed to fix her own naval strength, at figures which 

do not permit the British to maintain their agreement 

with America, or be guaranteed against the future 
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perils coming out of the North Sea from Germany 
and out of the Mediterranean from Italy. She has 
therefore invited the United States to join with Brit- 
ain in giving her some form of security pact to insure 
ner in the North, and asked Britain for some form of 
Locarno Pact covering southern waters. This demand 
from America has taken the form of a suggestion to 
implement the Kellogg Pact by agreeing to consult 
with other signatory powers in case of danger. 

What is implied here is not an agreement to join in 
European coercion of the violator of the Kellogg Pact, 
but only to refrain from exercising our neutral rights 
to the profit of such a power. Before 1917—in the last 
war, that is while we were neutral—such an agreement 
would in effect have bound us in honor not to attempt 
to trade with Germany; not to protest the blockade; 
not, in fact, to do anything to handicap those powers 
which were engaged in war with the country whose in- 
vasion of Belgium constituted aggression. It is clear 
that any such pact, however, must constitute a com- 
plete break with our tradition of isolation in respect 
to Europe, although it finds a certain precedent in the 
four-power Pacific treaty made at the Washington 
Conference. 

The differences between the European and the Pa- 
cific situations are, however, patent. Beyond the 
Pacific we have the Philippines; beyond the Atlantic 
we have nothing. However, historic details are no- 
table. At London Britain has definitely resigned tradi- 
tion as to the rule of the waves, and we have been 
pressed anew to drop our life-long hostility to any 
form of European engagement. In a word, we have 


Review 


been recognized as a world power, on the naval side 


second to none, and are invited to assume the preroga- 
tive and responsibilities of such an estate. 

Contrary to American opinion, however, we have not 
been asked to assume these obligations in order to 
enable the British and ourselves to reduce our naval 
demands below figures fixed before the conference. It 
was done only to enable Britain to keep her figures 
at the Rapidan level. The size of the American fleet 
has thus been made indirectly dependent upon that of 
the French. 

When the conference is over, if a treaty results, every 
nation represented will have increased its strength in 
all categories which are today regarded as relevant to 
the next war. All will have more cruisers, airplane 
carriers, more submarines, and more destroyers than 
they now possess. In a few exceptions to this rule they 
will have protected the right to substitute new and big- 
ger ships for the old and smaller ones. Britain and 
Japan, which have kept their navies up-to-date, will, 
to be sure, build only slightly. America and France, 
which for different reasons have neglected their fleets, 
will have to carry out a general overhauling and expan- 
sion. For us this will involve the expenditure of more 
than a billion dollars before the end of the treaty in 
1936. France will have increased her effective tonnage 
by from one-third to one-half. Italy, on her side, will 


Mr. Simonds Will Soon Be Back From London. 
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have made material increases all along the line. 
Examined closely, this situation has been determined 
by certain facts. The British and Japanese financial 
conditions prevent either country from embarking on 
new constructions on a large scale. The United States 
and France, by contrast, are going to build new naval 
material in the next five years. The limit is set on the 
American side by the capacity of American shipyards, 
and on the French by the size of the French surplus. 


I”, HAS BEEN SAID that the conference would 
result in limitation, if not reduction. But the 
truth is that the limitation which will follow has 
not been a consequence of the conference, but rather 
of economic and financial conditions of the five powers. 
All are going to build all they can afford. Limits 
which may be set, if there be a treaty, will pretty 
exactly coincide with the money they have to spend, 
or yards which they have available for building. 

The main tasks of real reduction or even effective 
limitation will, in any event—treaty or no treaty—be 
postponed to the next conference in 1935. The reason, 
of course, lies in the impossibility today of adjusting 
political questions in such a fashion as to persuade 
several powers to indulge in any real cessation of 
building or actual reduction. To get parity with 
Britain we must build. To keep pace with us Japan 
must build. To guard against German and Italian 
dangers—real or imaginary—France must build. To 
be equal with France, Italy must build. In the face 
of their building Britain cannot stand still. 

There is a picture of the reality at the London con- 
ference. There is the reason whv any conference called 
before political atmospheres have changed will end, 
not in reduction, but expansions, and in limitation 
which must be chiefly illusory. A wholly illogical 
detail has been that peoples of all the countries here 
represented, while insisting that their statesmen get 
them parity or insure their security, have at the same 
time insisted upon reduction and blamed other coun- 
tries for the failure to attain it. But the truth is that 
parity and reduction are not reconcilable, and the 
same is equally true of security and reduction. 

As to mere mechanics, this conference has been the 
worst run, most confused and confusing, and dullest 
I have ever known. It has developed no leader, 
revealed no unsuspected resources of statesmanship, 
and lacked the least touch of humor. British con- 
fidence and interest in it disappeared with the first 
weeks. Europe, speaking generally, appraised it as an 
armament, not disarmament, meeting. It has con- 
tinued to direct at it an unending stream of criticism 
and ridicule. 

Thus while political success in the shape of some 
kind of treaty still remains certainly possible, moral 
failure has everywhere been discounted. On this side 
of the water, five years hence, all the naval powers 
here represented are going to be far better armed 
than they are at this moment—treaty or no treaty. 


His article next month 


& will tell the full story of what happened at the Naval Conference. ® 
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OLD MAN OF THE. SEA 


Chicago's predicament as 
seen by one of its own 
newspapers. 


By Orr, in the Chicago 
Tribune, © 1930 





Chicago's Financial Crisis 


By HERBERT D. SIMPSON 


Associate Professor of Economics, Northwestern University 


Som THREE THOUSAND five hundred and fifty 
business failures were reported in the United 
States during the first six weeks of the present year. 
Had these statistics been complete, they would have 
included one more business failure, that of the city of 
Chicago, involving assets of more than $15,000,000,000. 
Perhaps it was thought unwise to disclose a financial 
failure of such magnitude, for fear of disturbing busi- 
ness confidence in general. But if so the precaution 
was needless, for on the morning of February 12 a 
prominent Chicago paper carried the bold headline 
CHICAGO IN. RECEIVERSHIP. 

Indeed, rumors of some such impending disaster 
have been current throughout the country for months 
past—often in more exaggerated form than the facts 
warranted. The writer was informed in a hotel lobby 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, that factories and busi- 
ness houses in Chicago were closed, people starving, 
and the city without money to help them. He has 
been asked whether it was true that money was no 
longer in circulation in Chicago, and that scrip and 
city warrants were the only media of circulation. He 
has heard the Chicago situation discussed in much the 
same terms as people discussed the financial condition 
of European nations in the days of empty treasuries 
and worthless currencies following the War—a type 
of discussion particularly embarrassing at the moment 
when one of Chicago’s own distinguished citizens, Mel- 


vin Traylor, was in Europe advising those same coun- 
tries on financial matters connected with the Bank of 
International Settlements. 

As a matter of fact a philosophical student, endeav- 
oring to trace things to their ultimate causes, would 
have no great difficulty in discovering some striking 
parallel between the Chicago situation and that of 
many European countries after the War. In both 
cases capable and enlightened peoples, in the midst of 
abundant economic resources, had been brought by un- 
scrupulous, incompetent, or erroneous governmental 
policies to the brink of political demoralization. In~ 
both cases, the regular government agencies have been 
unable to cope with the situation and extraordinary 
measures of relief from other sources have been re- 
quired. But in other respects the two situations are 
different ; and to appreciate this difference the reader 
needs only to know the facts. 


fie ESSENTIAL FACTS in Chicago are these. At 
this moment the city is prosperous—as pros- 
perous as any large city in the United States. If it 
has suffered at all on this score, it has been from too 
great prosperity. It is true that it has shared, though 
apparently to less extent than many cities, in the cur- 
rent business recession. It has some unemployment, 
some overbuilding in certain lines; and it has (what 
city in the United States has not?) some thousands of 
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acres of superfluous subdivisions. But with these 
moderate irregularities, always more or less in process 
of readjustment, Chicago is today one of the most 
prosperous cities in the world. 

Chicago’s bonded indebtedness (including here not 
merely the city “corporate” fund but the overlapping 
jurisdictions represented by the Board of Education, 
County, Sanitary, District, Forest Preserve District, 
and park districts) is approximately $300,000,000, or 
$95 per capita, compared with a total indebtedness for 
New York City of $1,474,644,309 or 
$245 per capita. An indebtedness of 
$300,000,000 represents approximately 
2% per cent. of the value of real 
estate in Chicago, equivalent to a 
mortgage of $625 on a $25,000 house. 

Chicago’s bonds are sound invest- 
ments—for insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, widows, and orphans—in 
fact, are as good as gold. The tem- 
porary indebtedness of Chicago (in- 
cluding again the overlapping districts 
enumerated above) consists chiefly of 
tax anticipation warrants and amounts 
to approximately ‘$275,000,000, again 
a negligible sum in terms of the re- 
sources underlying it. These warrants 
are qualified by the fact that they are 
not general obligations of the city (or 
other municipality issuing them) but 
are specifically liens upon the taxes 
against which they are issued. If 
Chicago should ever cease collecting 
taxes, the warrants would indeed be 
jeopardized. But that contingency is so remote, that 
humanly speaking these warrants are absolutely 
sound. 

If the city is prosperous, its present indebtedness at 
a minimum, and its securities as good as gold, how 
can it be bankrupt? And why is it necessary for a 
Citizen’s Committee, under the chairmanship of Silas 
H. Strawn, to be conducting a “Liberty” drive to raise 
$74,000,000 to pay the city’s police, firemen, teachers 
and other essential employees, many of whom at the 
time of writing have had no pay since December 15? 
The explanation is that Chicago is facing “receiver- 
ship” in just the same way that perfectly “solvent” 
business concerns have not infrequently found them- 
selves facing receivership for want of cash to meet im- 
mediate obligations. 

The city has no cash. That is, no cash legally avail- 
able for payment of current expenses. Its bonded in- 
debtedness, however sound, is limited by constitutional 
provision to 5 per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
property. And bond issues require a referendum, 
which in the present state of public opinion would be 
worse than useless. Tax anticipation warrants, like- 
wise, have been issued up to the amount of 75 per cent. 
of anticipated tax collections, which is the amount per- 
mitted by statute. Meanwhile taxes have not been 
collected since 1928—and thereby hangs the tale. 

The State Tax Commission, in 1928, ordered a re- 
assessment of real property in Chicago and Cook 
County, on account of the fraud and discrimination 
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that had characterized the assessment as made by the 
local Board of Assessors and Board of Review. The 
statutes clearly conferred this authority. They failed, 
however, to provide any definite means for enforce- 
ment of the State Commission’s order, and local tax 
officials refused to obey it. 

It has required an enormous amount of pressure on 
the part of business and civic bodies, two or three 
Supreme Court decisions, and a special session of the 
Legislature to compel final compliance with the order. 





Reproduced from the Chicago Herald and Examiner of July 13, 1928 


THE POLITICIANS HAVE BEEN TAXING CHICAGO 


Chicago homes are alike in size, color and architecture, and were 


built by the same company twenty years ago. The corner lot (on the right), naturally 
the more valuable, is assessed only $700, while the other home is charged $4000. 


Even up to the moment of writing, the Board of Re- 
view, some members of the Board of Assessors, and 
many of the local assessors in towns outside of Chi- 
cago have done everything conceivable to prevent or 
delay the reassessment. But the order of the State 
Tax Commission had automatically invalidated the old 
1928 assessment; so that Chicago has now been for 
more than three years without a valid assessment on 
which to levy taxes. 

In a nutshell, the one and only reason for this ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs is the fact that a group 
of local tax officials and politicians would bankrupt 
the city of Chicago rather than relinquish the system 
of political and personal exploitation that has for 
years been built up on the old system of assessment. 


ne SYSTEM is a conglomerate of elements car- 
ried down from the pioneer Constitution of 
1818, the agrarian Constitutions of 1848 and 1870, and 
from legislation of dubious parentage of 1898. It em- 
braces thirty local assessors, a Board of Assessors 
composed of five members, and a Board of Review 
composed of three members. These officials are all 
elective, possessed of overlapping powers, virtually 
independent of each other, and numerous enough to 
pass the blame for anything that occurs back and forth 
among themselves indefinitely. 

It is a system characterized by absence of scientific 
method, duplication of function, diffusion of responsi- 
bility, and secrecy of operation. Such a system, even 
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if operating in a community of saints, would produce 
inequalities and chaos. It was not operating in a com- 
munity of saints; and its results were worse than 
mere chaos. 

A scientific study of these results was begun in the 
summer of 1926, under direction of the writer, as a 
member of the Institute for Research in Land Eco- 
nomics and Public Utilities, at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Fortunately Dr. Richard T. Ely, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, is Director of this Institute. 
He brought to the scrutiny of the local situation the 
results of his life-long study of tax problems. 

In January, 1927, the Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners created a Joint Commission on Real Estate 
Valuation, composed of officials and representatives 
of business and civic organizations. The officials re- 
fused to participate and it became a citizen’s commis- 
sion. It was created primarily for the purpose of ad- 
vising and helping in the quadrennial assessment to be 
made in the spring of that year. But in April, 1927, 
the present Thompson régime was elected. The grip 
of the elements in control of the assessment machinery 
was strengthened, and no help or advice in making the 
assessment was wanted. 

The Joint Commission did, however, offer its sup- 
port in the study of the assessment system already 
under way; and with the cooperation of this Commis- 
sion a thorough and comprehensive analysis of the re- 
sults of the system was made. A preliminary report 
of results was published in the summer of 1927. Fuller 
reports were published in 1928 and 1929; and a final 
report is about to appear. The results in the prelim- 
inary report were sufficiently astonishing. They 
showed assessments ranging all the way from a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. of actual value to over 100 per cent. 
They showed “vacant” lots with large apartment 
buildings on them. They showed identical pairs of 
properties with one assessed at three to ten times as 
much as the other. They showed one whole “town- 
ship” assessed at an average rate of 9.9 per cent., and 
another at 48 per cent.; districts assessed at 12 to 15 
per cent., while other districts were assessed at 60 
and 68 per cent. They 
showed that the owners 
of vacant land paid 
taxes at an actual rate 
of approximately 10 
mills; while home own- 
ers paid 15 mills, and 
cwners of apartment 
buildings 16 mills. They 
showed large homes as- 
sessed at 20 per cent., 
and small ones at 60 per 
cent. They showed vir- 
tual confiscation to the 
amount of $30,000,000 
of taxes every year, and 
a virtual exemption of 
one and a half billion 
dollars worth of real 
estate from taxation. 

But more than the 
statistical results, the 
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By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune, © 1930 
THE PROUD BEGGAR AT CHICAGO'S DOOR 


A local cartoon on the situation in which Chicago politicians find 
themselves. An aroused electorate is persuading them to give up 
the political methods which have bankrupted the city. 


study confirmed what had been more or less common 
knowledge, namely, that the tax system in Chicago 
had become a mere adjunct of the political organiza- 
tion in power. This, of course, is not entirely peculiar 


.to Chicago, but in Chicago it is avowed with an open- 


ness and frankness that is astonishing. Precinct cap- 
tains and ward committeemen openly boasted of their 
ability to “take care” of their constituents. Represen- 
tatives of party organizations throughout the city 
appeared to consider the “adjustment” of assessments 
as a regular part of the process of maintaining their 
particular division of the party organization. A busi- 
ness man said to the writer early in the course of the 
study, “I hope you will do nothing to dis- 
turb the rascals who are protecting me.” 
Out of these conditions had grown a 
highly developed and complex system of 
racketeering, including a whole hierarchy of 
“tax-fixers” of various ranks, and embrac- 
ing methods that ranged from the crude de- 
vice of erasures and alterations on the tax 
records to tactful suggestions of the need 
for large campaign contributions. At the 
time of the events we are describing this 
racket had become so firmly entrenched 
that tactful and indirect methods were be- 
ing discarded and official racketeers were 
coming to call a spade a spade. When the 
Teachers’ Federation proposed to make 
some investigation of the tax situation, the 
President of the Board of Education of 
Chicago, J. L. Coath, announced with blat- 
ant insolence, as quoted in the Chicago 
Tribune and the press generally, that any 
teacher who “contributed a dime” to that 
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investigation would be considered unfit to continue in 
the service of the public schools. 

With the publication of the report referred to, the 
daily papers, trade journals, and other publications 
gave wide publicity to the facts disclosed. All of the 
large daily papers carried vigorous editorial comment 
upon the situation, and the keenest interest in the 
facts themselves was manifested by business and civic 
organizations and by citizens generally. 

Under the auspices of the Joint Commission, confer- 
ences and meetings were arranged at which the facts 
could be presented in a plain businesslike way, with 
opportunity for frank and open discussion of the con- 
ditions and of means for remedying them. In this way 
the results of the study and other pertinent facts were 
presented to the Association of Commerce, to various 
local chambers of commerce throughout the city, to 
property-holders’ associations and community organi- 
zations, to the city and county real estate boards, to 
the Chicago Bar Association, the Building Owners’ 
and Managers’ Association, to various divisions of the 
League of Women Voters and the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and to scores of teachers’ associations, 
churches, clubs, forums, and other groups. More than 
a hundred such meetings were held throughout the city 
during the following year. 


HE STATE Tax Commission, under the chair- 

manship of William H. Malone, took cogni- 
zance of the situation at a hearing held in Chicago in 
November, 1927. At this and subsequent hearings 
before the commission the results of this study were 
presented, supplemented by other testimony. On May 
7, 1928, the Commission ordered a reassessment of all 
real estate in Chicago and Cook County. 

Tax officials immediately quéstioned the legality of 
this order, on the ground that the assessment of 1928 
would not be legally completed until reviewed and 
acted upon finally by the Board of Review; and that 
the Tax Commission could not order a reassessment 
until the present assessment had been completed. The 
Board of Review had not completed its work upon the 
assessment of the previous year by December 31; and 
with the increased number of complaints in 1928 there 
was little likelihood that the board would complete its 
work upon this assessment by December 31, 1928. 

Under existing conditions, the same thing seemed 
likely to recur year after year. If the Tax Commission 
could not order a reassessment in any year until the 
Board of Review had completed its work upon the 
‘ assessment of that year, it looked as if the Commission 
might never be ina position to order a reassessment. 
This was the situation when the Tax Commission’s 
order was issued on May 7. 

On May 16, a year after the legislation authorizing 
it, Governor Small was finally induced to appoint a 
Legislative Joint Committee on Revenue. The day 
after its appointment this committee came to Chicago. 
A week later it invited the Joint Commission on Real 
Estate Valuation, the Teachers’ Federation, and other 
interested groups to present facts and information 
bearing upon the Chicago situation. 

The committee was deeply impressed by the facts 
presented at this hearing and declared itself ready to 
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support any legislation necessary to remedy the situa- 
tion. Three weeks later the governor issued a call for 
a special session of the Legislature. 

The session convened on June 18. Representatives 
of the Joint Commission, the Teachers’ Federation, 
and other groups and individuals were invited to pre- 
sent the facts of the situation before a joint session of 
the Senate and House. Some of the tables and charts 
embodying the results of our study of assessments in 
Chicago were presented to the state Legislature. 


tee LEGISLATURE met for only five days, but 
in that time, largely under the leadership of 
the State Tax Commission, and the Legislative Joint 
Committee, passed two important bills bearing upon 
the Chicago situation. One of these authorized the 
State Tax Commission to order a reassessment at 
any time, regardless of the stage at which the local 
assessing bodies might be; the other provided for the 
publication of quadrennial assessments of real estate, 
specifically requiring that this publication should be 
by name of owner and street number or some other 
form of address. 

In July the Tax Commission convened and again 
issued an order for reassessment. Tax officials and 
groups associated with them fought the order through 
injunction and other proceedings, some of these cases 
being carried to the Supreme Court of the State. In 
the end the Board of Assessors capitulated and engaged 
the services of an expert appraisal engineer to organize 
and direct a reassessment staff. That staff carried 
through the gigantic task of mapping, measuring, de- 
scribing and appraising the million and a quarter 
pieces of real estate in Cook County, practically com- 
pleting its task in June, 1929. Careful tests of the 
result demonstrate that while this assessment is far 
from perfect, it is probably the best assessment Chi- 
cago has had in thirty years. If the Board of Review 
had been willing, not to codperate with the Board of 
Assessors and the Reassessment Staff, but merely to 
proceed with any semblance of seriousness in the dis- 
charge of its own duties of hearing and review, the 
entire assessment would have been completed and the 
regular taxes collected in 1929. There would have 
been no “receivership” and no financial “crisis” in 
the city of Chicago. 

As a matter of fact, from that time on, the Board of 
Review and political groups associated with it have 
left no stone unturned in order to avoid an open and 
honest review of the assessment, and to avoid complet- 
ing the legal processes necessary to wind up the assess- 
ment and make a tax levy possible. Consequently no 
property taxes have been collected. None can be col- 
lected until the assessment is completed, and at the 
time of writing there is nothing to indicate when this 
will be. One member of the Board of Review is in 
Florida and one is quoted about the County Building 
as intimating that the review might be completed in 
fifty years. 

The extraordinary conditions in Chicago and Cook 
County are the result of this effort of a group of rack- 
eteers to bankrupt the city rather than lose the racket. 
And this is the situation which faces us in Chicago at 
the present moment. 











What's Happened to Russia's Wheat? 


Brox: THE War Russia 


was the natural granary 
of Europe. She supplied the greatest 
grain surplus of any country. Since 
the War the Russian export of grain 
has dropped, in one year, more than 
twelve million tons! 

Mr. E. L. Volkoff, writing in the 
1927 Statistical Review of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, is au- 
thority for the calculation that the 
average annual gross exports of all 
bread grains in 1908-1911 amounted 
to 13,270,000 metric tons. He finds 
the average for 1923-1926 to be 
2,213,000 metric tons—less than one- 
sixth as much. 

The publication of the People’s 
Commissariat of Commerce, “Ten 
Years of Foreign Trade of the U. S. 
S. R.,” shows that for the operating 
year, from October 1, 1926, to September 30, 1927, the 
U. S. S. R. exported 3,068,700 metric tons of all bread grains. 

For the operating year of 1927-1928 the U. S. S. R. ex- 
ported only 517,750 tons, according to Mr. V. Schental, writ- 
ing in the 1929 Statistical Review. Thus between the years 
1908-1911 and 1927-1928 there is a difference of 12,752,250 
tons of grain. 

Confronted with such a tremendous decline in grain exports 
several noted Russian economists were forced to investigate 
the phenomenon and to attempt to answer this question: 
How did it happen that Russia ceased to play its so significant 
role in world trade, in spite of the abolition of private prop- 
erty and rent, in spite of the nationalization of all lands in 
behalf of peasants, and in spite of several optimistic prophe- 
cies of Russia’s agricultural recovery? 

Mr. A. Mikhailovsky gives the following figures in his 
article, “The Foreign Trade of the U. S. S. R. as compared 
with 1913”: The crops of all bread grains in the U. S. S. R. in 
1926 were 5,730,000 tons below the average for these crops 
in 1912-1913, for the same territory. 

Domestic consumption increased by 4,100,000 tons because 
of the increase of the population from 136,000,000 to 
147,000,000. Therefore, the total decrease of the agricultural 
surplus in 1926 amounted to 9,830,000 tons in comparison 
with the average for 1912-1913. At the same time the com- 
parison of grain exports for 1913 with those for 1926 from the 
territory included in the present boundaries of the U. S. S. R. 
shows a decrease of 8,420,000 tons. 

This decrease of grain exports, therefore, has its origin in 
two natural causes: the decrease of production and the in- 
crease of domestic consumption by a larger population. There 
does not exist much difference of opinion among Soviet and 
anti-Soviet economists as to these causes. 

Professor S. N. Prokopovich and his group of Russian anti- 
Soviet economists have made careful studies of the situation. 


Russia. 





Photograph from Amkino 


Americans are faced with tremendous 
difficulties in forming a mental picture 
of Russia because of the welter of con- 
flicting impressions sent us by writers 
and business men who have visited this 
great northern land. 


This article makes no pretense of sur- 
veying the effect of the revolution on 
But it looks at one part of 
Russian activity, which shows a vast 
difference under Czarist and Bolshevik 
control. This is agriculture. More spe- 
cifically, it is that staff of life, wheat. 


By NICHOLAS R. 
RODIONOFF 


It is necessary to bear in mind 
that Professor Prokopovich and his 
associates use only the data of of- 
ficial Soviet sources. According to 
their studies, the Soviet sown area 
of bread grains in 1928 was still ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. below the 
sown area in 1913. In some impor- 
tant productive districts it has not 
reached more than 80 per cent. of its 
pre-war size. The sown area of 
wheat and rye has fallen 15 to 16 per 
cent. below their respective pre-war 
areas. The average yearly yield of 
all grains in 1928 reached 97.4 per 
cent. of the pre-war level. The aver- 
age yearly increase of population 
amounts to 2.3 per cent. The result 
is that the average gross crop of 
grains per capita in the U. S. S. R. 
varies now between 32.4 and 30.6 
poods as against the average yearly 
production of 38 poods per capita in the last pre-war days. A 
Russian pood equals 36.112 English pounds. 


“RE IS THE ABYSS where sink all the efforts to re- 
store the grain exports,” says Professor Prokopo- 
vich’s bulletin. ‘Figure out what a per capita decrease of five 
to seven poods would represent computed for a total popula- 
lation of 150,000,000.” In another place the authors give a 
comprehensive statistical analysis, based on official sources, 
of the present Russian agricultural crisis, and conclude: “The 
possibility of grain exports cannot be relied upon for sev- 
eral years to come.” 

Turning again to some of the best Soviet economists, for 
instance Professor P. I. Liashchenko, we find that the de- 
crease of the Soviet sown area and yields of bread grains since 
the war appears even more distressing. Other well known 
Soviet economists such as Professors M. Kaufman and N. 
Kondrateff point out other factors of the disappearance of 
the exportable grain surplus. 

For example, they show the decrease of the marketable part 
of agricuitural commodities to be traceable to the following 
causes: (1) the discrepancy between the prices of agricultural 
commodities and of industrial commodities; (2) concealment 
of bread grains by producers through fear of famine and un- 
favorable market conditions under which the government 
forces them to sell; (3) the liquidation of large agricultural 
estates which before the War supplied a great part of ex- 
ported grain; and (4) the increase of per capita consumption 
by the rural population. 

The last point is the only one upon which Soviet econo- 
mists and Professor Prokopovich’s associates differ. After an 
extensive analysis of the present bread crisis in the U. S. S. R., 
Professor Prokopovich and his associates do not hesitate to 
state that in several Russian cities and districts the present 
bread crisis has assumed the proportions of a famine. 
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T= workers of the whole capitalist world 

will show the capitalist bosses today that 

their system of capitalist wage slavery, which has 

already condemned 7,000,000 American workers to 

unemployment and hunger, will not much longer be 
tolerated by its millions of victims.” 


With these words the Daily Worker, Communist 
organ of New York City, ushered in a world-wide dem- 
onstration of the nearness of that happy time when a 
Red revelution sweeps the world. For, as the Daily 
Worker explained: 

“Today, on its eleventh anniversary, the Communist 
International is preparing and leading a new advance 
of the world proletariat. With the capitalist world in 
the throes of a deep-going economic crisis, with mount- 
ing millions of unemployed tasting the real essence of 
capitalism in hunger and misery, with hundreds of 
millions of colonial peoples in revolt—capitalism is 
entering a new period of its breakdown, in which the 
working class will again take up the struggle for power 
as the pre-condition to the reorganization of the world 
on a socialist basis.” 

What actually happened on this international dem- 
onstration day, March 6, can be seen by forgetting for 
a moment the magnificent spectacle of world revolu- 
tion and concentrating on a detail—the demonstration 
in New York. Here the police authorities, under the 
well-dressed Commissioner Whalen, had announced 
that Communists would be protected in their rights of 
peaceable assembly and free speech, but that any 
parade or other attempt to interrupt the life of the 
busy city would be squelched. 

Union Square, where Broadway crosses Fourteenth 
Street, was to be the scene of action. The square, 
most of its surface brown and dusty from the dirt that 
is to become a greensward, is surrounded by buildings, 
some tall and imposing, most low and dingy, with 
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Communists all over the world, like these in New York, paraded, 


What Did Red 


tawdry signs to attract the bargain shopper. On one 
side was the building housing Red headquarters. In 
the square itself the suave Whalen set up police head- 
quarters. The meeting was set for one o'clock. 

Long before the scheduled hour crowds began to 
assemble. During the noon hour they packed the huge 
square, a dense mass of humanity, with many a plac- 
ard proclaiming everything from “Smash the Boy 
Scouts” to “Defend the Soviet Union.” An observer, 
looking down from a near-by building, might conclude ° 
from the vast assembly that there were enough Com- 
munists on hand to capture all New York. But if he 
went down to mingle with the crowds, he found that 
most of them were good-humored onlookers, even as 
he, who had come to see the show. Real Communist 
activity appeared only on the speakers’ platforms, 
where impassioned orators were declaiming. 

“We demand of Jimmie Walker [New York’s 
Mayor] what he is going to do about the 200,000 
unemployed in New York City,” shouted one. ‘We 
will not cease our efforts until the American Govern- 
ment goes down under the Red flag.” 

Another roared at the police: 

“You Irish Police Commissioner and you Irish cops, 
you are against us and betray us. We are against you. 
Don’t think you can fool the working class. Machine 
guns will not answer the contradictions of capitalism.” 

The lunch hour over, many office workers who had 
come to watch and remained to be bored, wandered 
back to work. Then five Communist leaders marched 
into the little house which had become police head- 
quarters to demand the right to parade down Broad- 
way to City Hall. Ten minutes later they strode out, 
heading for the rostrum. More vituperative oratory 
followed. A speaker shouted: 

“Whalen has forbidden us to march to City Hall. 
Do we accept that for an answer?” 





rioted—and were met by police—on Thursday, March 6. 


Thursday Mean? 


A few of the more Communistic nearby answered, 
“No!” and the orator motioned the crowd toward 
Broadway, on the side of the square. With the other 
leaders he vanished in the crowd. Over near Broad- 
way a crudely formed band of marchers started out 
into the street. A police riot wagon, its siren scream- 
ing and its mighty exhaust popping, drove into their 
path. Mounted patrolmen flanked it and foot police 
came sprinting up, nightsticks in hand. 

Instantly the good-humored boredom of the crowd 
vanished. Police and plain clothes men laid about 
them in all directions with blackjacks, nightsticks, and 
pieces of rubber hose. Women screamed, threw them- 
selves on the ground, were trampled. Bloody heads 
began to appear, shouts and curses mingled with the 
sound of bludgeons landing on human flesh and bones. 
Mounted patrolmen rode into the mélée. A young girl 
grabbed the reins of one of them. He seized her hair 
and held her by it, screaming, for a moment before 
dropping her. Men were knocked down, kicked, 
slugged, had their heads beaten against an iron fence. 

When it was over, the injured were brought to police 
headquarters in the square. “We’ve given these fel- 
lows leeway enough,” said Commissioner Whalen. 
“Get that committee.” Police later picked up the 
Communist leaders at City Hall. They had disap- 
peared as the fighting started. 

Much the same sort of story could be told of the 
whole world-wide demonstration. A handful of Com- 
munists, a group of unemployed and vast crowds of 
curious but far from Communistic onlookers, set over 
against the police, were enough:to make a show of suf- 
ficient importance to attract newspaper attention. In 
Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Seattle, 
San Francisco, London, Paris, Berlin, Prague, War- 
saw, Antwerp, Athens—here, there, and everywhere— 
disturbances flared up. But so far as can be discov- 


ered the grand total of casualties, in this world-wide 
demonstration of the solidarity of the proletariat, was 
two killed in Halle, Germany. 

Further light is given by a report prepared by the 
Socialist and Labor International, admittedly anti- 
Bolshevik, and brought to this country by the Russian 
Socialist, Raphael Abramovitch. There are in Bolshe- 
vik Russia itself, according to this report, from 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000 unemployed. 

“These unemployment figures,” Mr. Abramovitch 
told the New York Times, “are based upon official 
Soviet statistics and on material furnished by the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva. The spectacle of 
Moscow stirring up unemployment demonstrations 
abroad at a time when it denies to its own workers the 
right of free speech, free press, and peaceful assembly 
would be very amusing if it were not so tragic for the 
Russian workers.” At the same time statistics from 
the Labor Commissariat in Russia itself asserted that 
unemployment is hardly more than 1,000,000. 

Commenting on the uproar of March 6, the New 
York World, said: 

“The demonstration here, like the demonstrations in 
other parts of the world, was ordered from Moscow to 
feed the illusion of the faithful in Russia that they are 
the center of world-wide revolution. Messrs. Foster 
and Minor [two New York Communist leaders] are 
not really engaged in a movement to overthrow the 
United States Government. They are not engaged in 
a movement to help the American unemployed. They 
are the stage-hands and supers of the Russian propa- 
ganda, and this propaganda is aimed at Russians in 
Russia. The real purpose of the show in New York 
was to furnish headlines in Moscow, to make the poor 

. devils who are face to face with Communism forget 
their immediate troubles and fancy themselves part of 
gigantic world-wide historical events.” . 
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A Woman on the Jury 


By IMOGEN B. OAKLEY 


From the March North American Review 


In no such simple way can a state automatically double its 
chances of getting good jurors as by extending the right of 
jury service to women. In saying this | am giving the con- 
sensus of opinion among the men on the bench and bar, 
attorneys and judges, wherever the work of women on the 
jury has been observed. ... Abolition of the jury system 
would rob us of an age-old bulwark of human freedom. 


—JUDGE FLORENCE E. ALLEN in United States Daily 


HE SELECTION of jurors for 


the county courts in my state 
is littke more than a game of chance, 
as I discovered to my amazement when 
I answered a summons to serve on the 
jury in the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
Their names are chosen haphazard from 
the assessors’ lists; many of the chosen 
find small difficulty in being excused; and 
no attempt is made or required to ascer- 
tain the mental and moral qualifications 
of such as remain to render the verdicts 
of the courts. ... 
In the only Federal case on which I 
was permitted to serve, the defendant 
was a young man accused of using the 


United States mails to defraud, a techni- © 


cal term which covers many offenses, and 
which in this instance meant blackmail 
and threats. The prosecution offered evi- 
dence to prove that he had written a 
series of letters to the plaintiff demand- 
ing a certain sum of money to be deliv- 
ered at a given time and place, failing 
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which the plaintiff's little daughter would 
be kidnaped. The evidence being against 
the defendant, his counsel drew a pathetic 
picture of his client’s youth, poverty, and 
friendlessness in the great city where he 
had come seeking work. 

I thought the, prosecution might have 
countered with one still more pathetic of 
the fate of the poor baby who was to be 
kidnaped, but emotionalism would ap- 
pear to be the prerogative of the defense, 
and the judge in his charge dwelt much 
upon the youth and misfortunes of the 
accused and bade us remember them in 
coming to a verdict. 

The jury was composed of eight men 
and four women. We retired to the jury 
room, where the eight men voted to 
acquit and the four women to convict. 
We women were amazed at the solid vote 
of the men. “Consider the evidence,” we 
urged. “You must admit it is against the 
defendant.” But the men replied, “We 
don’t intend to convict that young man,” 


and the foreman said, “I have a son of 
my own and I will never send another 
man’s son to prison.” “Each woman here 
has a son,” we answered, “but what has 
that to do with the young degenerate on 
trial?” 

The men merely reiterated that they 
would never send another man’s son to 
prison, and several of them declared they 
would sit there for a week before they 
would vote for conviction. They did not 
fail to remind us that the judge had tac- 
itly advised acquittal, and one man added 
the clinching argument, “The judge 
comes from my county and I for one will 
follow his advice.” 

Again and again the poll was taken, but 
the result was always the same, eight to 
four. Finding that we faced disagree- 
ment and a new trial, we women talked 
the matter over among ourselves. We 
admitted that the judge had, in effect. 
recommended acquittal, and we felt that. 
considering our inexperience, we ought 
not to disregard his advice; and finally, 
with great reluctance, we yielded to the 
majority. 

And so it came about that twelve 
jurors of good average intelligence, each 
one believing that the prisoner was 
guilty, voted to acquit him and turn loose 
upon society a young degenerate who 
would doubtless repeat his offense. I 
happened to meet the judge as he was 
leaving the courtroom that afternoon, and 
I stopped him and said, “I understood 
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from your charge to the jury in that case 
of blackmail and threats that you advised 
acquittal.” “Yes,” he assented, “and you 
gave me the verdict I desired.” 

“Don’t you believe the young man is 
a degenerate?” 

“Ves,” he said, “I do.” 

“And don’t you believe he is guilty?” 

“Ves,” he said again, “I do.” 

“Then will you allow me to ask why 
you advised us to acquit?” 

“Because,” he answered, “the poor 
devil has been in jail three months wait- 
ing trial and has been punished enough.” 


The writer next tells of meeting, a few 
moments later, the defense attorney. 
After being questioned he admitted he 
had resorted to “sob-stuff” because the 
evidence was against his client. The at- 
torney said, however, that he realized his 
pathetic tale made no effect on the 
women jurors. The writer says she was 
then confirmed in her suspicion that men 
are the emotional sex. 


Not long ago in my own city a very 
pretty young woman bought a_ pistol, 


= is divorce in all 

its shades of meaning—aban- 

donment, repudiation, reconciliation, new 

breaking off. Formerly one departed by 

order of the king; now, there is no king 
but boredom driving people away. 

American expatriates began by being 
tourists. The first year they spent a 
week at a hotel in Paris; the second year, 
two months in a furnished flat in Nice. 
Their third absence lasted a year, but at 
the end of this time they bought a house 
in Normandy and never returned. - 

This America, this land of Canaan, so 
ardently desired by the sons of the Old 
World, then so joyfully attained, why is 
it abandoned after a generation or two? 

There are many causes. Some are 
slight, other serious; some sentimental, 
others economic; some temporary, others 
permanent. 

One can live more cheaply in Europe 
than in America, especially if one lives 
simply. For the price of a studio in 
Greenwich Village, one can have a chateau 
in Touraine. For the price of a glass of 
beer in a speak-easy, one can have a 
bottle of real old wine in Paris. There 
are fewer automobiles in Europe than in 
the United States, but many more places 
to drive. .. . One might say, on the whole, 
that Americans rush to England, be- 


went to her husband’s office, and deliber- 
ately killed him and his stenographer. 
Her lawyer placed her and her baby in a 
charming attitude in the courtroom, set 
her to weeping gently but not enough to 
make her eyes and nose red, and then 
asked the jury—a man’s jury, for every 
woman had been challenged—if it could 
convict of murder this unfortunate young 
wife and mother who had been the vic- 
tim of a brain storm? The jurors thrilled 
with emotion. Closing their ears to the 
evidence, they pronounced the murderess 
“not guilty,” and the crowded courtroom 
rocked with masculine applause. .. . 


N THE DAY that my jury in the 
O criminal court was formally 
discharged I asked for an interview with 
the judge. . . . I said my brief experience 
as a juror had convinced me that six 
changes in the jury system were neces- 
sary if the public was to continue to re- 
spect the verdicts from the jury room. 
First, every intelligent citizen should 
be subject to jury duty. If, for any good 
reason a citizen should be unable to an- 


Why Americans Leave Home 


By PAUL MORAND 


From Les Annales, Paris 











swer a summons for a given time, he 
should be requested to specify at what 
time he could respond. 

Second, the age limit should be raised 
if the mixed juries demanded by equal 
suffrage are to continue. Young men and 
young women of twenty-one have not the 
experience of life required to solve the 
social problems brought before the crim- 
inal court, or to face the testimony, which 
is often revolting... . 

Third, lawyers should be required to 
adhere to the evidence and irrelevant sen- 
timentality should be checked by the 
court. 

Fourth, lawyers should not be per- 
mitted to sneer -at the police force or be- 
little the characters of the officers who 
appear as witnesses. ... 

Fifth, the jury dormitory should be 
abolished and twelve cubicles provided 
for a jury detained over night... . 

Sixth, some method should be devised 
of ascertaining the mental and moral 
qualifications of jurors before submitting 
to them problems demanding clear think- 
ing and right feeling. 





"AN AMERICAN IN PARIS," PAINTED BY COVARRUBIAS FOR STEINWAY AND SONS 


cause in London one cuts a figure more 
reasonably than in New York. 

However, people leave the New Conti- 
nent for other than material reasons. Life 
goes on at a slower pace on this side of 
the Atlantic and everything lasts longer. 


Europe is a place for older people. At 
seventy a French writer or an English 
political leader is covered with honors, 
surrounded by pretty women, and at last 
rich. A Parisian actress, a Spanish or 
Italian society woman past fifty is 
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famous; her drawing-room is sought after, once away from America, nothing re- “The American needs the gospel of co 
her invitations at a premium. She has minds me of my childhood compulsions.” _ idleness.” til 
accumulated wealth. But what becomes “I love Paris, because Paris practices Wl 
of an American beauty at that age? Sessa which exports rich tour- its vices with levity, as it does its re- co 

“A grandmother. Horrible!” cries one. ists who can be exploited, and _ligion.” . . . Al 

The American woman knows how to not poor emigrants who compete with Lansing Warren, answering the ques- as 
keep herself young physically. native labor, enjoys a respect accorded _ tionnaire, says: ci 
America has beauty shops, but Europe to every member of that nation. An “I love to be comfortably settled when at 
has something better. She has respect and American in a little Irish or southern I drink. I prefer good liquor to bad, and s¢ 
taste for maturity. She is herself a white- French village is more important than at a moderate price.” .. . Ww 
haired lady. The pleasures she dispenses a prince in Naples. He is the equal of Are these exiles happy? Yes, the greater di 
can be understood and appreciated after “milord” of a hundred years ago. His number have found in Europe that which in 
one’s forties. They are good conversation, nasal Broadway accent seems a divine they have come to seek. Former Captain 
good living, peace of mind, knowledge of _ speech, and the inhabitants would be quite Thomas of the S. S. Paris confided to si 
one’s fellow-man, the indulgent cynical astonished to hear the remarks of his me the last time I crossed: al 
smile, in a word—society life. America fellow-countrymen: “For twenty years I have been, more ul 
has only that by-product, the society ‘How is it one meets only impossible _ or less, the Father Confessor of all these th 
matron, who fills the columns of the news- Americans abroad?” pretty American women who travel on er 
papers with reports of her activities. But let us come to the third group, that our line. Well, every woman who goes to al 

; . of the pleasure seekers. . . . Leigh Hoff- Europe is lost for America.” . . . or 

At this pone Mr. M ™ and enumerates man answering the questionnaire of It is the misfortune of us moderns, this fir 
other motives f oo ating—snobbish- Transition, writes: desire to be some other place. Dp 
ness, or the desire to mingle with titled “I reside in France because I prefer to “All these expatriates,” says Lansing n 
people. There Gre sulsmale TEGSONS, such live with the maximum of pleasure and Warren, “will tell you when in Europe, p 
- marital frictions, attenuated by sum- the minimum of bother.” that nothing equals the United States; th 
mer vacations and domestic armistices, as Here are some other formulas, reminis- and as soon as they are at home again st 
it were. Then he goes on to give the cent of Oscar Wilde: there is nothing like Europe.” 1 
deeper causes of this exodus: ‘a 

Transition, an American review edited in 
in Paris, asked this question of its readers. . Ci 
The question, ‘““Why are you in France?” 

The answers wise divided into three Ki Nn d eS rg '@ | rte Nn O r Col | €g Cc ui 
groups. The first group declared that « 
there was in the United States no life of By MAX McCONN u 
the spirit which satisfied them. A second . ais tl 

; : ‘ a i Dean, Lehigh University le 
group is fleeing from Puritan conformism; ' 
the third is composed of pleasure seekers, From the New York Times Magazine uM 
whose motto is: “Where I am happy, le 
there is my country.” ... si 

HE WORD COLLEGIATE has in re- But what is the purpose of the rah-rah d 
UT IT IS NOT only the love of cent years undergone an inter- boys? What motive has inspired them to c 
the intellectual chatter of our esting change of meaning. Some of us _ struggle painfully through strict prepara- f 
cafés, similar to that under the porticoes can remember when it still suggested tory schools, to undergo the torture of t 
of ancient Greece, which brings us the books and studies, a serene and cloistered _ college board examinations? And why do t 
citizens of Detroit or Cincinnati. What life. What are its connotations today? their parents send them? Do the latter f 
they desire is the slower rhythm of life, Rather, I fear, wide trousers, coonskin seriously desire that their sons should 
more favorable to thinking; a more direct coats and hip flasks, ukuleles and high- devote four expensive years to fraternities t 
contact with beings of individualized powered cars, pep meets and cheer lead- and football? u 
character; in other words, a smaller coun- ers, snake dances and bonfires, and noisy But the college job—conceived either I 
try; a past rich in history; an atmosphere _ parties where the Volstead act is honored as the mastery of the intellectual heritage g 
in which there breathes the invisible pres- only in the breach and petting goes no of the race (according to the Culture I 
ence of great spirits; above everything, one knows how far. Purpose), or as the mastery of the knowl- t 
the light air of personal freedom, which The general public finds these modern — edge and skill needed for some profession h 
cannot be replaced by political freedom, accessories of the higher learning pictur- under the Bread-and-Butter Purpose—is 
the only kind the American has. esque and amusing, but on sober second _ essentially a bookish job, and I suppose it f 

We are touching the true cause of thought it draws conclusions about our has to beso.... I 
transatlantic migration—the American present-day colleges and college students We must use the short-cut of books, } 
wants to escape conformism. .. . _ which are distinctly damaging. Are such from which those who have the knack . 

“The parental home is not the place to conclusions justified with respect to our of using them can acquire in a few . 
work,” answers Gertrude Stein (who is present students in general? The answer hours or days some dim recapitulation, at ’ 
proud of being born an American, but to this question is flatly, no. least, of what it has taken other in- 
not less happy to live a Parisian.) The rah-rah boys, the coonskin coat dividuals their whole lifetime, and the é 

Robert MacAlmon, whose works are contingent, compose a minority only—a race many centuries, to learn... . 
published in Paris, says: substantial minority, I admit, but still a So, I repeat, the college job, so far as ' 

“I prefer Europe to America, because minority. The greater number of the it serves the cultural or the professional ' 
there they do not concern themselves with young men and women now in college purpose, must remain a bookish job. But t 
one’s private affairs.” are serious, hard-working students, whom _ that leaves our nice, normal young doers , 

Harry Crosby is even more frank: it is really slanderous to call “collegiate” rather out in the cold.... 


“Because I despise hypocrisy; because 


in the new meaning of that word.... 


But what happens after they get to 
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college? Well, they don’t have a bad 
time. First off, they join fraternities, 
which are extremely pleasant social clubs 
composed in the main of their own kind. 
And then they are immediately recognized 
as promising candidates for numerous ex- 
citing “activities”—athletic, musical, the- 
atrical, journalistic, managerial, or merely 
social—into which they commonly plunge 
with zest and in which they frequently 


display admirable industry, persistence, 


initiative and ingenuity... . 

So far I have been showing the bright 
side of the shield. Unfortunately there is 
another side. I have referred to a latent 
uneasiness in advance, on the part of 
these particular young men and their par- 
ents, with respect to books and classes 
and professors. This uneasiness turns 
out to be only too well founded. They 
find themselves continually nagged and 
prodded by teachers and deans who do 
not understand them or their real pur- 
poses and needs, but assume that because 
they are called students they should 
study. Thus they are driven to waste 
many shining hours sitting in lectures, 
even peering into books, to the neglect 
in some measure of their own really edu- 
cative projects, their ‘‘activities.” ... 

Almost every teacher tries, and should 
try, to carry his whole class along in any 
course and so tend to gear his presenta- 
tion and requirements to the average of 
the group. The lowering of the average 
leads to simplification, dilution, slacken- 
ing of pace. The actual result in our col- 
leges today is a sort of halfway standard, 
still too severe for a great many of the 
doers, but nevertheless so low that really 
capable minds lose interest and come to 
feel and express contempt for the work 
that is offered them—and have a right 
to such sentiments, because they are, in 
fact, being defrauded. 

The obvious answer is: segregate the 
two groups. Let us have a real college, 
in the old-fashioned -sense, a_ place 
primarily for studies, for the intellectually 
gifted. And then, since the non-intel- 
lectuals are inevitably coming to college, 
too, as a result of social pressures, let us 
have a separate institution for them. 

I like to speak of this kind of college 
for the doers as a super-kindergarten. The 
kindergarten proper is a place where very 
young children, not yet arrived at the 
stage of using books, are admirably taken 
care of and very skilfully educated, by 
means of various pleasant games and 
“occupations.” Exactly similar training at 
a higher level is needed by our doers of 
18 or 19. They will never reach the stage 
of using books in the way needed for high 
cultural or professional attainments, but 
their valuable practical capacities for busi- 
ness and social life can be—as in fact they 
now are—splendidly developed by means 
of the fine series of games and occupations 
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which they themselves, in default of a 
Froebel, have worked out in our colleges 
under the name of “activities.” And 
then, with the super-kindergartners thus 
sensibly and humanely taken care of, 
the intellectually gifted students left be- 
hind in the real college could receive cul- 
tural and professional training which none 
of them would despise. The lockstep 
could be abandoned. Daily recitations, 
weekly quizzes, monthly grades, and “cut” 
systems—devices of the lower schools, un- 
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known in institutions of higher learning 
anywhere else in the world, but imported 
into our colleges in order to compel super- 
kindergartners to go through the motions 
of learning—could be discarded. Then 
perhaps our colleges and _ universities 
could begin to send forth adequately 
trained workers into the professions, into 
literature, art, science, politics, and so- 
cial service, to build a new American 
civilization with respect to which Ameri- 
cans could cease to be apologetic. 


The Wings of War 


By D. P. CAPPER 


From the Cornhill Magazine, London 


T was May, 1918, and after 
eighteen months of varied ex- 
periences in the Naval Air Service, I ar- 
rived with three newly-trained observers 
to take up a fresh form of work in 
France. ... 

Sutton and Bell were the first of us to 
sample high flying. No. 333 Squadron— 
the bombers — through casualties, were 
short of observers, and their C. O. sent 
over to borrow a couple for the after- 
noon. 

The pair came back with one impres- 
sion uppermost—the intense cold... . 
Warned by Sutton, I dressed with care. 
Thick underwear, a leather jacket, and a 
sweater went under my tunic, with a 
muffler over all. I smeared my face with 
bear’s grease or whale oil or some such 
disgusting concoction, and then struggled 
into the flying-kit proper. First came the 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, 
and then over three pairs of socks went 
the fleece-lined thigh-boots. Finally, one 
tugged on the combination suit with its 
triple layers of fur, silk, and waterproof 
cloth. There remained the three pairs of 
gloves—the silk, the woolen, and the 
leather gauntlets with their fleece-lined 
flap—and goggles in the mask. 

Thus arrayed, I walked, or rather 
waddled, to the aerodrome. Although 
June had yet to come, each step opened 
fresh pores of perspiration, and my clothes 
were literally soaking when I reached the 
hangars. The propellors of three machines 
were already turning. The six of us— 
three pilots and three observers — met 
for a brief consultation and a final bless- 
ing from the C. O. Masters and I had a 
few mutual signals to arrange—very few 
they seemed to me. We separated and 
were heaved by the aid of mechanics into 
our respective cockpits. I put on goggles 
and gloves, tested the movements of the 
Lewis gun on its circular Scarff mounting 
and fiddled with the pans of ammunition. 


Masters turned his head: I nodded, and 
we were off to taxi into position. The 
full roar from the three engines answered 
the C.O.’s signal shot. All three took off, 
circled the aerodrome, and slanted up- 
wards on the wide spiral to gain height. 


Nothing much happened on this first 
flight. But a short time later rumors were 
heard of the arrival of a German circus 
of scouting airplanes on the coastal sec- 
tor. For a week the observer saw nothinz 
of the circus. Then one day he went aloft 
with a new pilot, Morrall of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 


It was with Morrall that I met the 
circus. We had been surprised to find 
our names bracketed together in the 
squadron “daily orders.” Although a new 
pilot normally flew with an experienced 
observer, and vice versa, Morrall took 
me on his first patrol. 

Our leader left his reconnaissance of 
Ostend until our return from Zeebrugge. 
All along the coast the A.A. fire had been 
warm, and Ostend already had a barrage 
aloft before we dived in from seaward. 
But, once we were fairly within it, it 
suddenly weakened and ceased. Over the 
heart of Ostend this was eerie. Worse, it 
was ominous. Then from inland, from 
beyond the last fading vapor, came one 
two, seven dark shapes. They were on us 
before our formation — spread by the 
shell-bursts—could close up. Five Pfaltz 
scouts passed beneath us. I saw, with a 
queer shock, the black crosses upon their 
upper planes. Through the roar of our 
engine sounded the rattle of machine-guns. 

Our leader pitched forward onto his 
wing-tip and went down sickeningly in a 
tail-spin. The other escort—the scouts 
were between—sheered out to sea. We 
were alone. Morrall and I—one entity— 
were utterly alone. 

A scout drew clear of our wing. I tore 
at the gun mounting, wrenched round 
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the Lewis, and pulled trigger. Aghast, I 
watched the streaks of my tracer bullets. 
They drove a full length astern. My body 
throbbed in sheer terror, but the aim was 
right. With that chatter of guns whipping 
me to a frenzy, I tried again. The tracers 
still went wide. It was useless: we were 
done! Then I saw the cause. I was fir- 
ing point-blank. (Wind foresight, ring- 
sight—deflection, fool! deflection!) My 
gun slewed a little. The tracers darted 
into the fuselage. A red surge, a flaming 
surge filled me. It swelled to a frantic 
joy as the Pfaltz tilted and dropped. 

A scout hung close on either side of 
our tail. Three others reared upwards 
and spat smoke tracers from below. I 
was crazed. I shouted mad obscenities as 
I swung mounting and gun back and 
forth. 

. God! I’ve got you.” Round goes the 
gun, “Your turn, you——. . . Oh, Christ, 
the gun’s jammed! . . . No it hasn’t— 
another pan quick, fool, quick. . . . Take 
that, you German e3 
That’s right, get to hell out of it.” Round 
swings the Lewis again. I find time to 
loose a hundred rounds at that incessant 
yammering from underneath. .. . 

A scout tries to pass us close and broad- 
side on. I fire three short bursts. It dives 
with a flicker of flame from the nose. I 
cannot watch it go. But, in amazement. 
I catch a glimpse of a man’s head in the 
cockpit. I am fighting machines, not 
men.... 


“Half a drum for you, you swine. . 
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We were clear at last. There was 
not another machine to be seen in the 
sky. and Nieuport lay below. At what 
time we had shaken them off, or with 
what damage, Morrall and I did not 
know—any more than we remembered the 
full sequence of the fight. It was enough 
to know 
ahead. 

We were very pleased with ourselves, 
my pilot and I; very pleased with our- 
selves. I. being merely the observer, 
could only fire Véry lights and sing (vilely 
out of tune as ever). He, as the pilot, 
gave vent to his feelings by looping the 
loop. For some agonized moments my 
singing stopped: I thought some stray 
bullet had just shown its effect. 

We landed, but although our fellow 
escort was standing on the ’drome, none 
came to meet us save our squadron com- 
mander. There was no welcome in his 
face. After he had spoken the first few 
blistering words, I basely deserted Morrall 
and crept away. 

When I had written my report I found 
Morrall in the Mess brooding over a 
couple of glasses. He thrust one at me, 
too broken to speak. The worst of it was 
that we knew the C.O. to be perfectly 
right. The squadron D.H.4’s were not 
built to be looped and nothing could ex- 
cuse the risk Morrall had taken with a 
war machine. Our ‘bus would have to 
go out of action to have every part tested 
for signs of strain... . 


that we could see Dunkirk 


The Yankee Philosophy 


By L. STEINFELD 


From Die Woche, Berlin 


| HE WORLD, so a fairy-tale says. 


has become a small place. 
Every thought that is born in London. 
New York, Tokio, or Berlin, is flashed 
like lightning over the seas and the con- 
tinents. The nations are drawing ever 
nearer and are learning to know and un- 
.derstand one another better 


transmission of news rushes by the essen- 
tial, because it is hard to understand. 
So in the end we are just where we were 
at the beginning of the era of technical 
superperformance. The nations remain 
strangers. ... 

Spiritual and mental distinctions stand 
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out even more, since the purely super- 
ficial material uniformity of the civilized 
world has increased. That may be ob- 
served most clearly in the much discussed 
contrast between Europe and America. .. . 
The spiritual gulf separating the two con- 
tinents is shown in all its immensity in 
the teachings of behaviorism. 

This new psychological theory is typi- 
cally American in that it is applied in a 
practical way to economic life; in the 
propaganda it is spreading; in the busi- 
ness zest of its sponsors. The founder of 
the teaching, John Broadus Watson, has 
recently given up his professorship in 
order to become adviser to an advertising 
firm at a salary reported to be $25,000 a 
year. By this act the American philoso- 
pher did not prove untrue to his mission. 
On the contrary, since he had set up the 
thesis previously that a man who did not 
earn $3000 a year in his thirties was 
hopeless, his teaching and his life are in 
beautiful harmony. 

Behaviorism has been lucky in other 
ways. It has become the fad of the day 
and has replaced psycho-analysis in the 
favor of the masses. It is the refuge of 
those with whom things do not go well, 
who suffer from lack of business success, 
or from inner struggles. They are all 
being healed, they are all being helped. 
So the prophets declare and a great people 
believes their words. In  numberless 
books and pamphlets the doctrine is 
spread... . 

The American is proud of his native 
philosophers, and he likes to busy himself 
with this new literature, since it tells him 
what he likes to hear. And the philosophy 
that is placed before him does not pre- 
suppose much previous knowledge, and is 
easily understood. In this respect be- 
haviorism beats all competition. . . . 


Here the German writer admits that 
the foundations of behaviorism are sound 
and scientifically worthy of esteem. He 
tells of the experiments with animals and 
later with human beings, to establish our 
reactions to certain stimuli. In doing 
these experiments, it was necessary to dis- 
regard completely the existence of any 
consciousness. So far, so good, he grants, 
and continues: 

But now, they took the de- 
cisive step—they denied ab- 





and better. That is true, if 
one assumes that political 
news, scandals, and pictures 
of the latest film stars are the 
things that make up world 
history. 

But when it comes to the 
deeper things, the inner de- 
velopment of nations, their 
convictions, their preferences, 
the springs of their actions, 











solutely the existence of that 
which we call consciousness. 
Nor is there such a thing as 
thinking, according to Wat- 
son. Thinking is nothing 
else but the ability to speak 
about past experiences. But 
even our words do not tell us 
anything about our thoughts. 
The latter can be explained 








there are differences today as 
great as those a hundred years 
ago. For the haste of inter- 
national communication and 


From Die Woche, Berlin 


THE TEACHINGS OF BEHAVIORISM EXPLAINED 


Fear in the child is 
caused by noise. 


Anger comes when 
he is restrained. 


Love originates in 
soft caresses. 


only by the unconscious and 
imperceptible motions of our 
Adam’s apple. 

When we look at a land- 
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scape or listen to a concert, we are accus- 
tomed to make certain observations more 
or less audible to others or to ourselves. 
We verbalize. When we repeat this 
purely bodily activity, the illusion of the 
existence of consciousness arises. In our 
practical behavior, the important thing is 
to verbalize correctly. The subconscious 
thought which leads to psychological dis- 
turbances needs only to be verbalized, if 
cne wishes to be cured. 


H™ WE SEE clearly the depend- 
ence of this new teaching on 
psycho-analysis, in spite of all assurances 
of its being 100 per cent. American. By 
the way, Watson and his followers are 
greatly opposed to psycho-analysis, yet 
its influence is shown clearly in the be- 
havioristic theory of the emotions, of 
which there are supposed to be only 
three: fear, anger, and pleasure. All 
three are aroused in us either by direct 
causes or by memories of childhood ex- 
periences. In the child, fear is caused 
by noise or by the loss of solid ground; 
anger by opposition to his movements; 
and love or pleasure by caresses. 

Upon this scheme all our later emo- 
tional life is supposed to be constructed. 
and they wish to base education on it. 
For instance, babies in general fear dogs 
because they bark, and because the noise 
causes fear. Now if one wishes to pre- 
vent fear, one need only keep dogs that 
bark away from the baby. But one can 
cause the child to fear any object by 
making a loud noise the first time he sees 
the object. The substance of education 
consists in letting the child verbalize as 
much as possible, z.e., giving him as many 
experiences as possible, so that he may 
have these to draw on in later life. 

One cannot deny that the pedagogic 
uses of the theory of behaviorism are 
worth while. The observations of the 
reactions of infants to definite stimuli are 
of the greatest value. Behavioristic 
methods are profitable also in psycho- 
logical examinations and in vocational 
guidance, especially in cases where a 
great deal depends on swiftness of bodily 
responses as in automobile driving, avia- 
tion, and sport. The practical use of the 
teaching explains its triumphant march 
through the United States. 

It is a psychology for machine men, 
for a society devoted to technology, and 
for which technical progress means the 
end and aim of human development. Un- 
fortunately man does not function so 
simply as Watson would have him. All 
our actions cannot be explained as reflex 
responses to outside stimuli. It is easy 
to dispose of consciousness, and so settle 
a question which has been occupying the 
thinkers of the Old World for several 
thousand years, but how explain human 
activity practiced in the carrying out of a 
definite purpose? . . . How can one expect 


behaviorism to make clearer our sense of 
values, of morals, or even more difficult 
psychic phenomena, as delusions of the 
senses, and the like? 

Those are not all the objections one 
could bring against behaviorism. But the 
importance of the new American psychol- 
ogy does not consist in its theoretic in- 
contestability, but—it is frankly conceded 














—in its practical use. Originating in a 
purely material civilization, behaviorism 
wishes to look upon man as a technical 
organism. 

Will the future hold two views of life? 
One American, out and out materialistic; 
the other European, seeking to salvage 
something of the old idealism, and bring 
it over into a new, changed world. 


Ants That Kill Elephants 


By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


From the March Mentor 





HE LION, we have been taught 
to believe, is king of the 


jungle. Without wishing to incur the dis- 
pleasure of any lions, it would be well to 
edit that statement. In the first place, 
no lions ever lived in a jungle, popular 
understanding to the contrary. They 
confine themselves to sparsely treed 
plains country—and in true jungle there 
reigns a different king before whom even 
the lion would ‘quail. 

This other autocrat is not imposing. 
No zoo bothers to give it cage room. It 
is merely a black ant less than half an 
inch in length. It is called the Driver ant 
and it is known at its worst within the 
bounds of the rain forest that clothes the 
western coast of Africa from Senegal 
south three thousand miles to Angola and 
inward up the Congo to the Mountains 
of the Moon.... 

I am mortally and abjectly afraid of 
Driver ants. My acquaintance with them 
began on a cloudy morning several years 
ago. I was bound for an unmapped bit 
of jungle in the northeastern part of the 
Liberian republic. Six natives had 
silently appeared at daybreak, balanced 
my boxes on their heads, and in two min- 
utes we had been gulped up by the tower- 
ing woods. The trail, slippery with the 
night’s rain, was less than a foot wide 
and a tall man could have jumped up and 
touched the interlocking branches over- 
head. Three of the porters trailed along 
behind; three were in front. . . . Sud- 
denly the lead man cried shrilly and 
jumped back, colliding heavily with the 
man behind him. They backed up sev- 
eral paces, briefly took their bearings, 
then ran forward at full tilt, leaped high 
over a six-foot strip of trail (no mean feat 
with a sixty-pound box on one’s head), 
ran on a few more paces pounding their 
bare feet violently on the ground, and 
finally halted and turned back to see how 
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I was faring! My imagination was ready 
for anything from a sacred war dance to 
a visitation by wild elephants. For a mo- 
ment only the truth was disappointing. 

A vicious dark tape about two inches 
wide emerged from the grass at one side, 
crossed the path and vanished again at 
the other side. It was formed of small 
black ants and seemed without beginning 
or end. On closer inspection the ants 
proved to be of two kinds and the moving 
strip showed a definite architecture. The 
middle channel was composed of thou- 
sands upon thousands of dark, reddish- 
black “workers.” ants about three-eighths 
of an inch in length, that went forward in 
close formation and at great speed. At 
either side of the column much larger 
black fellows with huge, pincer-like man- 
dibles formed protecting walls that moved 
at a much slower rate. 

These last were obviously the “sol- 
diers.” Each one would run forward a 
few inches, then stop. stick up its head 
and seesaw the pincers viciously back and 
forth, clearly looking for trouble. Every 
second a half-dozen soldiers would de- 
tach themselves from the main column, 
scour the terrain for a distance of three 
or four feet and return to the main col- 
umn farther along. The order of march 
was perfect. So much I learned. 

Then I yelped with sudden pain and 
automatically copied the jumping, stamp- 
ping exercise of the porters. A _half- 
dozen Drivers had swarmed upon me, 
were tearing at the flesh of my bare fore- 
arms, drawing little gouts of blood with 
every bite and apparently burning the 
skin with a strong acid. An acrobatic 
few minutes rid me of them, left me 
gasping and almost tearful. Several had 
forced their jaws into the heavy leather 
of my boots. They hung on so venom- 
ously they left their still active saw teeth 
in the leather after the rest of their 
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bodies had been torn away. Where they 
had bitten more promising material they 
had left tiny nicks where morsels of flesh 
had been literally gouged out... . 

They are strictly carnivorous. ... Any 
animal not in complete command of all 
its energies falls a ready prey. . .. 
Monkeys, because of their agility and 
their possession of four hands, all capable 
of working at full speed simultaneously, 
are perhaps the safest of living creatures. 


HERE IS THE STORY of a British 

resident of one of the West 
African colonies who attended a party at 
a friend’s house a little way outside of 
town and in the course of the festivities 
“bottomed up” a shade too frequently. 
When, shortly after midnight, he began to 
wend his way homeward, the notion oc- 
curred to him that the roadside would 
be a happy place to take a nap. His head 
was going round and round. It is re- 
lated that they found in the morning a 
clean-picked skeleton weirdly dressed in 
complete tropical evening clothes. The 
Drivers had come upon him while he 
slept helpless and unconscious. 

The Drivers, secure in their endless 
billions, fear nothing. They have been 
known to kill elephants. . . . 

The elephant’s instinctive weapon 
against them is its trunk—and the trunk 
of an elephant is so sensitive a pin prick 
will produce acute pain. One can imagine 
then the effect of a thousand biting 
Drivers swarming in that delicate tube. 
Others will cover the enormous writhing 
carcass like a flood of oil. The eyes will 
be quickly vulnerable. Against the 
Driver’s mandibles even the most cal- 
loused parts of the hide cannot last long. 
Natives say these ants can clean an ele- 
phant to white, smooth bone in less than 
three days. 

Frequently they swarm down upon 
dwellings and sometimes on whole towns. 
The time they usually select for an in- 
vasion is after dark and, unless one hap- 
pens to sleep in an extraordinarily well- 
netted bed, there is but one thing to do— 
leave in all haste. ... 

There is the classic legend of a very 
pompous and unpopular British official 
in Sierra Leone who in mid-morning 
stumbled full upon a Driver column. No 
one, least of all himself, knew exactly 
what happened in the next few seconds, 
but the fact is indubitable that shortly 
afterward the gentleman was discovered 
quite, quite nude, crouching in a full rain 
barrel asking everyone please to go away! 

Little close study naturally has been 
made of Driver society. They are formid- 
able subjects. But a few things are defi- 
nitely known: The Drivers are extraor- 
dinarily subject to sunlight and extraordi- 
narily impervious to water. . . . 

The direct rays of the African sun will 
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kill a Driver in two minutes, so constant 
shadow is an absolute necessity. Natu- 
rally however, the aimless column must 
occasionally emerge upon a road or trail, 
and against that. accident a number of 
specialized activities have been developed. 
The large soldier ants are apparently less 
sensitive than their smaller brethren. At 
least it is certain that when the line moves 
into filtered sunlight—sun through leaves, 
for instance—the soldiers form a tube 
about an inch in diameter composed 
entirely of their living bodies. The work- 
ers travel through this tube as through 
a tunnel, and so firm is its construction 
that one may lift it from the ground 
with a stick without breaking its con- 
tinuity. If, however, their road runs into 
the full glare of day they build a tunnel 
of earth mixed by their saliva into a firm 
cement and continue through this in per- 
fect safety, building as they advance. ... . 

Nothing in their behavior is more re- 
markable than their procedure in cross- 
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ing a stream. In the rainy season in West 
Africa rivulets form everywhere, so this 
is a common problem for them. ‘When 
a Driver column reaches running water 
innumerable soldiers immediately detach 
themselves and make apparently an un- 
conscious survey upstream and down. 
Finally, usually in a very few minutes, a 
particular point is selected and the ants 
crawl upon one another, the weakest 
in the center and the soldiers outside, 
until they have formed with their bodies 
a compact ball ranging from the size of a 
fist up to masses as large as hornets’ nests. 
They then embark, are caught by the cur- 
rent and are in most cases, and with un- 
canny accuracy, swirled to a point farther 
down on the opposite bank, where they 
effect a landing. Subsequent balls follow, 
almost invariably the same course, until 
all are safely over. 

One other thing is definitely known of 
the Drivers—a thing strangely hard to 
reconcile: the Driver ants are blind. 


Newsreel Adventures 


By CHARLES J. V. MURPHY 


From the March American Magazine 


= MvutTH would like to 

catch the 8:22 train into 

town every morning, and the 5:15 home. 
But what chance has a man in a job like 


his of indulging his likes and dislikes? For 
Muth is a newsreel, cameraman on the 
staff of the Fox Film organization. With 
less warning than three hours, he has 
packed his bags and has been off to Tur- 
key, Afghanistan, Sweden, Africa, and 
Rand and Mc- 


jungles of Borneo. Now and then, to ac- 
complish what is his routine, he has un- 
dertaken such casual stunts as diving in 
an airplane to the edge of Vesuvius’ sul- 
phurous crater; and once he hornswoggled 
the Austrian army into putting on a fifty- 
thousand-dollar parade when it didn’t 
want to parade at all. 

But I would rather begin with the 
story of how Muth deceived the ever- 
skeptical Fran- 
cisco Villa with a 





Nally alone know 
where, for as short 
a time as it takes 
to get there and 
back, and as long 
a time as one or 
two, or even three 
years. 

To catch a bit 
of life and nature 
on a hundred feet 
of film he has 
risked his life 
more times than 
the average regi- 
ment of soldiers 
does for God, 
Country, and 
thirty dollars a 
month. He has 


From Fox Films 


ALL IN THE DAY'S GRIND 


bit of sleight-of- 
hand that Hovu- 
dini might have 
envied. It will 
show, I hope, that 
getting newsreels 
for Broadway and 
Peoria is not just 
a matter of turn- 
ing a movie crank. 
Muth gets his pic- 
ture. Not even 
bayonets stopped 
him. Along about 
1916, Villa began 
to feel it was time 
for the perennial 
to-do at the Bor- 
der. The Home 


ranged from Hu- 
bert’s Flea Circus 
on Forty-second 
Street to the 


Nick Stuart, film star, being helped back 

on a plank. "This picture was made on the 

23rd floor with nothing between us and 

the street," says Russell Muth. "I am the 
fellow helping him up." 


Office called 
Mr. Muth on 
the telephone. 
Would Mr. Muth 
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cross the Border, find Villa, and get some 
good pictures—“exclusive personal stuff, 
you know; Villa in camp and at home”? 

Mr. Muth gently replaced the re- 
ceiver... 
Villa’s camp, where the bandit welcomed 
him cordially enough. But, observing the 
camera in the machine, he became quite 
as wicked-looking as folks back home 
imagined him to be. 

“Take pictures camp, soldiers, ever’- 
ting. But not Villa. No pictures of 
Villa,’ he warned. He tapped the re- 
volver slung rakishly on his thigh and 
stalked off. 


“Fy AD NEWS, yes,” Muth said, “but 

B not discouraging. Being down 

there to take pictures, I browsed around, 

taking shots of the camp, and every now 

and then, when Villa’s back was turned, 

wheeling my camera to get him into the 

scene. I got some swell shots and was 
feeling quite set up. 

“But one day he caught me red-handed. 
His face became horrible, and as he 
strode into the lenses his hand flashed 
down to the revolver. 

“Hold your horses, General!’ I yelled, 
shooting my hands skyward and thinking 
fast. ‘We’re all friends. This is the pic- 
ture I was taking of you—a personal 
gift. Look!’ 

“T unwound the film and handed it to 
him. Villa ceased his cursing long enough 
to snatch the stuff, rip it to shreds, and 
stamp on the fragments. 

“Then he glared. ‘Remember, gringo,’ 
he said, ‘no pictures of Villa. I tol’ you 
once. Nex’ time I shoot.’” 

There was, needless to say, no next 
time. Muth discreetly quit camp in the 
morning; and, as you have perhaps sur- 
mised, he carried with him the film he 
wanted. Victim of one of the most dar- 
ing bits of trickery I’ve heard about in 
a long time, Villa had unknowingly de- 
stroyed a whole reel of blank film while 
Muth was pocketing the inciting roll. 
Shortly afterwards the American public 
was given this rare peek into Villa’s pri- 
vate life, even to the opportunity of see- 
ing him stride pop-eyed and frothing at 
the mouth up to the eye of the camera. . 

Lest you imagine from this that Muth’s 
life consists of just one conquest after 
another, let me intrude this story of a 
minor Waterloo. It took place in the 
mist-drenched jungles of Bolivia, on the 
Trinidad River. 

Muth had wandered down there on a 
general assignment, and having heard that 
the Inca Indians had a weird ritual never 
witnessed by white men, he forthright 
plunged in to get it... . While in camp 
he approached a little brown man, told 
him what he wanted, and offered him one 
hundred dollars in American currency if 
he would arrange for him to photograph 
the ritual. Apparently the sum intrigued 


Ultimately he arrived at _ 
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the little brown man. At any rate, he 
fell to merrily and presently returned 
with the word that the Incas were willing. 

Muth had learned enough about In- 
dians to be bearish on every promise. 
He borrowed four Bolivian soldiers from 
the government army post near by, as an 
escort, and ventured into the jungle. 

“Well, everything went fine for a 
while,” said Muth. ‘“The Incas began to 
dance and showed signs of beginning the 
ritual at any moment.- But among that 
crowd was an Inca who had visited Uncle 
Sam. Just as I was ready to shoot the 
show, he stopped it and began to harangue 
the other Indians. 

“Talking a mile a minute, this lad, as 
my guide translated for me, told them 
what a piker I was. Back in my country, 
he assured them, even poor people lighted 
cigars with hundred-dollar bills. He talked 
figures like the reparations committee. 
He passed grave doubts as to my charac- 
ter. As he warmed up, he became even 
more personal. And from the horror in 
my guide’s eyes and the rising resentment 
among the Incas, I deemed it was not at 
all flattering. 

“In fact, I was positive of it when the 
foremost Indians raised their spears and 
advanced upon me. I had no gun and, 
of course, turned desperately to my es- 
cort, only to find that branch of the 
Bolivian army in enthusiastic retreat. 

“Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
my pack mule, waiting patiently at the 
edge of the clearing. Man’s best friends 
are his dumbest friends. I was on his 
back with a bound, and soon—very soon 
—we went away from there.” 

But as long as he believes there is a 
good picture to be had, Russell Muth 
stops at nothing. . . 

“One of the easiest men in the world 
to film is Mayor Walker, of New York 
City,” Muth said. “There’s always a 
smile when you want it, and a wise-crack, 
now that sound pictures have come. 

“The hardest peop!e to photograph are 
the King and Queen of England. Many 














of the great personages of the times are 
camera-shy. 

“Former President Coolidge looked 
upon the camera as if it were his worst 
enemy. It made him cold and stiff, even 
timid. Mr. Harding, on the other hand, 
fairly bloomed when the cameras turned 
his way. Getting Mussolini to smile is 
another international problem for the 
cameraman. The only time I ever saw 
him do it was when he frolicked with his 
lion cubs one day, for my benefit. 


‘(1 HAD ONE EXTRAORDINARY expe- 
rience with King Alphonso of 
Spain, who is, incidentally, one of the 
most democratic sovereigns in the world. 
My Home Office wanted some special 
shots of him, and he kindly agreed to let 
me have them. After I had made the 
pictures and sent them to New York, he 
asked me to get copies for his own use. 
As luck would have it, the day the copies 
came back one of his aides telephoned me 
and I had to say they had arrived. I 
hadn’t had a chance to look them over 
myself. And I had real reason to suspect 
that the caption writers had put in a wise- 
crack or two. 

“Well, when I delivered the pictures, 
the King asked me to accompany him to 
the showing that night, which was to take 
place at the royal theater in Madrid. I 
sat next to His Majesty, and Ambassador 
Moore sat at his other side. 

“The first two reels slipped by without 
a single unhappy phrase. Then the last 
caption flashed horribly before my eyes. 
I remember it yet! It screamed: ‘Unlike 
his royal colleague, Tumbling Eddie 
[meaning the Prince of Wales], King 
Alfonso can ride a horse. But can he 
retain his throne?’ 

“TI shivered. I shook. I waited for the 
rough hands of the police on my shoul- 
der. I could feel His Majesty’s arm 
trembling. I hazarded a glance. He was 
bursting. with laughter. ‘Very amusing, 


‘my dear fellow,’ he said, and that was all 


there was to it. 


Victoria Comes Back 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


From the March Forum 


= TIMES LATELY I have 


encountered her charming, 
stubborn, divinely appointed little ghost, 
in her bonnet and shawl, with the pony 
chaise waiting decorously under John 
Brown’s guardianship, and the Indian 
servant, his arms folded, his eyes fixed 
sternly on his tawny-colored East... . 


The first occasion was at a dinner party 
in the house of Elias Thompson, the 
world-famous novelist. Paintings by 
Braque and Segonzac were on the walls, 
but in the center of the table reposed, 
with a ghastly, pallid complacency, a 
pile of wax fruit under glass. Over this 
little mausoleum hovered the adorable, 











stout little ghost. “I have come back, 
you see. And this is only a ‘begin- 
ning...” It did not seem to me at 
all odd that before the end of dinner 
a well-known (and exceedingly modern) 
poetess said to me: “Do you like Tenny- 
son? I adore him!” 

A week or so later I was privileged to 
have tea in the house of a young woman 
who, some months ago, permitted the 
famous Mrs. Devazy-Watson to decorate 
her mansion in the very latest style from 
top to toe. 

“How do you like it?” my _ hostess 
asked me when she had taken me up and 
down and in and out. I didn’t like it. 
It was not that I objected to the slabs of 
green and orange, the ceilings swimming 
with nude women, very fat and muscular: 
the angular, shiny furniture, and the beds 
like planks in a condemned man’s cell, I 
disliked it only because it was all so 
dusty and trying to the eyes. 

She saw my doubt. “I hate it,” she 
fiercely whispered. ‘I would like a 
feather beds, candles, and a tin bathtub.” 
She was, of course, exaggerating, but 
again the stout little figure and the pony 
chaise hovered triumphantly near. 

Then, this week, I have been staying 
with what the daily press calls “one of 
our youngest and smartest married wo- 
men”—my friend, Mrs. Rattle, who only 
three years ago was a leading member of 
the band known as the Bright Young 
Things. Mrs. Rattle is greatly improved 
by marriage. When she was a B. Y. T. 
she was a little too deeply enamored of 
pyjama _ parties, privately 
printed masterpieces from 
Florence, and the deadliest 
and greenest kind of cocktail. 

She has an_ enchanting 
infant of two. This child is 
all that it should be in the 
way of obedience and pretty 
manners, but I had not been 
in Mrs. Rattle’s house 
twenty-four hours before I 
realized that the poor little 
thing was suffering a disci- 
pline that put Mussolini en- 
tirely into the shade. 

“You are bringing this 
child up. rather _ strictly, 
aren't you?” I asked Mrs. 
Rattle. 

“Strictly!” she replied. 
sort of upbringing I had! Why, my par- 
ents let me do anything I liked. Not 
so with this child I can assure you!” 
And once again the little ghost... . 

Well, after all, life is only one damned 
exaggeration after another, and I am not 
writing this article to prove that we have 
all, with one whisk of the skirt and the 
trouser-blade, flung ourselves fifty years 
backward! If one thing is at all certain 
in this very uncertain world, it is that we 
never go back. No, we never return, but 


“Look at the 
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what we do is to make new patterns— 
and the pattern that this year of grace, 
1930, seems to me to be beginning to 
contrive, both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, is, I think, worth examining. . . . 


The great difference between the Vic- 
torians and ourselves, says Mr. Walpole, 
is that they shouldered responsibility for 
their acts while we admit no responsibility 
for ours. Behind every Victorian act 
lurked the Noble Purpose; and he asks 
whether that Noble Purpose, disguised, of 
course, is about to return. 

Much Victorian sentiment was hypoc- 
risy, adds Mr. Walpole, but at heart it 
was a genuine belief; a belief in the 
worth-whileness of human life. 


A great deal of our present anemia 
has its origin in our determined asser- 
tions that every man is as good as his 
fellows. Every man is not as good as his 
fellows. And in that direction at least 
the bonneted figure is going to win her 
victory. And it is, I think, one of the 
oddest features of our present state that 
we should be so actively engaged in re- 
asserting the importance of individualism 
while at the same time we nourish the 
individual on the meanest little stand- 
ardized tabloids of false science. 

At the word science the pony leaps 
into the air, the Indian servant springs 
to attention, and John Brown prepares 
for the enemy. It is surely here that we 
are conscious of the great change, al- 
though possibly there is no change at 
all. for we have simply erected one con- 





By Weldon Bailey, in the Forum 


ceit in place of another—nobility of 
conduct has given way to pride of 
knowledge. 

Everyone must be aware that our lit- 
erature of the last ten years has had 
pride of knowledge for its motive, just as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope de- 
pended upon nobility of conduct for 
theirs. Our novels, from Ulysses to 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point, 
have been the most conceited works of 
fiction English literature has ever seen. 
Exulting in every possible gibe at that 
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poor fish of a fish, the Son of Man, 
exaggerating every sexual and physical act 
until the air is dark with phallic symbols 
and the floor befouled with excrement, 
they have yet been as nobly moral and 
as coldly chaste as the stories of Charlotte 
Mary Yonge. They have done a great 
service for us in the clearing away of 
humbug, a great disservice in their con- 
stant teaching that man has an ignomin- 
ious beginning, a worthless conclusion, 
and an intermediate biological frustration. 
“Teaching,” ves; for these novels, poems, 
and philosophies of our postwar world are 
intensely moral. 

There, at least, we may shake hands 
with our Victorian aunts and uncles. Just 
as Thackeray complained that the con- 
ventions of his time forbade him to tell 
the sexual truth, so we may say that the 
conventions of our time forbid us to tell 
anything else. and the hypocrisy of the 
one is quite as blinding as the hypocrisy 
of the other. 


OR IS THIs to say that our own 

period is drab or in any way 
less picturesque than the Victorian. It 
is gayer, brighter, more adventurous. 
Victoria knew nothing lovelier than a 
silver airplane flying against the sun, 
nothing so marvelous as the strains of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra challenging the 
air for a thousand miles or more, nothing 
more eloquent than the tombs of the Un- 
known Warriors. We are alive today, I 
have no doubt, in the most thrilling and 
adventurous period that man has yet 

passed upon earth. 

“Ah, yes. Here is the 
same old Victorian conceit 
back again. They thought 
that they were the most 
marvelous of possible beings, 
and from that belief spread 
all their sentimentalities, hy- 
pocrises, and the rest!” But 
there is the difference! 

They found their splendor 
in their immortal destiny; we 
are finding ours in the cour- 
age of men who, hopelessly 
wrecked, are clinging cynic- 
ally to the bare rock. We 
have no destinies at all. We 
have no nobility because we 
have no souls, no individual- 

ity because we are but chemical formulas. 
We have no hopes because we have noth- 
ing to which we may look forward. 

Grand then our courage, splendid our 
haughty independence, magnificent our 
cynical indifference! And out of this very 
courage, independence, and _ indifference 
will there be born this new nobility, a 
new sense of spiritual individuality, a new 
belief in a purpose and a goal? 

It may be. It may be that there is the 
Old Lady’s gate of reéntrance. For as 
space and time are no more, so nobility 
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of conduct and the assurance of a grand 
personal destiny may have been with us 
all this while although we did not know it. 

The Round Table of King Arthur was 
hidden for a moment by the shining dust- 
bin of Ulysses, and that green-breasted, 
ham-faced female of Matisse’s hanging on 
that wall over there is closely related to 
the electrically illuminated bowl of wax 
fruit at the table center. 
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Creative zest is returning; romance is 


returning; once again men will look 
forward to an_ incredibly romantic 
destiny. 


The wheel turns full circle and the new 
sentiment is after all the old, the new 
knowledge only a confirmation of ancient 
proverbs, the new man of science the 
ancient prophet, the coming Christ the 
friend of the children of Nazareth. 


New Eve and Old Adam 


BY ELMER DAVIS 


From the March Delineator 


| = BEST PICTURE of woman 
that the average man wants is 
John Erskine’s Lilith. She was passion- 
ate but not sentimental; she was always 
there when Adam wanted her and always 
absent when he preferred to be alone; 
she could talk brilliantly when he felt 
like listening, and listen brilliantly when 
he wanted to talk. She admired him and 
adored him, or at least made him think 
she did; but when he dropped her, she 
never bothered him. Their association 
was a beautiful thing—for Adam. What 
Lilith got out of it does not appear. 

Well, Erskine admitted that there are 
no such women; precisely because women 
are people. Lilith may be what a man 
wants; but Eve, the woman there is for 
him to get, wants to get something her- 
self as well as to give. But what she gets 
and what she gives have depended, his- 
torically, on changing conditions. From 
the days of the caveman till our grand- 
fathers’ time, the ideal wife was a good 
worker. That was what a man wanted 
and needed; for he had to work desper- 
ately hard to keep his family fed and 
clad, and even so he could not manage it 
unless his wife did her part. ... 

Literature is full of pictures of the ideal 
wife of the pre-machine age; and they 
are pretty much alike, from the pioneer 
women in the novels of Herbert Quick 
and Willa Cather, to the virtuous woman 
whose price is far above rubies, described 
in the last chapter of Proverbs. Read 
that Scriptural account, and you will see 
that she was: quite a person. She was 
vice-president and general manager of the 
family; also treasurer, cashier, superin- 
tendent of household manufactures, head 
of the sales department, teacher, govern- 
ess, and nurse. She worked from long 
before daylight till far after dark; and in 
the spare moments of an eighteen-hour 
day, a seven-day week, she found time to 
bear eight or eleven children; of whom, 


=_ 


if she were as lucky as she was competent, 
she might raise three or four to maturity. 

What did she get out of it? If she had 
a good husband she got food, shelter, and 
protection—as much as anybody could 
expect in those days. But when the wife 
died of overwork at forty, as women had 
a way of doing until machines and contra- 
ceptives lightened their load, her husband 
wasted no time in vain repining. After a 
few months, or weeks, of mourning, he 
looked for some other woman in whom 
his heart could safely trust—because he 
had to have a wife to keep things going. 

This was the normal marriage, every- 
where and at all times till a hundred years 
ago; till more recently still in the rural 
communities of Europe and the pioneer 
regions of the United States. Nobody 
wrote books in those days about what 
was wrong with marriage. It would have 
been as pointless as writing about what 
was wrong with the weather. People did 
not marry for companionship, or under- 
standing, or even as a rule for love; but 
because marriage was one of the omni- 
present conditions of life... . 


HE MACHINES gave leisure—first 

to the rich, then to the middle 
class, at last in some measure to all of 
us; but whereas they gave man leisure by 
enabling him to produce more in the 
same time, they gave women leisure by 
taking away nine-tenths of what had al- 
ways been her work. The industrious 
wife was no longer in demand; her in- 
dustry would reflect on her husband’s 
earning power and lower his standing in 
the community. What began to be 
wanted now was a decorative and desir- 
able wife. 

For the machines had put within reach 
of the masses luxuries hitherto restricted 
to the aristocracy; and one of these 
luxuries was the ideal of romantic love, 
cherished since the days of chivalry among 
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the limited class that could afford it... . 
Love was set on high above all other 
emotions—the summum bonum, the flower 
of. life. Unfortunately it was an inflated 
value—a sort of paper currency of senti- 
ment, issued. against an insufficient gold 
reserve of emotional reality... . 

Love conquered all only when woman 
ceased to be a partner and was turned into 
an ideal and an inspiration—an unworldly 
creature on a pedestal, to whom man 
came home gratefully from the heat and 
dust of the day. Naturally she looked up 
to him; and just as naturally he looked 
up to her, a pure, ethereal being who had 
never soiled herself with the business of 
life. She was often an ignoramus, and he 
knew it; but he wanted a pedestaled igno- 
ramus, not a companion. ... The ma- 
chines that had created it got us rid of 
it; they went on changing the world, so 
that woman had to go back to work— 
only now they went out to work. If we 
gained by getting rid of the Victorian at- 
titude, we lost too. 

Eve, always a realist, seems to be recon- 
ciling herself to the loss. 

But while Eve keeps up with the times, 
and writes off her losses, Adam, that old 
sentimentalist, still looks back wistfully 
to the nineteenth century Eden, where 
love was all a wonder and a wild desire. 
The new Eve is the intellectual companion 
he asked for, often the business partner 
that the old Adam had. But she has seen 
too many men to regard her husband as 
Elaine regarded Lancelot. There are 
drawbacks about marrying one’s intel- 
lectual equal. 

What then? Are people going to stop 
marrying? I think not. Marriage is no 
longer, as it once was, the easiest way, 
the normal way of life for all men and 
all women; but it still seems to be the 
least unsatisfactory way to bring up 
children. Of the shortcomings of parents 
a thousand books have advised us, but no 
better substitute has yet been found. I 
believe the Russian Communists are ex- 
perimenting with the old idea of turning 
over all children to the care of such per- 
sons as seem to have a professional gift 
for bringing up the young; and in fifty or 
a hundred years their experience may 
teach us something. Meanwhile, most of 
us will be glad that they are experiment- 
ing on their own children and not on ours. 

Also, that idealist yearning for the 
perfect partner is too deeply imbedded in 
most of us to be easily eradicated; it 
seems almost more probable that the 
human race may get some sense and Jearn 
to put up with what it can get. Mr. 
André Maurois, who has probed deeply 
into these matters, thinks that the love 
of the future will be “a sort of sensual 
friendship.” That was what the pre- 
machine-age marriage was, at its best; 
what even the successful Victorian 
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marriage often became, though Victorian 
wives and husbands might have been slow 
to admit it. As a formula for the work- 
able lifelong partnership of a man and a 
woman, there is much to be said for it. 
But, alas, a sensual friendship seems a bit 
matter-of-fact beside the loves of Tristan 
and Isolde, or Paolo and Francesca, as 
embellished by nineteenth century writers. 
It must be observed, however, that those 


writers were men. Eve, always more 
practical, would be glad to trade in the 
trappings of romance, after the honey- 
moon, for a sensual friendship that works. 

So Adam must learn that he can’t have 
it both ways. He has the friend and 
equal partner he ordered. Doubtless it is 
unfortunate that he can’t have everything: 
but what he has gained is worth more 
than what he lost. 


What Protestants Need 


By CHARLES HALL PERRY 


From the March Scribner's 


Pa cnemssies today is a 
bunch of meeting-houses, 
where little groups of pious people gather 
for an hour each week to sing three 
hymns, join in two prayers, listen to a bit 
of sermonic twaddle, and go home to din- 
ner. They expect that the minister, by 
some hook or crook of godly persuasion 
or by cheap attractions, will win desul- 
tory adherents to their number and ex- 
tract nickels. All the while the Protes- 
tant ministry, ruled by lay popes, bound 
by restrictions, and fed like Lazarus with 
the crumbs from the tables of niggardly 
parishioners, has the least influence upon 
the forward movements of the world. 
They seem content to keep dignified and 
penurious housekeeping within their own 
preserves. 

The big parish is outside the meeting- 
house—a thousand to one—the immense 
majority of human beings, building up in 
their arts, sciences, and industries into a 
race of supermen. Call them, if Protes- 
tantism will, the outsiders, the uncon- 
verted, the worldly, the irreligious. They 
are God’s children, with a capacity for a 
reasonable faith, with a future of immor- 
tality, and with an inalienable claim upon 
Protestantism. 

The Salvation Army, crude as it may 
be in theology and method, is a splendid 
movement toward a revival of the Protes- 
tant, democratic advantage. The Army 
goes to the world with its message and 
its service. Christian Science reiterates 
the supremacy of spiritual influence over 
material phenomena. It is restoring a lost 
emphasis... . 


Protestantism has the whole advantage’ 


within itself—its democratic origin and 
its liberty of adjustment. But if it loves 
best its criticisms, its warnings, its pro- 
testing, its censoring, its prohibitions, its 
thanking God that it is not as other men 
are—why then Protestantism will remain 
as inconsequent and feckless as any other 
Pharisaic aristocracy in a democratic age. 

As in every great call to service, there 
is here a summons to sacrifice and con- 


secration. No longer can the prime ob- 
ject of religion be to build up a separated 
ecclesia of the saved. Religion was made 
for man, not man for religion. The prob- 
lem for Protestantism is how to enter 
into every mood, phase, and variety of 
human interests with sympathetic fellow- 
ship. Reveal every day as sacred as the 
seventh, work as holy as prayer, the earth 
as advantageous as heaven, divine child- 
hood inherent in being man. There is 
nothing common or unclean when we see 
sorrow, sin, and ignorance as shadows 
resultant of light. We have come to the 
place where reason and faith are mutual 
instincts, science and religion compan- 
ions on the human journey of discovery. 


| DARE ASSERT, yet with a full ex- 


pectation of dispute, that hu- 
manity is a more sacred institution than 
the church, that man’s spiritual intuition 
is a better inspiration than the visions of 
individual saints. In consequence, that 
the church’s duty is to study mankind, 
understand its enthusiasms and hungers 
and minister to them. A more profound 
duty than any pondering by man of 
ecclesiastical dogmatics. which were struc- 
tured in the age of quite a different race. 
Face or deny that view of our relations— 
Catholicism or Protestantism—and you 
will arrive at a power to regenerate and 
spiritualize . society or else accomplish 
your own side-tracking, while the people 
go on. To repeat—in our present organ- 
ized Christianity, Protestantism has the 
supreme advantage in its democratic na- 
ture and in its flexibility for change... . 
Someone will ask, critically, what are 
the details of that change in Protestant- 
ism which I advocate. The only answer 
is that details belong to action and that 
must await a change in spirit and atti- 
tude. Protestantism will know what to do 
when it reconstructs its relation to soci- 
ety. Sympathetic fellowship always learns 
the details of helpfulness. We fling 
crumbs to birds, but we suckle our own 
at the breast. Protestantism has been 
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scattering precepts and scoldings from its 
pulpits, dropping pious tracts from the 
tower of Stylites, and calling men to 
come in out of the wicked world and be 
separate. So that it has come to be a 
common saying. ‘“I’d rather go to hell in 
pleasant company.” 

There is a call for faith, fellowship, and 
prophetic vision. Numbers, wealth, popu- 
larity, and outward show of success will 
little interest a regenerated Protestantism. 
It will be as invincible as the sacrifice of 
leaven—the deepest, the most interior of 
all potencies. By its own democracy in 
full harmony with an era of democracy. 
it will influence and spiritualize society, 
even when men are unaware of the vital 
palingenesis breeding within them. 

It may be without popular recognition 
or material aggrandizement. Similarly 
with the Christ, who, deprecating tempo- 
ral success, transmuted man’s whole re- 
ligious outlook with a new human dignity. 
born of the intimate fatherhood of God. 
Catalogue, whoever can, the details of 
the power of that carpenter of Nazareth 
to regenerate the faith and personality of 
mankind. It is too spiritual a force to 
be in any way epitomized. 


T HAS SEEMED to many that the 

| variety of Protestant sects is the 
condition, perhaps cause, of impotence. 
They have prayed and labored for a 
unity which would sacrifice all differ- 
ences and blend an organic similitude. 
That is a sad and cowardly shifting of 
responsibility. It is in a line with a lot 
of that picayune excusing, whereby men 
seek to load their failures upon circum- 
stance and condition and away from their 
own lack of sense and vim. Unity will 
come immediately when Protestantism 
arrives at a consecration clear and big 
enough to make unity imperative. Prot- 
estantism must go to the heart of its 
failure. It needs what it preaches. con- 
version and regeneration. 

The essential spirit of Protestantism 
—its advantage—democratic fellowship 
with all mankind, trusteeship of a faith 
in step with all progress, a full recogni- 
tion that humanity is the real church of 
God as it is His family—a spirit which 
will give life and sane unity, if it can be 
waked from dormancy and freed from 
the bondage of its flesh. Carnality has 
been the death of every religion, which 
died in self-mummification, swathing its 
idols and dogmatics in syllogistic finali- 
ties. In the words of Jesus, I treasure 
these above all others, “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
There is the freedom of the heavens in 
that—the from eternity to eternity of liv- 
ing truth—the impossibility of confining 
divine revelation to date, place, or creed. 
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ANYONE CAN DO IT 


No training is needed to 
fly the primary glider 
above. At right is another 
just after being launched 
with a rubber cord. 


N OT LONG AGO Major Gen- 
eral John F. O’Ryan and 
a group of non-flying friends journeyed 
to the grounds of the American Motor- 
less Aviation Club on Cape Cod. Here, 
on a high sandy bluff overlooking the 
limitless blue Atlantic, they saw gliders 
catapulted into the air, to soar silently 
over the surf and land gently on the 
sands of the beach. Though none was 
a flyer, each member of the group, 
spurred on by small wagers, essayed a 
trial flight. And each landed a convert. 
Therein was revealed the future of the 
newest development in the science of 
flight. 
the easiest, quickest, and safest way to 
get into the air. The fearsome roar of a 
motor, the high speed of an airplane, the 
necessity for dual instruction, are absent. 
All that is needed is a brief explanation 
from an instructor, and the beginner can 
strap himself into the glider’s single seat, 
take the controls, and be catapulted aloft. 
So the Wrights taught themselves to 
fly, and so Germany, deprived of pow- 
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Gliding offers the ordinary man_ 













The Easiest Way to Learn to Fly 


Landing an airplane is the hard- 

est part of flying. Gliding is 

easy. Yet the two are essen- 

tially the same. That is why 

gliding is yr and quickest 
| 


way to learn to fly. 


ered flight by the Treaty of Versailles, 
took to the air after the War. It is 
largely thanks to Germany, in fact, that 
gliders were brought to their present per- 
fection, and to their present popularity 
in America. For gradually tales of hour- 
long soaring flight, of unbelievable heights 
reached and unbelievable distances cov- 
ered, came to this country. Americans 
went to Germany, stood on the Rhoen 
hills or on the seacoast bluffs of East 
Prussia, and marveled. They tried it, 
and were convinced. 

Now gliders are taking the air all over 
the country. -At the University of Michi- 
gan is a battered veteran of 6000 flights. 
In California is a native glider in which 
its builder, Hawley Bowlus, a few weeks 
ago set a new American record of nine 


LINDBERGH 


Above is the famous 
airplane pilot soar- 
ing in a motorless 
sailplane above the 


California hills. 





hours, five minutes, and twenty-seven sec- 
onds. Here, there, and everywhere glider 
clubs are being formed, with about thirty 
already functioning. And in Detroit, 
home of the National Glider Association, 
enthusiasts predict a million American 
glider pilots within five years. 


LIDER FLIGHTS are of two 

kinds: the straight glide, in 
which your beginner coasts down a gentle 
slope, over roads, bushes, and fences— 
preferably as few as possible—to a land- 
ing in the hayfield beyond; and soaring 
flight, in which the trained pilot rides up- 
currents of air, circling like a gull, to land 
again at his starting point. 

Primary gliders are simple, rugged, and 
slow. In them it is hardly possible to 
soar. With thirty-foot wings, their 
weight is about 170 pounds, their cost 
about $375. Passenger accommodations 
are simple—a flat board seat below the 
monoplane wing and above the single 
landing skid. Here the flier ‘sits, safely 
strapped in, but out in the open much 
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Chimney sweeps, em 

ployed by the town, 

constituted the first 

organized fire prevene 
tion effort. 


A War That Never Ends 


N the war against fire loss, mutual fire insurance 

management and the army of mutual policyhold- 
ers working together have won many a notable 
campaign. 

This war will never end, for mutual fire companies 
operate not for profit, but for saving —for the direct 
benefit of policyholders, the owners 
of the business under the mutual plan. 

The mutual ideal of conservation 





An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 

ded in 1752, Five others 


ers—in total an amount so vast as to constitute a 
public benefaction. 

The mutual plan of insurance and the principles 
upon which it is based are older than any other form 
of insurance —older indeed than the nation itself. 
The 177 year record of mutual fire insurance is 
an epic of stability and service. 

A booklet outlining the history, 
aims, principles and operation of 
mutual fire insurance will be senton 





and its practical expression in fire _ tien company was f 
are more than 100 years old. 
Of the remaining companies — 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars, 


prevention has reduced fire insur- 
ance rates in many fields as much as 
50%. Yet mutual management has 
been able year after year to return 
substantial dividends to policyhold- 


request. You may write for it with 
the surety that there will be no fol- 
low-up literature and no solicitation. 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room2207H, 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


fire Snswrance 
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Does Spring “touchin’ 
up” ever give you a 
funny feeling in the 
pit of your stomach? 


Accidents can happen anywhere 
but do you realize that one out 
of every four fatal injuries happens 
right at home. Accident Insurance 
costs so little and means so much. 


Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. 42tna protection reaches from 
coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 
The Atna agent in your community is 
a man worth knowing. Look him up! 





The tna Life Group consists of the Atna 
Life Insurance Company « The Atna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company « The Automobile 
Insurance Company <* The Standard Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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like the aviator of twenty years ago. His 
feet rest on a rudder bar, and between his 
knees rises a control stick like that of the 
ordinary airplane. A half-minute straight- 
away flight in such a machine brings the 
fledgling pilot his first gull, the insignia 
of mastery of elementary glider flight. 

For intermediary flights the Germans 
have designed secondary-type gliders. 
These are much like the primary type, 
save that the pilot sits in a streamlined 
fuselage. Less clumsy of line, these ma- 
chines display a readiness to ride the 
breezes. The student pilot can, with 
practice, make gracefully banked turns, 
and stay in the air for the full minute 
which, with the turns, wins him his two- 
gull insignia. 

Now he is ready for the advanced 
glider or sailplane. With a fifty or sixty 
foot spread of tapered wings, these planes 
are the present perfection of aerodynamic 
knowledge. Though they weigh perhaps 
300 pounds or more—and cost sometimes 
as much as $1000—their bodies are so 
cleanly streamlined, their wings so broad 
and carefully shaped, that they do not 
have to lose height in flight. For the 
pilot skilful enough to guide them, they 
will ride indefinitely the upcurrents that 
blow over the brow of a hill. A five-min- 
ute sail in one of them, with a landing 
on the héight from which he started, will 
win the pilot his three gulls, the topmost 
rank of skill in gliding. 


T? THE AIRPLANE PILOT, droning 
along through the sky, nothing 
is so pleasing as a flat carpet of land 
below. The level farms of Long Island, 
the vast open reaches of Kansas prairie, 
invite a landing should fog close in or the 
motor die. 

Not so the glider pilot. Hills there must 
be, either to provide a height from which 
he may glide, or to lift up the breezes on 
which he may soar as long as his skill 
will permit. So it is that while airports 
are built on the flattest land that can be 
found, the world’s first gliderport is being 
opened by Mr. H. D. Kuchins of the St. 
Louis Glider Club in a hilly amphitheater 
near Missouri’s first city. So it is too 
that the Rhoen hills of Germany, the 
bluffs of Cape Cod or the California 
coast, and places like them, are gather- 
ing places for those who glide. 

This does not mean that a motorless 
plane cannot fly without a jumping-off 
place. Automobiles have towed them 
into the air, experiments are being made 
with seaplane gliders pulled by motor 
boats, and powered airplanes have been 
pressed into service. Even the Navy 
dirigible Los Angeles recently, for the 
first time in history, launched a glider 
while 3000 feet above its home port a 
Lakehurst, New Jersey. 

But the normal glider flight begins on 
the brow of a hill, with four, six, or more 
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men pulling on a long rubber cord hooked 
to its nose, while others hold fast to the 
tail. At a signal from the pilot these lat- 
ter let go, and the contracting rubber 
cord launches the silent plane into the air. 
This means that gliding is not a one-man 
sport. It is social, in that a group, only 
one of whom may fly at a time, is essen- 
tial to flight. 

Those impatient with this limitation of 
the glider as compared with its motored 
counterpart can console themselves. If 
a glider cannot fly from New York to 
Chicago, neither can it crash to earth, a 
tangled framework of fabric and steel 
consumed by flames of gasoline. Accu- 
rate figures are not collected, but fatal 
accidents are practically unknown, and in- 
juries are few. Consider: 

“The writer was once a witness to the 
fall of a glider from more than 1500 
feet in which the little craft nosed into 
the ground and spread its parts over a 
large area,” says Leo A. Kieran in the 
New York Times. “The pilot stepped 
out of the wreckage sucking his little 
finger, on which a slight trickle of blood 
marked the only hurt he had incurred.” 

To be sure there are gliders and glid- 
ers. Those controlled by ailerons, rudder, 
and elevator—and by a shifting of weight 
like the one in which Otto Lielienthal 
lost his life years ago—-should be safer 
than the family car. The Department 
of Commerce is now licensing gliders in 
the twenty states which require conform- 
ity with federal aircraft laws; and in 
these states the letter C prefixed to the 
number painted on a glider’s wings—as 
with all airplanes—will soon be the gov- 
ernment’s guarantee that a reasonable 
minimum of safety has been built into it. 

The glider is not one more gift from 
science to help man get from place to 
place. The ordinary citizen will be un- 
able to follow the German pilot who rode 
the winds in his sailplane to a height of 
more than 9000 feet, nor that other one 
who in a single flight journeyed ninety- 
three miles on air currents alone. But 
as a sport, or as training for powered 
flight, the glider will teach him to fly. 


Cheer for 
the Hungry 


ANY AN ADULT, tempted to eat 
between meals, has been re- 
strained by memory of parental admoni- 
tions against the pernicious habit. Most 
of us have grown up with the feeling that 
eating between meals is a childish sin for 
which we shall be punished, either by 
mother or nature. Now the theory is 
blasted. We may eat when we like. 
Doctors have come forward to say a good 
word for between-meal nibbling. 
Dr. Thaddeus L. Bolton, head of the 
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NEEDS 


ACH of these great enter- ae 
prises had a different indus- _ he oe 
trial piping need. The organizing ‘sauces 
hand of Grinnell Company, ME: 
prepared with men and facilities, 
answered those needs, easily and 
quickly. 

These seven buildings are 
typical of hundreds of others 
served by us recently. 

Location made no difference, 
for the business of a national 
organization is to Jocalize a continent. The variety of 
requirements made no difference, because Grinnell 
furnishes all seven important industrial piping prod- 
ucts with more satisfaction to users than smaller con- 
cerns can furnish one of them. 

* ok * 


Buildings shown above:—Merchandise Mart, Chicago, I1l., Automatic Sprinklers; — 
American Glanzstoff Corporation, Elizabethton, Tenn., Process Piping and Fittings; — 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Thomaston, Ga., Humidifiers; — Barclay Apartments, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Thermoflex Traps;—Pure Oil Company, Chicago, IIl., Fittings;—American 
Can Company, Jersey City, N. J., Thermolier Unit Heaters;—Alabama Power Company, 
High Level, Ala., Triple XXX Piping. 


GRINNELL 


_ Branches in all Principal Cities 
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1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 
means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 
buildings. 

2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 

3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 

4. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately 
machined and rigidly inspected. 

5. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 

6. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employ- 
ing the unique auromatic control, Amco; furnished through 
American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 

7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I, 
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Outwear 
Leather— 


more comfort- 
able, too 


Wy Cy WY 
So Wy Nas 


NON-SKID 
SOLES and HEELS 


“Cord tire wear in every pair” 


ANDSOME color combi- 

nations with heels to match 
make the new GRO-CORD 
NON-SKID Soles and Heels 
popular everywhere. 


WS 


All have patented construction. 
Millionsof users have proved they 
far outwear leather. They are 
likewise comfortable and water- 
proof. GRO-CORD Soles are on 
the better makes of sport shoes, 
street shoes and work shoes. 
Ask your dealer for shoes with 
NON-SKID GRO-CORD Soles 
and Heels. You'll like them. 







Below: Illustrating the cord tire 
cords fused on end in GRO- 
CORD Soles 
and Heels. 


LIMA CORD SOLE AND 
HEEL COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 














LEARN THE SECRET OF 


MONEY MAKING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Right in your own home you can earn an 
extra income. Turn your leisure moments 
into ready cash by becoming a subscription 
representative of the magazine you are now 
reading and our other publication, the 
GoLDEN Book. 


IT Is 
Simple—Convenient 
Experience Un necessary 
Mail the coupon at once for free details 

concerning this remarkable offer. 


R. of R. — "RR. 4.30 
55 Fifth Ave. 


Gentlemen: 
Send particulars about increasing my income. 


OE: since cape ckdanoabaesaisiaacteoxtien 


Address... 
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department of psychology of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, has concluded 
an investigation and determined that 
working efficiency may be increased by 
eating at the proper times. He subjected 
twenty feminine office workers to exhaus- 
tive tests of speed, endurance, mental 
alertness, and muscular control, at va- 
rious hours of the business day. In the 
Scientific American Dr. Bolton is quoted: 

“Our studies soon showed that working 
capacity is fairly low at the beginning of 
the office day. The human machine is 
never, right from the start, ready to de- 
liver its greatest output. Like the race 
horse, it must go through a warming-up 
process. Capacity appeared to increase 
until it reached its maximum at about 
2:30 in the afternoon. From that time 
on, except for a spurt at the end, the 
curve seemed to fall with a fair degree of 
steadiness until the office closed in the 
evening. 

“Tt is well known, however, that in the 
average office the hours between 2:30 and 
5 are the period of greatest rush and 
strain. The falling curve occurs at the 
worst possible time. We sought to de- 
termine to what extent working power 
may be sustained at its early afternoon 
peak by eating suitable quantities of 
foods which are quick restorers of de- 
pleted enegry. Foods having a_ high 
sugar content were selected because sugar 
is not only a concentrated energy food, 
but one which is quickly assimilated by 
the system.” 

The twenty girls were divided into four 
groups. The “full food group” was sup- 
plied every afternoon with a light meal 
consisting of cake, candy, and sweetened 
orangeade. Two “mixed food groups” 
were supplied with the meal on desig- 
nated days, skipping it on others. The 
fourth group, known as the “control 
group,” went through the designated tests 
without ever having the additional meal. 
Five tests were used. In the tapping test 
the girl tapped upon a metal plate with 
a stylus at top speed for fifteen seconds. 
Each tap was recorded by an electrical 
device. The number of taps determined 
the score which afforded an accurate mea- 
sure of her speed and endurance. 

“All of the girls showed marked prac- 
tice gains as they became familiar with 
the tests,” Dr. Bolton says. “This had 
to be taken into account in compiling our 
results. Aside from practice gains, the 
‘no food’ group continued to show the 
typical curve of work—the low beginning, 
the rise until about 2:30, and the falling 
off until the closing spurt. 

“In the case of the ‘mixed food groups’ 
when the girls were supplied with the ad- 
ditional meal as frequently as four times 
a week, their work appears to have fallen 
in with that of the ‘full food group.’ 
Tabulated summaries of the tests given to 
members of the latter groups show that 
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they were sustained at a higher workin, 
rate than the girls in the ‘control group. 

“The investigation has shown positiy 
results in favor of small quantities oj 
concentrated food taken in mid-after. 
noon. On the basis of our findings, hard 
working business and professional me 
and women would do well to keep in the 
drawer of the desk a box of good candy 
or candied fruit.” 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association also has a good word to say 
for bites between meals, pointing out the 
amount of energy and calories contained 
in the usual sandwich shop or soda-foun- 
tain purchases. “In a survey it was 
found that the conventional sandwich 
costing ten cents yielded 200 calories, 
The unending variety of so-called inex. 
pensive candy bars that are sold by the 
millions of packages at news and cigar 
stands afford, on the average, 450 calories 
per ten cents. The list might readily be 
expanded, but the essential conclusion is 
that the occasional nibble or bite in which 
the American people indulge between 
meals is by no means devoid of energy.” 


Colonel Lindbergh 
Turns Archeologist 


_ ALL THINGS we wished to 
get an idea of what the Maya 
country really looks like. For in spite 
of the fact that archeologists have for 
many years been pushing their way into 
that region, they have been so buried in 
the welter of forest, their outlook has 
been so stifled by mere weight of vege- 
tation, that it has been impossible to gain 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
real nature of this territory, once occu- 
pied by America’s most brilliant native 
civilization.” 

So writes Dr. A. V. Kidder of the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington, in the 
Scientific Monthly. Dr. Kidder was one 
of the members of the expedition which, 
piloted by Colonel Charles Lindbergh, 
recently surveyed the Maya region of 
Central America in an amphibion_air- 
plane. 

“Our general objectives,” Dr. Kidder 
says, “were to test the airplane as an 
agency for archeological exploration in 
tropical countries and to determine 
whether or not the ruins of Maya cities 
could be located from the air. .. . Of the 
Maya country as a whole, of the ‘lay’ of 
the land, we have had, until Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s flights, only the scantiest sort of 
knowledge.” 

Dr. Kidder found that after he had be- 
come accustomed to viewing the land 
from the air, it was relatively simple to 
find- ruins. One of the most distinct 
advantages of airplane exploration is the 
extraordinary speed with which the ter- 
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100 Broad Street 
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300 concerns have found 


how to get more for each dollar 


of promotion and sales expense 


In New York more than 300 concerns are making their sales 
and promotion expenditures more remunerative through spot 
stocks at Bush Distribution Service. Some of the biggest 
corporations in the country — and plenty of small ones; 
chain stores that make profits by cutting costs and speeding 
turnover; distributors of small items and large, from grocery 
staples to heavy machinery. 


Is this true for you, too? 


They have learned that Bush Service cuts the cost of receiving, 
storing, servicing and delivering goods for the entire Metro- 
politan area. This may be true for you, too. 


They have learned that new accounts can be opened — and 
held —by the sure and prompt effectiveness of Bush deliveries. 
This may be true for you, too. 


These 300 know how helpful Bush Service is in keeping and 
strengthening old accounts. For instance, it prevents substitu- 
tion of competing goods in place of their own products which 
are always in stock. And it often induces dealers to substitute 
the spot stock goods for competitors’ items that are out of 
stock. Very likely that is true for you, too. 


Ask for fuller details 


Write for complimentary copy of “More Profits in New York,” 
a fact book of Bush Service to others. Outline your problem 
— type of product, method of sale, price range, etc., — and 
receive, with this book, a special Bush Service letter telling 
just what our organization can do to make your sales cost 
dollar in New York produce mote profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews. 


New York, N. Y. 
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ritory can be covered. One of the routes, 
from Tikal to Uaxactun, is a long day’s 
journey by mule train, a journey possible 
at all only if the trail has recently been 
cleared. The Sikorsky amphibion loaned 
by the Pan-American Airways did it in 
exactly six minutes. 

Dr. Kidder describes the third day’s 
flight: We “rose to fly southward over a 
vast flat stretch of alternating savanna 
and woodland, toward the northern tribu- 
taries of the Pasion River. These 
streams traverse a terrible and (to fly 
over) a most terrifying country, a con- 
fused welter of gorges and limestone pin 
nacles smothered in a jungle so dense, so 
intertwined, so utterly hopeless to pene- 
trate save through the foot-by-foot hack- 
ing of trails, that I think no one of us 
failed to give a sigh of relief when we 
soared over an outlying spur of the 
Cockscomb Mountains, dodged between 
two rain squalls and saw to the eastward 
the silver shine of the sea. 

“The next few minutes brought one of 
those incredible transitions possible only 
to the air traveler. We swung to the 
north, dipped across the coastline and 
took the smooth water at a little key 
miles out in the gulf of Honduras; anch- 
ored the plane, pumped up the rubber 
boat and rowed ashore. A half hour af- 
ter being over that ghastly, broken, in- 
terior wilderness, we were comfortably 
cooking lunch under the palms by the 
coral beach.” 

The writer concludes by pointing out 
the advantages of the airplane for ex- 
ploration: “The purpose of the expedition 
was much more than the mere discovery 
of sites. It was planned and carried out 
as a test, a reconnaissance, to gauge the 
value of the airplane for survey and ob- 
servation work, and it proved that the 
plane is of unique usefulness in enabling 
one to study the country as a whole, to 
record its geography, to note the nature, 
distribution and extent of its forest types 
and to plan routes and fix landmarks for 
ground exploration. Finally, it is certain 
that the plane can in many regions serve 
to transport, set down on lakes or savan- 
nas and pick up again small parties of 
workers, thereby enabling them safely 
and easily to cover in weeks territory 
which would require months and whole 
seasons of difficult ground travel.” 


Aiming the 
“Silver Bullet’ 


REAT BRITAIN’s annual automo- 
tive invasion of Daytona 
Beach, Florida, has taken place in the 
form of a “Silver Bullet” racer with two 


engines of two thousand horsepower each. : 


Kaye Don, well-known English driver, was 
at the wheel of the monster--which was 
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xpensive Week Ends — 


Mr. X could aftord expensive week end par- Mr. Y, in a very clever way, received from 
ties .. . and he liked them. Mr. Y could not Mr. X money for work that was never done, 
afford expensive week end parties... but fe money that ostensibly was paid to workmen. 


liked them. He liked the palatial hunting Luckily, Mr. X was adequately bonded . . . 


lodge, he liked excitement, he liked to be ©The Employers’ Group stood the loss . . . and 
known as a good spender. he can still afford expensive week end parties. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (Zhe World’s Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and the Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’? Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Write for our Booklet —‘“‘ What Js It and What of It” 
This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 


of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation —nor will a representative call unless you so specify 
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To Those Who Can 


THINK 
For Them- 


selves! 


—to those who are Responsive —to the Thoughtful— 
to the Open-minded—to Those Who Are Imbued 
With the Spirit of Self Help— 


Some people are always ready to receive ideas and develop them. They 
employ their own reflection and study upon what comes before them. It is 
to this class—those who think for themselves and arrive at their own 
decisions that the POSTAL LIFE makes its appeal. To them it says, 
“You can analyze your own needs, measure your own 
responsibilities. Given the documentary facts, you can 
select the kind of insurance you may need to round 
out your quota. You can decide for yourself how much 
\. insurance you should carry, either for the protection of 
SX your dependents or for the creation of an estate for your 
own later years. 


“Then why not consider such private affairs by yourself? Why not 
relieve your premiums of the commission cost—by performing the 
service yourself, and probably better? Why not deal direct and save 
what the Postal non-agency plan provides for those who can think and 
act for themselves!” 


It Is Easy to Deal Direct 


The POSTAL offers you an opportunity to make a substantial 
saving—amounting not only to an immediate dividend of 914%, but 
every year as long as you pay’premiums—by acting as your own agent. 
The plan is simple and thousands of thinking men have employed it 
and profited by it. 


You merely invite the Company to send you the complete facts 
about the plan. Study the insurance it offers and recommends. Ask 
questions if you wish by mail or in person at the Home Office. Decide 
what kind of insurance you wish to buy, and how much. Then make 
your application. By the Postal Plan you are not pressed to a decision. 
You make up your mind yourself—and reap the reward in the saving 
of 914% of the premium as paid. 





Postal Lite Building 
Owned by Company 
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Don’t Put Off 
So Important a Matter! 


Few of us carry enough insurance for the full 
protection of our dependents or to provide for our 
own old age. Why wait for an agent to urge you to 
do what common sense says you should do? 
Take advantage of the money-saving Postal Plan 
and for a small sum increase your insurance estate! 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me full information 
about a policy you recommend. 


; PUI 62 a cla stee clans kis owe Ras 

Just mail the coupon below and get the facts. Your — 
inquiry involves no obligation. eae S59 sm iest cps. roadie oe 
TORII OIN 555 B00 5 kaw sala anes ease gabe 
EXACT DATE OF BIRTH......... 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


WM.R. MALONE, Pres., 511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43dSt., N.Y. City 
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designed by Louis Coatalen, of the Sun- 
beam motor works. Two hundred and 
fifty miles an hour was the estimated 
speed of the Sunbeam, and its purpose to 
shatter Major Harry Segrave’s last year’s 
record of 231 m.p.h. 

The car came over on the Berengaria 
in a thirty-one-foot case. It is equipped 
with a fin-like airbrake to facilitate stop- 
ping, a special radiator to be filled with 
ice, and an armorplate shell to protect the 
driver in case of accident. American 
competition for the world’s straightaway 
record has been ineffective since the de- 
struction last year of White’s “Triplex” 
—and the year before that of Lockhart’s 
special Stutz. 

Said Driver Don, before sailing from 
Southampton: “British workmen have 
produced a wonderful vehicle, made 
throughout of British materials. With it 
I intend to uphold the British tradition 
and keep for the British Empire the 
world’s speed record. I know the car can 
do it, and I hope I can.” His mount cost 
more than $100,000 to build—no mean 
contrast to the late Bob Burman’s modest 
little Blitzen Benz, which sped to glory 
in 1911! In those days, nearly twenty 
years ago, the Benz bettered 130. 





Science 


Sidelights 


N AIRSHIP five times as large as 
the Graf Zeppelin, yet no 
heavier. . A delicate steel bridge, 
stretching three miles to the far shore. 
... A large, powerful sedan no heavier 
than the present light roadster. ...A 
sleek gray battleship, proof against enemy 
shells. .. . These are seen by Dr. E. E. 
Free, scientist and writer on science, as 
he looks into the future. Calculations of 
the true cohesion between atoms of 
metals, made by Dr. Robert F. Mehl of 
the Naval Research Laboratory, are the 
reason. Dr. Mehl believes that tiny in- 
visible cracks, preventing atoms from 
clinging to one another with the full 
force of their natural attraction, may pre- 
vent metals in use today from being as 
strong as his calculations on atoms indi- 
cate that they should be. 


@ @ A visiTor stands on the street in 
the Grand Central zone of New York 
City, craning his neck at the Chrysler 
Building, the world’s tallest, stretching 
1030 feet into the sky. Its foundations 
pierce the bed rock of Manhattan to a 
depth of forty feet. But sixty feet fur- 
ther down than that in solid rock, un- 
heard under the visitor’s feet, whir the 
turbines and dynamos of the world’s 
largest power substation. Engineers built 
it there in less than a year, to send power 
to trains running in and out of Grand 
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“Quietized” office of 
C. A. Upson, Presi- 
dent of the Upson 
Company, Lockport, 
New York, manufac- 
turers of the famous 


Upson Wallboard. 






OISE levies a staggering toll on 
American business. Records 
prove that no single factor— 

save poor ventilation—causes more 

absences, more resignations, more 
forced retirements than does Noise, 
whether it comes from within the 
office or without. Noise cuts down 
efficiency—the quality and quantity 
of the work turned out—both your 
own and that of your staff. Worst 
of all, it affects most severely your 
highest-paid workers—your execu- 
tives and heads of departments. 


Why suffer its distractions 





your office, and those of your im- 
portant staff, with carpets? You'll 
find, as hundreds of business men 
have found, that carpets will pay 
for themselves many times over, 
in a greatly increased production. 


There are deep-piled Mohawk fa- 
brics to deaden direct Noise and to 
absorb the incessant barrage of indi- 
rect sound. Your nearest Mohawk 
dealer is prepared to counsel you on 
weaves, colors, patterns, pile-depths 
and costs—and to measure and lay 
your carpets. Why not consult him? 


longer? Why not “quietiz’’ MOHRWK RUGS %t& CARP ETS 


© 1930 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
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=== Science: 


Central, when the surface power plant 
made way for a hotel. It cost $3,000,000. 


TOWN OF MONTREAL EAST Joo 4 sescx secsuscie, painted on 


white card, is put before a television 
Home of largest industries of Canada transmitter in a laboratory in Schenec- 
tady, New York. Radio waves carry it 
over the Middle West, over Rockies, 
North Pacific, and South Pacific, to Syd- 
ney, Australia, where another experimen- 
tal laboratory rebroadcasts it. One-eighth 

ONTREAL “Lod . “| of a second after leaving Schenectady the 
pictured design is home again after its 

20,000-mile journey half around the 
world and back. No longer is it a neat 
black and white, but a diffused jumble of 
broken dots—still recognizable, none the 
less. Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, in 
charge at Schenectady, said: “There are 
ripples in the ether, such as there might 
be in a pail of water. When one looks 
apneoe into a pail of water that has been caused 

anu oon a lirrr eri to ripple the reflection is indistinct. The 


“6 4b 


aurora? A fi oe lines of the picture . . . appear fuzzy.” 


THE WORK-SHOP OF CANADA 








@ @ PARACHUTE JUMPING from heights 
less than 1000 feet is not looked on with 
pleasure by jumpers. Yet an airplane 
roared over Roosevelt Field last month, 
only 150 feet above the ground. Out of 
Town of Montreal East on the Harbour of Montreal its cockpit came a bundle looking like a 

6 to 8 miles to center of Metropolis man in an aviator’s suit, wearing a new 
type parachute. Immediately the chute 
Ocean and Inland Water and Rail cracked open, and gently lowered its bur- 


leiceetuat: Hactllitne den in the aviator’s suit. This was no 
S pping Ka © man, but a bag of cement, since the De- 


1,055,000 tons, or 41% of total imports, received partment of Commerce inspector on the 
field would permit no aviator to test the 
parachute from so low an altitude. 











through this section of harbour 


Cheap and Abundant Hydro-Electric Power 
Best of Labor—Low Taxes 


@ @ Daniet Drops, graduate student 
in psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago, sent questionnaires to 1400 men 
and women at the university. The 1400 
JOSEPH VERSAILLES answered forty-four questions on peace 

MAYOR of MONTREAL EAST and war, and sent back their answers. 

Apply to Versailles Building Mr. Droba found freshmen more belli- 
om Ss. — — West cose than seniors, and seniors more than 

graduate students. Catholics. and Luth- 

erans were least pacifistic, Jews most. 


Sites of Any Size at Lowest Prices 























i 1 J @ @ NINETEEN MILLION wage-earning 
“In These Volumes Lincoln Lives Again” men and women pay premiums on indus- 


Says Charles Evans Hughes trial life insurance policies to the Metro- 
“We see him in the perspective of his own day, and his politan Life Insurance Company. That 


problems, his struggles, and his contemporaries are so makes one-seventh the total, one-third 
clearly presented that the reader has a sense of a new the urban, population of the United 


and invigorating intimacy.” 
; x States and Canada. Each year many 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN thousands die, and the company finds 


By Albert Shaw out why. Deaths for 1929, it now re- 
2 Volumes ports, were the same as for 1928—8.7 per 


Here, in striking picture and absorbing narrative, you see Lincoln the struggling 1000 lives. Tuberculosis and typhoid 
politician. The greatest men in this country’s history are brought to life for reached new low points, but heart disease, 
you—not only by 500 contemporary cartoons and other illustrations, but also by a cancer, diabetes, and automobile acci- 
clear and vibrant text. ‘Almost all, if not all, of the American giants of those dents increased. More wage-earners died 
times stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two volumes.”—The New aie ° 

York Sun. “The text is a careful, impartial and well-written history.”—The New from alcoholism, the rate being nearly 
York Times. $8.00 at all Bookshops six times as high as in the first year of 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 55 Fifth Ave. New York || Prohibition, though not quite so high as 
in the years 1911 to 1917. 
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CANADIAN NATION AL—TO EVERYWHERE 
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dys Land of Romance — Charm and Mystery 
© its 
the . . . Mellow summer days, long hours of bright sunshine, 
neat rosy twilight, where the sun sets in a blaze of glory to rise 
le of slowly again, blending evening into morning with no 
> the thought of night. Range after range of giant snow-capped 
1, in mountains. Gleaming glaciers. All these—and the com- 
: are fort and luxury of steamers of the augmented Canadian 
right National Railways Alaska Fleet. 
_ Canadian National’s Jasper Park-Pacific Route across 
The Canada prefaces this glorious voyage through the shel- 
3 tered “Inside Passage,”’ with stops at Ketchikan, past 
wondrous Taku Glacier, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway 
ais —one of the world’s famous rail-and-water cruises. 
with Ps A tri-weekly service from Vancouver or Prince Rupert 
lane mr A “Sa. affords excellent connections at Skagway for Lake Atlin 
nth, ‘< \ and Dawson by the White Pass and Yukon Railway, ’ 
t of Bees) following the famous Klondike Trail of ’98 4 
cea 4 i} —a succession of thrills and a constant pano- 
new / rama of magnificent scenery. 
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1,000 high-type scientifically trained experts serve Davey clients 


JOHN Davey struggled through the 
first 21 years with only a few helpers 
in the practice of his new science of 
tree surgery. Then in 1901 he pub- 
lished his first book, ““The Tree 
Doctor,” illustrated largely with 
photographs made by his own hands. 

From this point on, there was a 
gradual growth against diffi- 
cult odds in the development 
of the human organization 
that was to carry on his work. 
Aside from the ordinary prob- 
lems of developing anew busi- 


ness, there was the unusual JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1928 


task of pioneering a new idea. 





grew to the point where his trained 
men must operate beyond his personal 
supervision. A resident school was 
necessary to give scientific training. 
And in the fall of 1908 there was es- 
tablished the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery, which remains to this day 
the only schoolof its kind inthe world. 

There are now 1,000 Davey 
Tree Surgeons carefully 
selected, scientifically trained. 
The entire organization in- 
cludes some 1,300 people and 
did a business in 1929 of 
$3,250,000, serving 22,368 
clients from Boston to 


Gradually his organization Raye" Se beyond Kansas City, and 


between Quebec and the Gulf. 

Send for nearest Davey represen- 
tative to examine your priceless trees 
without obligation. Any necessary 
work will be done at reasonable cost. 
Davey service is local to you—Davey 
Tree Surgeons live and work in your 
vicinity. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
353 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Branch offices in all important cities between Boston and 
Kansas City, between Canada and the Gulf 
Martin L. Davey, Presidentand General Manager 





Tune in Davey Tree Golden Anniversary Radio Hour 
Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to 
5 Central time; over the Red Network National 
Broadcasting Company. Featuring the old-time 
songs that everyone knows and loves. Listen to 
ChandlerGoldthwaite on the Skinner ResidenceOrgan. 
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STOP! PAY HERE! 


Above, entrance to a foll 
bridge near Philadelphia. 
Left, rude planks at Can- 
nonball, North Dakota—pay 
50 cents here. Right, Gandy 
private toll bridge across 
Tampa Bay, Florida. 

















And So We Have the Toll Bridge 


O MILLIONS of Americans a 


public toll bridge is prob- 
ably as much of an anomaly as a white 
blackbird. 

Yet the public toll bridge today is far 
from merely an amusing figure of speech. 
Eight or nine states, faced by the extraor- 
dinary recent increase in the number of 
private toll bridges, over which they have 
practically no control, and by inability to 
build needed bridges out of public funds, 
have turned in self-defense to the public 
toll bridge in the last four years. 

Further, these states are raising funds 
for their public toll bridges by a most 
interesting novelty in public financing, 
known as the revenue or income bond. 

The existence of public toll structures, 
and of this new method of financing 
them, both seem as yet comparatively 
little known. But as objections have 
grown to the return of private toll struc- 
tures—once deemed almost obsolete—it 
appears likely that many other states will 
pass legislation authorizing issuance of 
these bonds, by themselves and their sub- 
ordinate divisions, for these self-sustain- 
ing public improvements. 

The return of the toll bridge, both 
private and public, is an interesting story. 


By FREDERICK R. BARKLEY 


Twenty years ago they were generally 
thought to be on the way to oblivion, 
common though they previously had been 
—that is, the private ones. Grandfather 
never liked them, any more than he did 
the toll roads. They impinged on the 
“freedom of the highway,” a cherished 
American goal. 

But when the states, and the nation 
and states in codperation, inaugurated a 
hard-surfaced highway construction pro- 
gram fifteen or twenty years ago, they 
entirely altered the picture. 

Automobiles brought the improved 
roads. Improved roads brought more 
automobiles. Both, almost without no- 
tice, brought back the toll bridge. Old 
toll structures, built before all America 
took to wheels, showed what bonanzas 
these private bridges could be; and 
shrewd men, aided by practical absence 
of any restrictive legislation, did the rest. 

Thus it is hardly surprising to learn 
that nearly twice as many private toll 
bridges have been built in the last ten 
years as were erected in the previous 
twenty; and that franchises now sought 
or already granted promises to double 
this thirty-year total within the next 
decade. Already, more than 210 private 


toll structures are in operation, and fran- 
chises have been granted or are being 
sought from a complaisant Congress for 
well over 200 more. 

There were valid reasons, of course, 
why public agencies permitted private 
interests to monopolize this field, up to 
the last three or four years. Public au- 
thorities, wishing to provide as many 
miles of improved highways as _ their 
funds would permit, have looked with a 
lenient, if not an eager, eye on private 
agencies willing to build the expensive 
bridges in return for the right to charge 
tolls. Even where the local public bodies 
have not been so willing, it has failed to 
disturb the private bridge interests, for 
franchises to bridge navigable streams are 
granted by Congress, and sometimes with 
little regard to local objection. 

Even though the private bridge opera- 
tors have often been welcomed, public re- 
sentment has steadily gathered. It has 
accumulated largely because these oper- 
ators are so free of any real regulation. 
Practically speaking, once they receive a 
federal franchise, they can build almost 
any type of bridge they wish, charge any 
toll the traffic will bear, and hold their 
privilege almost in perpetuity. 

99 
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The Statler business is founded on 
the assumption that the guest who 
is pleased with what he gets in these 
hotels will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a 
scale as this could show such endur- 
ance, and growth, unless it were 
making good in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in 
every Statler room —a morning 
paper under the door every morning 
—circulating ice water, and such 
little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked 


library, and so on. 


That’s why the Statler dining 
rooms take especial pains with their 
foods, and their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler employees 
give courteous, interested, helpful 


service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
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Strangely enough, although this has 
irked the public to an increasing de- 
gree, even to the extent of producing 
bills in Congress which would halt all 
private bridge construction, it was not 
this irritation which produced the remedy 
now being adopted by various states. 

Instead, the solution appears to have 
been found in a public venture estab- 
lished for a predominantly different pur- 
pose. This venture is the so-called Port 
of New York Authority, a public agency 
created in 1921 by New York and New 
Jersey to develop the great port which 
the two states share. 


NE FEATURE Of the laws creat- 

e ing this agency was the power 
granted it to issue its own bonds for 
any revenue-producing structures it might 
build; these bonds to be secured not by 
the resources and good faith of the two 
states, nor even by their agency, but solely 
by revenue from the proposed structures. 

This provision contained the essential 
features of what has come to be known 
as the revenue bond. At first it was used 
to build docks, warehouses, and similar 
port appurtenances, but within the last 
four years it has entered the public toll 
bridge field also. Today, some $46,000.- 
000 of these bonds have been issued, se- 
cured solely by the revenues expected 
from four great public toll bridges com- 
pleted or under construction across the 
waters separating New York City and the 
various municipalities of nearby Jersey. 

The value of the revenue bond to 
states, and even to municipalities, which 
are stretching their current tax revenues 
or bond issuing authority to the limit, is 
easily perceived. So long as the desired 
new improvement can produce its own 
income to meet the bond interest and re- 
tire the principal, all these once-potent 
limitations to needed public construction 
are swept aside. And the state still re- 
tains control; it retains authority over 
the type of structure to be built and the 
tolls to be charged. The scheme greatly 
reduces financing costs and interest re- 
quirements, and in the end it permits the 
structure to become free. 

Working largely on the experience of 
the New York Port Authority, half a 
dozen other states have now passed legis- 
lation opening to themselves the same 
method of meeting the private toll bridge 
operators on their own ground. 

Kentucky was among the first of the 
states to follow the New York-New 
Jersey model. The first application of its 


. authorizing legislation was the construc- 


tion of a magnificent $5,500,000 bridge 
across the Ohio River at Louisville, re- 
cently opened for use. The law provides 
that all revenues from this bridge must 
be applied solely to meet the interest and 
principal of the bonds and to cover oper- 





ating costs. The expectation is that a 
sufficient fund can be built up, soon after 
the bonds are retired, to provide for 
maintenance. Thereafter the bridge will 
be a free public structure. 

The Louisville Bridge Commission, the 
controlling agency, is composed of four 
persons appointed by the Mayor and 
approved by the City Council. No city 
officer or employee, paid or unpaid, is 
eligible for these posts, and no more than 
two may be of the same political party. 
The authorizing act has been upheld by 
the highest state court. This is said to 
be the first example in history of a 
municipality sponsoring revenue bonds is- 
sued against a toll bridge. 

An indication of when Louisville may 
expect its bridge to be free is afforded 
by the example of the St. Charles toll 
bridge over the Missouri River in a 
suburb of St. Louis. Irked by the tolls 
collected by private owners, citizens of 
neighboring communities got together in 
1926 and bought the bridge for 
$1,250,000. Without increasing tolls, they 
reported recently, more than half that 
sum has already been paid from the re- 
ceipts, and the bridge should be free by 
the end of the present year. 


EVERAL OTHER Southern states 
followed Kentucky. The Ala- 
bama Legislature, in 1927, created a 
public corporation composed of highway 
officials and other state officers competent 
to issue such bonds, and within a year 
this agency had obtained one _ blanket 
franchise from Congress authorizing it 
to construct fifteen public toll bridges in 
various parts of Alabama. 

Acts passed by Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee in 1927 and 1928 closely 
follow the Alabama model. West Virginia 
adopted legislation to the same end in 
1929, only slightly different in that its 
State Bridge Commission is composed of 
three members appointed by the 
Governor of the state. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey also cre- 
ated, by special legislation, a public 
agency to build and operate the great 
public toll bridge between Philadelphia 
and Camden. In similar fashion New 
York and Vermont are planning a public 
toll bridge across Lake Champlain. 
Within the last year, the California High- 
way Commission, after investigating the 
private toll bridge problem at the direc- 
tion of the State Legislature, recom- 
mended use of revenue bonds to com- 
pete with the private operators and to 
forestall them wherever possible. Other 
states by this time may have joined the 
ever-growing procession. 

The revenue bond method of public 
toll bridge construction has the firm sup- 
port of many agencies. Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the United States Bu- 
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DVANTAGES have been concentrated at Amarillo which make it 
the principal wholesale mart for the 850,000 people of a trade 
area larger than Pennsylvania. 


Rail lines radiate in nine important directions to provide direct 
transportation to practically every community served; and these un- 
WHOLESALE SALES usual facilities are supplemented by twenty Class A truck lines which 
oe operate more than 200 trucks out of the city on regular schedules 

Auto Accesories and Tue --s 3100  Qver designated routes. 


Automobile, Pawenger ene 7,840,000 
Automobile, Truc : _. 2,147,000 

“a8 5 2,045,000 . ee . . . . . *ge¢ 

= Outside cities equal in size and distribution facilities are from 274 


Building Material . 4,968,280 


ar and Tobacco —_ on 872,800 . . . . 
Sree Nak Ready io Wet— “neo — t@ 464 miles distant. As a consequence Amarillo is by far the closest, 
png: or pat bea see uickest, and cheapest wholesale source for practically all of the 
Confectionery, Ice Cream and Soft Drinks spade n——-- 53,042,000 a # F y 
Dental and Sart Spi ~-vver> '0' needs of this extensive, important trade area. 

D = = 2,581,361 

rugs - ss 581,36 : 

Dry Goods and Notions ‘ aa 220,000 

cae —— itioee These facts suggest the basic considerations which have caused 
Flofist . — nial ani 80,000 p 

ee - scores of manufacturers and other national concerns to locate branch 
Gasohne, Oil, Alcohol and Anti-Freeze .. 2062/60 . 7 

Grower and’ Debates on m= -wrvar houses, sales offices, district offices, warehouse stocks, and represen- 
Ion dS weno ee “cow tatives at Amarillo; and unless the list includes you, it is likely that 
anitor Supplies .......... ate 5,00 


¥ m= a —  ,i-:- you should analyze the city again at this time. 


Junk _ 

Live Stock peliaksitesat . i 21,698,400 

M Poultr nd Fish — cnsennes . »721, 

Musical atecaears and Sheet Music ..... = : reales 

Office Equi mi e Fixtui Hi 1 Suppl 1,117,400 . . . 
Opes “ude ween et mente ni tanta cAmarillo’s new Standard Market Survey, and a 32-page descriptive 
aint, Oil, Varnish and Glass : 1,257,000 se " aig - 

Paper and Paper Goods oo 2,031,000 analysis of the merchandise distribution and other advantages of the 
ee ee oe ee — city, have just been published. These are yours if you will address: 


Stationery, Books and Magazines 545,000 Chairman, Publicity Committee ae 


Tanks, Culverts and Well Supplies 611,000 
Trunks and Leather Goods F 77,800 


“eee AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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Earning Makes Only 
Half a Man: 
Stock Ownership a 
Whole Man 


“Wonderful earners, but reckless 
and child-like with the money they 
earn.” That is what a European 
says of us Americans! 

Is it true of you? Do you own 
some really good common stocks? 
Are you aware that ownership of 
common stocks is now known to be 
the only way the average man can 








“grow with the country”? It is the 
great secret of the rich; and now is | 


the time of times to apply it. 


Learn to invest in good common stocks 
—through this widely acclaimed new after- 


panic book. 
COMMON STOCKS 


AND THE AVERAGE MAN 
By J. George Frederick 


Selected as “the business book of the 
month” by distinguished judges, including 
Prof. W. Z. Ripley of Harvard, John 
Moody, Henry Bruere, etc. 

The first after-panic book on. stocks; 
simple, readable, intensely practical for 
real use in average person’s investment 
under new conditions. Includes new sim- 
plified stock valuation “measuring stick.” 
The one book on finance you should buy 
without fail. 

“Book is AAAI. Its title should be ‘Common 
Sense on Stocks for the Average Man.’ It is as 
readable as a novel.” —Jesse J. Haas 

“T began to read it at home yesterday, and 
finished it at midnight. Most interesting and 
helpful; I congratulate you; because it is so 
readily understood, so sound in its arguments.” 

—Theodore E. Brook 

“This book is exciting reading. Not only 
does it fearlessly attack the men and conditions 
causing the panic; not only does it valiantly set 
up the average man as the real consideration in 
investment—but it gives the most specific in- 
vestment aid; naming the exact stocks to buy.” 

—Edwin H. Parsons 


400 pages illustrated; $4.00 postpaid. 


THE BUSINESS BOURSE *,.%, $5 


—, “Common Stocks’—check herewith (or 
. D.) 


Name .... 
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The Review of Reviews are all 
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following organizations : 
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AMERICAN BANKERS' ASSO- 
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Please communicate directly 
with these reputable firms 
about your individual invest- 
ment problem. 
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reau of Public Roads, has repeatedly 
broadcast’ its advantages as against the 
continued granting of franchises to pri- 
vate operators. Almost as vigorous sup- 
port and advertising have been given it 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, the American Automo- 
bile Association, the National Motorists’ 
Association, and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

All want to restore the historic Amer- 
ican “freedom of the road.” To do it, 
they now realize, the motoring public 
must continue for some years in a more 
or less irksome bondage to the highway 
toll gatherer. But if bondage it is to be. 
they all insist it should be bondage to 
the public itself, with a definite guarantee 
in advance that none shall pay beyond 
the absolute necessities of an ultimate 
complete freedom, 


News from 
the States 


 eeiggeinoniag historic home 
of American education and 
culture, is by no means content to rest 
on its laurels; it is continually forging 
ahead in providing educational opportuni- 
ties for its young citizens. Expenditures 
during 1929 for the support of public 
schools in the state represented an ad- 
vance of 137 per cent. over the amount 
spent in 1919, according to statistics 
made public by Payson Smith, commis- 
sioner of education. The cost of educat- 
ing each pupil rose from $53.35 to $99.05. 
Salaries of teachers increased 145 per 
cent., and the amount of money used for 
textbooks increased 160 per cent. A defi- 
nite and salutary result of the public 
school system of the state is seen in the 
fact that the number of illiterate persons 
between the ages of 16 and 21 dropped 
during the ten-year period from 7003 to 
5011, a decrease of 28 per cent. 


EW JeRSEY’s abandoned iron 

mines show signs of coming 
back to life. -Shipments of ore during 
both 1928 and 1929 were greater than 
for any other year in the last decade, and 
several additional old mines have been re- 
opened. This iron region is in the north- 
ern part of the state, near the New York 
line. It is magnetite ore, of a kind found 
chiefly in a belt of gneissic rocks extend- 
ing from the Adirondacks to North Caro- 
lina. Nearly 300,000 tons were shipped 
out last year, valued at $1,160,000. 


pf eer. second largest state 
in cotton production, indi- 
cates willingness to do its share to sta- 


bilize prices. To understand the need 
for stabilization one has only to be re- 
minded that cotton in January, 1924, sold 
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for 33 cents, in 1926 for 20 cents, in 
1928 for 18 cents, and in 1930 for 16 
cents. The Mississippi Senate has passed 
a bill for the restriction of cotton acreage 
to 60 per cent. of the cultivated area of 
each farm; but the scheme would not 
become operative unless other cotton 
states with an aggregate production of 
10,000,000 bales should enact similar 
legislation. Texas would of necessity be 
one of those states. The other large cot- 
ton-producers are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Oklahoma. 


KLAHOMA has started on the 

first part of this year’s road- 
construction program, calling for 115 
miles of hard-surfaced highways to cost 
about $3,000,000; and it is expected that 
a second award of contracts will follow 
promptly. The state added 613 miles 
of improved highways to its system in 
1929, at a total cost of $9,395,323, ac- 
cording to a report by the state highway 
engineer, A. R. Losh. That the commis- 
sion does not intend to call a halt after 
the completion of the first part of their 
program is seen in the announcement that 
200 miles of concrete roads will also be 
constructed this year. 


ASSACHUSETTS is in favor of 

higher automobile speeds 
than are now officially permitted, a poll 
of the state has revealed. The answers 
received suggest, on the average, that 
speed limits should be raised to 15 miles 
an hour in thickly settled or business dis- 
tricts, 27 miles in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, and 40 miles on the open highway. 
The committees replying to the question- 
naire comprised 593 individuals, includ- 
ing in nearly every town police and civil 
officials as well as prominent residents. 
In the March Review oF REVIEWS ap- 
peared an article, “Shall Speed Laws Be 
Abolished?” which considered the traffic 
speed question. The feeling of many 
leaders in the automobile industry is that 
more speed, rather than less, is needed to 
cope with the accident problem. Not 
speed, but recklessness and_ negligence, 
are dangerous. 


EW JERSEY is taking to the 

water. Overcrowded high- 
ways are causing many people to turn 
from automobiles to motor boats for rec- 
reation and travel. The number of mo- 
tor boats in the state increased 20 per 
cent. last year, two-and-one-half times 
the rate for automobiles. More than 
15,372 boats are now registered. The 
president of the state board of com- 
merce and navigation, J. Spencer Smith, 
has urged the Legislature to set aside 3 
per cent. of the gasoline tax to improve 
waterways. Elsewhere in this magazine, 
the reader will find an article about mo- 
tor boats, entitled “Motoring Afloat.” 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial plane. Built of corrugated alumi- 
num alloys, it has great structural 
strength, unequaled durability, and 
is most economical to maintain in 
operation. The uniformity of its 
material is determined by scientific 
test. All planes have three motors 
in order to insure reserve power to 
meet and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright or Pratt 
& Whitney, air-cooled, totaling from 
900 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
have a cruising range of from 589 to 
650 miles at speeds between 55 and 
135 miles per hour. Loads may be 
carried weighing from 3670 to 6000 
pounds, 

The capacity of these planes is 13 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific methods 
of commercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models, 








































































EUROPEAN aviation experts and newspaper correspon- 
dents refused to believe that the Ford Model-5AT all- 
metal, tri-motored plane that recently flew over Europe 
was a stock job. This plane, so familiar to Americans at 
home and in South America, amazed them by its un- 
usual maneuverability and performance. 

It was a feature of the London Show. Despite the fact 
that hundréds of commercial planes of all sorts are fly- 
ing efficiently on airlines all over Europe, the arrival 
of the big Ford plane was everywhere an event of spec- 
tacular importance. Its strength, beauty, efficiency, 
gleaming cleanliness, and extraordinarily complete equip- 
ment astonished the European operators. Facing every 
variety of terrain, climate, and flying conditions this 
plane traversed 8915 miles over Europe, visiting almost 
every country on the continent, demonstrating its effi- 
ciency. As many as three countries were visited in one 
day. A total of 3757 passengers were taken into the air. 

Having experienced no trouble whatever with engines 
or plane throughout the tour, this Ford plane was sold 
to a Czecho-Slovakian airline after demonstrating its 
ability to climb with full gross load at the rate of 
one thousand feet a minute. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 



































The big American transport over Hamburg on the Elbe 
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Convertible Bonds; — but Healthy 


HE SECURITY of a bond, the 


speculative possibilities of a 
stock—what more could one ask for in a 
single investment? A combination of 
these two widely divergent features is re- 
sponsible for the present popularity of 
the convertible bond. Here is a contra- 
diction of the old truism that you cannot 
eat your cake and have it too. 

It might be well to point out promptly 
that the convertible is not a gilt-edged 
bond; it seldom or never includes a mort- 
gage on the property. It is a debenture 
bond, a promise to pay, supported by the 
good faith and credit of the company 
without the pledge of any specific assets 
for its security. 

A convertible bond is exchangeable for 
common stock, under certain prescribed 
conditions. When the holder of such a 
bond exercises the conversion privilege 
he changes his own status from that of a 
creditor of the company to that of a part- 
ner. Obviously the exchange is made 
only if the company is in a prosperous 
condition. He surrenders a_ preferred 
position that would be valuable if the 
company could not carry on; he gains an 
opportunity to share in the profits of the 
business. He does not give up his bond 
unless he receives stock that has a greater 
market value, or a larger return in the 
form of current or prospective dividends. 

Since the first of January, last year, 
eight of the country’s great corporations 
have issued convertible bonds that will be 
alluded to in this present article. Four 
of them are railroads, two are public 
utilities, one is a coal company, and the 
remaining one has some of the character- 
istics of an investment trust. In the ag- 
gregate they represent five hundred mil- 
lion dollars of new financing. 

Outstanding among the eight is the 
issue of $219,000,000 4% per cent. con- 
vertible gold debenture bonds of the 
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By HOWARD FLORANCE 








WHY does a thousand-dollar 
4!/, per cent. bond sell for 
$600 more than the same 
company's 5 per cent. bond? 
High-priced, yet so popular 
that it accounts for one-sev- 
enth of all the bond sales 
on the New York Exchange. 











American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, maturing in ten years. They were 
offered to stockholders last July at par, 
the money thus obtained being used to 
retire a smaller issue of bonds and to pro- 
vide for new construction. 

If the owner of these Telephone con- 
vertible bonds so desires, he may hold 
them until they mature in 1939, enjoy a 
steady income of 4% per cent., and feel 
secure in the safety that attaches to a 
debt of one of the country’s great corpora- 
tions. Written into the bond, however, is 
the right to convert it into common stock 
of the company—at $180 per share dur- 
ing 1930, at $190 during 1931-1932, and 
at $200 per share during 1933-1937. 


HE CONVERSION privilege of the 

A. T. & T. bonds has now been 
available for more than two months, 
and it is pertinent to consider the advan- 
tages for and against an exchange. The 
company offers two plans. Option A gives 
the bondholder a share of stock for each 
$100 bond plus a cash payment by him 
equal to the difference between that 
amount and the conversion price, which 
this year is $180 per share. For $100 in 
bonds and $80 in cash he receives a share 
of stock. Option B gives the bondholder 
as many shares as the principal amount 
of bonds surrendered is a multiple of the 
conversion price. For $900 in bonds, as 
an example, he receives five shares of 
stock (5><180=900). 


Under Option A, therefore, the holder 
of $1000 in bonds may this year pay $800 
and receive ten shares of stock in ex- 
change. Under Option B he may pay $80 
(giving his turn-in a total value of 
$1080) and receive six shares of stock. 

An additional $720 in cash thus pur- 
chases four more shares of stock, each 
having a value of $240 at this writing 
(March 1); and Option A is obviously to 
the advantage of the bondholder who 
wishes to make the conversion at this 
time. This difference in favor of Option 
A is clearly reflected in the market value 
of the bonds and stock. Nine hundred 
dollars in bonds is the precise equivalent 
of five shares, under Option B. But $900 
in bonds has a market value (at 160) of 
$1440, whereas five shares of stock are 
worth only $1200. If the owner of $900 
in bonds had converted them into stock 
on March 1, under Option B, he would 
have penalized himself to the extent of 
$240. Since the addition of $80 in cash 
makes every $100 bond worth a share of 
stock, the market price of A. T. & T. con- 
vertible bonds should always be 80 points 
lower than that of the stock. 

As regards income, the holder of a 
Telephone convertible bond may wonder 
whether he should make the switch to 
stock. On the face of things, a $1000 
bond and $800 in a savings bank, both 
earning 414 per cent., yield $81 a year. 
Converted into ten shares of stock, the 
same investment yields $90. But that is 
not all. The bondholder should bear in 
mind the fact that his bond is not really 
earning him 4% per cent. It pays him, it 
is true, $45 per year; but he could sell it 
for $1600 and reinvest the proceeds at 
4% per cent. to yield $72. Actually the 
owner of a Telephone convertible bond 
is receiving only 2.8 per cent. upon the 
present value of his investment. 

Having given so much attention to the 
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SUITABLE INVESTMENTS 


for Individual Needs 


v 


The problem of each individual investor is to select, from 
the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
best suited to his own requirements. In this selection 
The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
ing and distributing organization, its background oflong 
experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 


In America, National City offices in important financial 
centers, interconnected with the head office and 
with each other by private wire, are at your con- 


venient call. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 


The National City Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fia. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


National City Bank Building, New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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A. T. & T. convertible bond, it is neces- 
sary to mention only briefly that of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Their interest rates and ma- 
turity dates are the same. The Inter- 
national bonds are convertible into com- 
mon at $200 per share, and since the 
present market price of the stock is less 
than 70 the conversion privilege has no 
immediate value. During the wide-open 
market of 1929, International stock 
ranged as high as 150 and as low as 53; 
and the possibility that it will pass the 
conversion level of 200 in the years to 
come gives the convertible bonds a cur- 
rent market value of approximately 120. 

American International Corporation 
5% per cent. bonds of 1949, brought out 
in January of last year, are another con- 
vertible issue where the conversion priv- 
ilege has no immediate value. They may 
be exchanged for stock at 80 this year, at 
90 during 1931 and 1932, and at 100 dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934. The present market 
value of the stock is 47, and the bonds 
are selling at 10 points less than their 
original price of 105. 


HILADELPHIA & READING Coal & 

Iron Company 6 per cent. deb- 
entures of 1949, issued last year, became 
convertible into stock on March 1 of this 
present year, forty shares for each $1000 
bond, or at the rate of $25 per share. 
This is considerably in excess of the cur- 
rent market value of the stock, but the 
conversion privilege runs for nine years. 


Finance and Business 


fore a call upon the stock at 166 2-3. 
Atchison is currently selling for $230 per 
share, the dividend being $10. On the 
Ist of December, next, the owner of a 
$1000 bond earning $45 per year in in- 
terest may exchange it for six shares of 
stock earning $60 in dividends. Atchi- 
son convertible 4% per cent. bonds are 
selling at $1360 per $1000 bond, which is 
six times the value of a share of stock. 
Missouri Pacific 
common stock does 


April, 1930 














year between the retirement and maturity 
dates. Thus if the bonds, both maturing 
in 1960, are redeemed in 1940 the call 
prive will be 105 plus 20, cr $1250 per 
bond. The privilege of conversion ter- 
minates fifteen days prior to the retire- 
ment date, so that it.rests with the bond- 
holder to watch his investment and move 
at the proper time. 

Here, in fact, lies a fundamental dif- 
ference between con- 
vertible and non-con- 
vertible bonds: it is 


not command a high 
rating, when com- 
pared with that of 
some other systems, 
for the reason that it 
passed through a re- 
organization as_ re- 
cently as 1917. It 
pays no dividend, and 
cumulated arrears on 
the preferred stock 
amount to approxi- 
mately $50 per share. 
Its convertible bonds, 
issued in April, 1929, 
draw 5% per cent. 
interest and are con- 
vertible into common 
stock at 100 after 
May, 1931. The 


Gloom 


CARLOADS of revenue freight: Feb- 
ruary, !929, weekly, 940,000. Feb- 
ruary, 1930, weekly 870,000. 


THE AVERAGE level of employment 
for January was reported to be the 
lowest since 1922. 


BANK CLEARINGS, an index of 
business (sometimes inflated by spec- 
ulation): Week ending March |, 
1930, 12 billion dollars; correspond- 
ing week, 1929, 15 billion. 


NET EARNINGS of 179 railroads: 
December, 1928, 138 million dol- 
lars; December, 1929, 106 million. 


COMMODITY prices are sick—cot- 
ton, wheat, wool, hides, sugar, rub- 
ber, silver. 


impossible, or at least 


dangerous, for the 
owner of a conver- 
tible bond to give his 
investment merely 
casual attention. At 
first it has no con- 
version privilege; 
then for years it has 
one, often on a vari- 
able basis and some- 
times without value; 
finally the conversion 
privilege ceases alto- 
gether. 

A case in point is 
furnished by the 7 
per cent. convertible 
bonds of the Ana- 


price range of the common, last fall 
and this winter, has been from 101 to 46 
and back to 91. This has had a tendency 


- to keep down the conversion value of 


the bonds, which were issued at 971% and 


The company pro- 
duces one-eighth of 
the anthracite coal 
consumed each year, 
the money raised by 
the sale of bonds be- 
ing used to_ install 
electrical machinery 
estimated to reduce 
costs and_ increase 
earnings more than 
$4,000,000 annually. 

The four railroad 
systems which have 
authorized convert- 
ible bonds since the 
first of last year are 
the Atchison, the 
Missouri Pacific, the 


Cheer 


A HUNDRED leading Stock Exchange 
issues by the end of February had 
regained 40 per cent. of declines 
sustained in the crash. 


EARNINGS of 1250 corporations last 
year averaged more than I5 per 
cent. increase over 1928. 


EXPORTS in 1929, for the second 
year in succession, exceeded those 
of any other year in our history ex- 


cept the war period 1916-1920. 


ALL COMPARISONS of 1930 with 
1929 should recognize that last year 
was a record one; current business 
statistics appear in a more favorable 
light when they are compared with 


are worth 110 at the 
present writing. 

The Baltimore & 
Ohio and Rock Island 
convertible bonds, 
now being offered to 
stockholders, have 
many points in com- 
mon. Each bears 4% 
per cent. interest, 
runs for thirty years, 
is issued at 95, and 
is convertible into 
common stock after 
one year. The con- 
version price of the 
Baltimore & Ohio is 
120 for the first five 
years, 125 for the 


Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Rock Island. 
The conversion priv- ; 
ilege is not yet in effect with any of these. 

In January, 1929, the shareholders of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company were offered the right to 
subscribe at par for $40,204,000 twenty- 
year 414 per cent. convertible bonds. The 
owner of 80 shares could purchase a 
$1000 bond. The conversion privilege 
runs for eight years following December 
1, 1930, with each bond exchangeable for 
six shares of stock. The bonds are there- 


those of any year but 1929. 


next five, and 130 for 
the final period that 
ends with February 
1, 1946. The Rock Island conversion 
price is 125 during the nine years that 
the privilege is open. Neither stock, at 
the moment, selsl at those high levels; 
but, remember, the bonsd are new. 
Most of the convertible bonds carry 
a provision for redemption by the com- 
pany, before maturity. Both the B. & O. 
and the Rock Island, for example, may be 
“called” at 105 after February 1, 1936, 
plus a premium of 1 per cent. for each 


conda Copper Mining Company, matur- 
ing in 1938 but retired last summer by 
the company, which was in a prosperous 
condition. The owner of those bonds 
was entitled to convert them into com- 
mon stock up to ten days of their retire- 
ment. This conversion privilege was 
valued so highly that each $1000 bond, 
early last. year, was worth as much as 
$2680. But, through neglect or illness the 
owners of more than a million and a 
quarter of Anaconda convertible bonds 
had failed to exchange them into stock 
when the privilege expired. 

The owner of a convertible bond might 
well be urged to write down the terms of 
his conversion privilege, and place the 
memorandum under the glass top of his 
office desk. In that way only can he 
guard against the pitfalls that lurk in for- 
gotten corners of a safe-deposit box. 


Another Plan 
for Used Cars 


BILLION DOLLARS’ worth of au- 

tomobiles go to the junk pile 
in a single year. At least the original 
cost was that much; their scrap value 
was less than nothing. An_ estimate 
made by the Niagara Insurance Company 
places the figure as high as a billion and 
a quarter annually, and calls attention to 
the fact that such a sum exceeds the value 
of the country’s entire petroleum pro- 
duction and approaches the amount of 
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“He marched straight ahead 
toward his goal of independence— 
as long as he invested Reasonably” 


CHAS. D. DOCTOR, President of the Elizabethport Banking Company, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, points out the striking contrast between reasonable 


and unreasonable investing in the life of his friend, Mr. G.. . 


m HENEVER a man or woman comes 

into the bank to tell me of one more 
sure-fire, quick-profit opportunity, I think ot 
my good friend, Mr.G.... 

“He was an able, lovable man with a sub- 
stantial professional practice. He saved 
steadily and for years I guided his invest- 
ments into sound, conservative channels. 

“He marched straight ahead. Every year 
his investments grew and he took a few long 
strides toward his goal of financial independ- 
ence. He bought his own home—educated 
his children—owned some very fine horses. 

“Then, just as he had within his grasp a 
comfortable, secondary income, he met up 
with a man who had made a little money 


quickly. 
“The talk of this man seemed to dazzle 
Mr. G.... he threw wisdom to the winds 


and took a plunge into a highly speculative 
venture. 

“Well—from then on it was the old, sad 
story of sending good money after bad—a 
series of unreasonable expectations and 
heartbreaking disappointments—right down 
to the end. 

“T often tell people who are trying to get 
rich in one year about Mr. G....., for such 
misfortunes as his are so unnecessary. 

“As I reminded one of our depositors to- 
day, ‘Very few people ever made any money 
at gambling that they didn’t lose later on. 
The safe way to conserve one’s funds and 
acquire a competency is to put your money 
in a good, well-managed bank until you have 
enough to invest; then consult your banker 
and he will suggest investments of unques- 
tionable merit which meet your particular 
needs.’”” 

Bankers everywhere are the staunchest of advo- 
cates for safety of both principal and interest as the 
most important consideration in investing. And 


S. W. StKeaus € Ce. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED pene 
STRAUS BUILDINGS...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, pe 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 

City _. 
Other Offices in 36 Principal Cities. © 1930, S. W. Straus & Co. , 







“He threw wisdom to the 
winds and took a plunge.” 





_Cuas. D. Docror, President of the Elizabethport 
Banking Company, Elizabeth, New Fersey, an 
outstanding leader of this important, dynamic city. 


their belief in this principle is rooted in long years 
of experience under widely varying conditions. 


Among the sound securt- Send for this free booklet 











, : = emer’ | 
ties which over ~~ l inkers “How toInvest Money” explains 
choose for recommendation all the popular types of invest- 

_ sec 5 sy-t - 
to their customers and for awe auuen tieane Gadiens i 
theirown reserves are bonds yestor should own a copy. 

ss Simply send the coupon below 

recommended byS.W.Straus to the office nearest you. 
& Co. These offerings include 
real estate, railroad, munici- S. W. Straus & Co. 
pal, industrial, public utility, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago; or 


and foreign bonds. 
- 79 Post St., San Francisco. 
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A Business Friend and Financial Counselor 
in the Central West 





SSS nanan “<< - 
— BANK —-—= 


NATION 
WIDE 
SERVICE 





sia business organizations 
of national scope make a new 
banking connection, they like to 
feel that they have added a busi- 


ness friendand financial counselor. 


The necessity of a St. Louis bank- 
ing connection for national organ- 
izations is essential regardless 
of whether or not, they have a 
St. Louis plant or warehouse. 


In the First National Bank, busi- 
| ness executives find one of the 
HWY compete Wi Country’s great banks with a 
FINANCIAL }eaM), National point of view, intimately 
Waid = acquainted with the business 
possibilities of the great Central 
West and eager to be of every 
possible service. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST.LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 























The financial advertisers in Review of Reviews A d 
are all members of one or more of the follow- Pprove 


ing organizations: Advertising | f 


Advertising 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE , AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 





Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 
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taxes paid by all corporations to Uncle 
Sam. The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce now comes forward with a 
proposal that the manufacturers them- 
selves, as a safety measure, clear the 
roads of the rattletrap car. It will spon- 
sor a plan, in the nature of an experi- 
ment, to spend $25,000,000 for the sole 
purpose of purchasing antiquated cars and 
junking them. In addition to its safety 
aspect, the proposal has an obvious busi- 
ness feature in a tendency to promote 
further sales of new cars. 


The Inter- 
national Bank 


ITH A FORMIDABLE TITLE, the 

Bank for International Settle- 
ments—at Basle, in Switzerland—begins 
to assume reality. Its primary function 
is to handle German reparation payments. 
taking over the work of the Agent Gen- 
eral, S. Parker Gilbert. Belgium, France. 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan. 
and the United States helped to form the 
bank as a principal part of the Young 
Plan. The two American directors are 
Gates W. McGarrah and Leon Fraser. 
both of New York. It was understood 
that Mr. McGarrah would be chosen 
president of the institution by his fel- 
low-directors. Mr. Fraser is an interna- 
tional legal expert. To many the out- 
standing feature of this huge financial re- 
adjustment is the admission of Germany 
upon an equal footing. Mr. McGarrah. 
in resigning his post as Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, took occasion to reiterate 
that there would be no close relation be- 
tween our Federal Reserve system and 
this International Bank. 


Uncle Sam Enters 


the Wheat Pit 


LL THE KING’S HORSES and all 
the king’s men went into ac- 
tion, late in February. against a declining 
wheat market. They won the skirmish, 
the battle, and possibly the whole cam- 
paign, although the final result may not 
be known for months. President Hoover 
was commander-in-chief. Secretary 
Hyde (Agriculture) was chief-of-staff. 
Chairman Legge of the Farm Board was 
field marshal. Behind them were all the 
financial resources of a Government that 
had decided to help the farmer out of 
just such situations. Arrayed against 
them were most of the wheat speculators 
of the world. 
The story really begins last October, 
when the new Farm Board announced 
that it would lend farmers $1.25 per 
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Resources over $200,000.000 
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— is the West’s badge of maturity. Vast mountain 
reserves of raw elements waited centuries for adult regional industry to 
bring them development and national recognition.* 

Utah—combining iron ore, coal and lime within a 220-mile radius— 
now yields 500 tons of pig iron daily for low-cost shipment to Pacific Coast 


mills. Thus, California’s steel industry, centered at 


ttsburg on San Fran- 


cisco Bay, has halved foreign imports of pig iron in four years while 

drawing upon western resources for an increased output. 
Dominant manufacturing and consuming area, California makes iron 
and steel and allied products worth $400,000,000 


ANKING, 
at this key me- 
tropolis affords broad- 
gauged facilities for 
domestic and foreign 
business transactions of 
every sound character. 
7 v 5 


Correspondence is in- 
vited pertaining to 
western commercial or 
financial opportunities. 


OS no 


yearly. State oil industries buy $100,000,000 of annual 
equipment. Tin plate makes 700 million cans for Cali- 
fornia foods. And mammoth engineering projects 
(irrigation and power dams, and bridges) require 
huge contracts for structural steel materials. 

«Utah’s iron is emblematic of Western Empire de- 
velopment—which focuses upon the Port of San Fran- 
cisco as key city of western enterprise and America’s 
gateway to the Pacific world.» 


*Great eastern steel companies lately effected important Pacific Coast mergers. 


ij; CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company * Crocker First Company 





The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a _ real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate. 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 


Review of Reviews Corp. R.R.4-30 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 


Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 


Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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bushel on their wheat if they would hold 
back the crop. The price had then de- 
clined from $1.55 on August 1 to $1.31 on 
October 26, when the announcement was 
made. Plainly the Farm Board’s move 
was intended to peg the price at $1.25 
per bushel. All that was necessary was 
for the farmer to be a member of a 
grain cooperative, and membership was 
open to all wheat growers. 

Did that first move work? It did not! 
The price continued to fall through the 
months that followed. A violent shrink- 
ing spell on February 25 brought the 
price of wheat (March option) below a 
dollar a bushel—a loss of seventeen cents 
within the span of five trading days on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. The decline 
since January 1 of the present year, a 
matter of eight weeks only, exceeded 
thirty-five cents. 

It was then that the Government made 
its second move. The Farm Board 
earlier in the month had aided in the 
hasty formation of a Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, and had extended to that 
agency an initial credit of $10,000,000— 
with the promise of more—from the 
$150,000,000 which Congress had _pro- 
vided for such purposes. When wheat 
dropped below a dollar on February 25, 
the Stabilization Corporation began to 
buy, and there was a recovery of twelve 
cents a bushel within three days. A 
week later on March 4, the price went up 
to $1.08 per bushel. 

At least the fall was checked, though 
no one wishes to guess what the future 
may hold in store. There were many 
critics of the Farm Board, who talked 
about the evils of governmental price- 
fixing and hinted that it might be easier 
to buy wheat than to sell it later on. 
They pointed to Britain’s effort to main- 
tain an artificial price for rubber, and to 
the more recent but’equally unsuccessful 
effort of Brazil to hold back surplus cof- 
fee from the market. 


Cotton Also 
Takes a Fall 


ARDLY LESS THRILLING than the 
Government's fight to maintain 
a fair price for wheat is its battle over 
cotton. Here the situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that the southern plan- 
ter raises more and ever more cotton, 
though a small crop yields more money 
than a large one. Ten million bales in 1923 
sold for $1,600,000,000. Eighteen mil- 
lion bales in 1926 sold for $1,000,000,000. 
As the Farm Board itself has put it, 
farmers picked and ginned eight million 
bales of cotton in 1926, gave them to 
the world free of charge, and paid 
$600,000,000 for the privilege. 
Last fall’s crop was fifteen million 
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BALTIMORE 
Economical ‘Port for Rail and Water Shipments 


DVANTAGEOUS freight differentials to and every part of the world. Direct and regular service 
from inland cities, free delivery from car to has recently been established to the growing ports 

ship, absence of cartage and lighterage charges and on the east coast of South America. 
speedy handling at marine terminals—these and A $9,000,000 tidewater terminal has been com- 
other practical advantages are causing more and pleted and leased to one of the three trunk lines 


more shippers to use the port of Baltimore. serving the city. It is the first project in 


Baltimore now is second national sea- \as a great harbor development program. 


port in import volume, third in total Baltimore Trust Company finances the 


foreign trade tonnage, and is one of the shipment of goods, both domestic and for- 


world’s principal bulk cargo ports. Fifty- eign, and cooperates with exporters and 
A booklet “Locate in Baltimore,” 


Rale e's al 





describing 


seven steamship lines provide sailings to tages, will be mailed on request. importers in expanding foreign trade. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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THE ROAD TO PLENTY 


By William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


A fascinating book which sets forth a new 
economic plan—a part of Hoover’s pros- 
perity program. No mere school book the- 
orizing, but a practical working plan, in 
brilliant novel form, for overcoming that 
dreaded bugaboo, periodic business depres- 
sion. If you buy or sell, or borrow, or 
loan, if you are a citizen of the U. S., this 
book is of vital interest to you AND WE 
WILL SEND IT TO YOU FREE. 


Pe ee EE Ed 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. R.R. 4-30 & 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me the Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues), 

for which I enclose $4.00. The Road to Plenty is to 

be sent to me at once with no additional cost. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world 
events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, 
science, the arts, and noted personalities. 
1 year for $4 and THE ROAD TO 
PLENTY—FREE! 

Perhaps you’ve thought that bad times 
always have to follow good times, that 
economic problems work out automatically. 
But do they? THE ROAD TO PLENTY 
offers the sure way, the safe way to per- 
manent prosperity for this country. The 
new plan for putting American business 
on a firmer footing is all told in an in- 
tensely interesting story. This book 
concerns YOUR FUTURE and it is im- 
portant to read it now—FREE. 
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bales, fairly large. In addition, there has 
been depression in the world’s cotton con- 
suming regions, evidenced by a decrease 
of 850,000 bales in our exports (up to 
March 1) in comparison with those of 
the previous year. 

When cotton prices began to slump, in 
sympathy with the stock-market reaction, 
last October, the Farm Board came to 
the rescue by announcing that it would 
lend sixteen cents a pound to codpera- 
tives, “in order to assist cotton farmers to 


| hold back their crops and at the same 


time have money with which to pay their 
obligations.” The average price of mid- 
dling upland cotton that month was 18.10 
cents. On August 1, when the season’s 
crop began to reach the market, the price 
was 19.20. Did the Farm Board’s action 
on October 21 keep the price from sink- 
It did not! By Monday, 
January 27, it was 17.20 cents. Then 
a new toboggan slide began. The price 
dropped day after day until February 7, 
when cotton sold at 15.20 cents—a loss 
of two cents a pound, or $10 a bale, 
within two weeks. Another drop on 
February 24 brought the low price to§ 
14.90 cents. Possibly this year the 
Southern farmer will plant less cotton. 


More 
Mergers 


HAT THE COURTS have put 

asunder let man join together. 
Thus might one paraphrase the marriage 
ceremony to explain two incidents in the 
business news of the past month—the 
proposed consolidation of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific rail- 
way systems, and the proposed merger of 
the Standard Oil Company of New York 
and the Vacuum Oil Company. 

One of the most famous decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, was handed 
down in 1904, affirming a judgment of 
the Circuit Court that the Northern Se- 
curities Company was an illegal combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. It was a 5 to 4 
decision of a divided Supreme bench. 
One of the famous dissenting opinions of 
Mr. Justice Holmes was delivered at that 
time. The Northern Securities Company 
had been formed by James J. Hill to hold 
a controlling interest in the Great North- 
ern Railway and the Northern Pacific, 
which together in turn owned the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Now, twenty-six years later, the two 
“Northern” systems are once more to be 
joined together, this time with the bless- 
ing of the Government in the form of 
approval—and even encouragement—by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
new company, known as the Great North- 
ern Pacific, will operate the combined 
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SAFEGUARDING 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 
SINCE 1885 





WE’ 
Unusual Security VALUES for 
Conservative Investors! 


o- sound bonds and high grade 
preferred stocks on our current list en- 
able you to obtain: 


1) Astrong margin of safety for your 
principal; 


2) Attractive income; 


3) Excellent prospects of future 
profit, in many cases, in addition 
to interest. 


The convertible preferred stock of a 
successful dairy products company 
(priced to yield about 714%) provides a 
good example. The company is directed 
by nationally known business leaders. 
Its territory is second to none in possi- 
bilities of expansion. Net assets are more 
than $200 for each $100 of outstand- 
ing preferred stock. Earnings for 1929 
are highly favorable. In addition, pre- 
ferred stockholders should ultimately 
profit by the conversion feature. 


i y Ss 7 
Yieipinc about 6% at their present 
price, the bonds of a public utility com- 


pany, serving one of the country’s most 
prosperous and rapidly growing regions, 


are attractive. The balance sheet reveals 
strong factors of safety in assets and 
earnings.-Growing demand for securities 
of this high standard should result in 
substantial increase in the value of 
these bonds. 


The bonds of a progressive telephone- 
utility company offer a desirable com- 
bination of 6% yield, solid security, and 
ample earnings. These bonds also have 
a conversion privilege which is of poten- 
tial value for the bond holders. 


Worth Investigating! 


Still another opportunity worth investi- 
gating is offered by an investment trust 
which has solidly established the excel- 
lence of its organization, principles, and 
management. The protection it provides 
for the funds of thousands of conserva- 
tive investors was strikingly demon- 
strated during the recent period of 
financial stress. 

These examples merely typify the 
many unusual values our current list 
provides. May we suggest that you mail 
the coupon for literature on these and 
other attractive offerings? 






GEORGE M.FoRMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 


St. Louis 
Indianapolis 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 





120 Broadway, New York 







Mail for Descriptive Literature 





Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
Peoria 
Lexington, Ky. 
Springfield, Ill. 





Name 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 104 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, descriptive liter- 
ature on attractive current offerings. 
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190,000 Investors 


There are Associated investors in each of the 48 
states, in all the United States Possessions and in 26 other 
countries. The figures below show the growth since 1924. 


Registered Security 
Holders 


186,000 
190,000 


This growth points to widespread recognition of the in- 
vestment value of Associated securities. 


Send for our new Booklet D7 
on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 




















“In These Volumes Lincoln Lives Again” 
Says Charles Evans Hughes 


“We see him in the perspective of his own day, and his 
problems, his struggles, and his contemporaries are so 
clearly presented that the reader has a sense of a new 
and invigorating intimacy.” 


By Albert Shaw 
2 Volumes 
Here, in striking picture and absorbing narrative, you see Lincoln the struggling 
politician, The greatest men in this country’s history are brought to life for 
you—not only by 500 contemporary cartoons and other illustrations, but also by a 
clear and vibrant text. “Almost all, if not all, of the American giants of those 
times stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two volumes.” —The New 
York Sun. “The text is a careful, impartial and well-written history.”—The New 
York Times. $8.00 at all Bookshops 
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system of approximately 15,000 miles ex. 
tending from St. Paul to the Pacific coast 
in two main trunk lines. The one condi- 
tion laid down by the commission is that 
ownership of the C. B. & Q. must be re- 
linquished. This is not an easy matter, 

Another famous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court was that dissolving 
the Standard Oil “trust,” in 1911. Now, 
nearly twenty years later, two of the 
parts of that old organization have an- 
nounced that they will reunite. These 
are the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and the Vacuum Oil Company. 
Under our system of government there 
is no available method for the companies 
to discover in advance whether their 
merger is legal. In order to secure a rul- 
ing they have announced their inten- 
tions; and it is understood that the au- 
thorities at Washington will determine 
the issue by applying for an injunction in 
the federal courts. 


ls Business 
Dishonest ? 


D*: JuLius KLEIN, assistant sec- 
retary of Commerce, says, No. 


| In the March Forum he replies to Mr. 


John T. Flynn, who, in the December 
issue of that magazine, had just as em- ff 
phatically said, Yes. 

Said Mr. Flynn: “I lay down this 
proposition—that the ethics of business 
is on a very low plane. By ethics I mean 
the science of conduct. . . . When we 
speak of the ethics of a group, we refer 
not to the more elevated moral principles 
which guide a few of the advanced mem- 
bers of the group, but to the generally 
accepted notions of permissible conduct 
which dominate the group as a whole. 

. . Business is a pursuit. It is the 
pursuit of money. And if the pursuit 
of profits in business is not characterized 
by immoralities as dark as those which 
disfigure war, it is merely because the 
chase is not animated by so much vio- 
lence. The mood and tempo of the pur- 
suit is calmer. We hear business men 
spoken about as honest and honorable. 
They are honest and honorable in accord- 
ance with the specifications of those terms 
current in the business world. But the 
business man’s definition of honesty and 
honor is broad enough to include a good 
deal of conduct the moralist condemns.” 

To which Dr. Klein replies: “Every so 
often someone revives the good old mid- 
Victorian conviction that practically all 
business men are brigands in more or less 
respectable disguise. . . . Of course, there 
are crooks in business—just as there are 
quacks in medicine and charlatans in the 
legal profession.” 

Business is honest, Dr. Klein says, be- 
cause it has to be, Business ethics are 
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More than 100 


erowing businesses contribute to 


CITIES SERVICE earnings 


The CITIES SERVICE organization is made 
up of more than a hundred companies 
in 35 states serving the needs of the 
people of more than 4,000 communities. 


These companies are engaged in es- 
sential enterprises, producing and mar- 
keting products and services necessary 
to the daily life of millions of people, 
such as electricity, gas, petroleum, etc. 


Thesubsidiaries of Cities Service Com- 
pany combine to make it one of the most 
important factors in the petroleum indus- 
try, one of the world’s largest distributors 































try’s chief public utility organizations. 

CITIES SERVICE Common stock yields 
over 6%% annually, in stock and cash, 
at the current market price. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner 
in one of the largest industrial organi- 
zations in the country, with a record 
of nineteen years of growth—and an 
assured future of greater usefulness. 

Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES . 


of natural gas, and one of the coun- SERVICE and its investment securities. 




















THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 


HE Company operates modern and efficient electric 

plants including the Acme plant which has an instal- 
led capacity of 185,000 kilowatts; a belt transmission 
line 180 miles long which surrounds Toledo and 1,000 
miles of distribution lines. 


This subsidiary does the entire electriclight and power busi- 
ness in the city of Toledo, Ohio, and surrounding suburbs, 
serving directly a population in excess of 350,000. Elec- 
tric power is furnished at wholesale to other public utili- 
ties near Toledo. In addition the company does a hot water 
heating business in Toledo, and the electric and manufac- 
tured gas business in Defiance. 











The Companyalso furnishes, under a long term contract, 


The Acme electric generating plant of The all the power for the operation of the electric railway prop- 
Toledo Edison Company erties in Toledo as well asa number of interurban railways. 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 











Cities Service Radio Program— 
every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time—N. B. C.—Coast- 
to-Coast and Canadian network 


—33 stations. 
Name 





Address 
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r Bs 
A glimpse of the 
State Line Gener- 
ating Company’s 
new power plant— 
a part of the huge 
electric system 
serving the Metro- 
politan Chicago 
District. 
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Tavestors who want to put their money to 
work at attractive wages, without having to neglect their 
own work to watch it, find our safe investment offer- 
ings to their liking. We distribute the securities of public 
utility companies serving in 31 states and comprising 
one of the largest utility groups in the country. Essen- 
tial service, able management, and regular dividends 
indicate the merit of the investments. 
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of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Detroit Richmond 
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St. Louis 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Home Study Accountancy Training 


Accountants command bigincome. 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 


ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
prepare you from ground up. Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., as- 
sisted by staff of C. P. A.’s. Low 
cost —easy terms. Write for val- 
uable free 64-page book, “‘Account- 
ing, the Profession That Pays.” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.467-H,Chicago 
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better today than a decade or so ago 
because it emphatically does not pay to 
be dishonest. Another force working for 
honesty in dealings is good will, which is 
such an important part of our economic 
life. Credit is the basis of our com- 
mercial and industrial system, and credit 
is only another name for confidence. 
Confidence cannot exist in an atmosphere 
of dishonesty. Good will, the writer says, 
is today the primary requisite for success; 
it is not a vague generality, but a solid 
reality translatable into dollars and cents. 

Advertising is bound up with the 
question of good will. When a manufac- 
turer advertises his product far and wide 
he is pledging himself to maintain his 
reputation for integrity. His affairs are 
bathed in publicity and any shortcoming 
is at once apparent, not only to his com- 
petitors but also to the consumer. Be- 
cause competition has become so intense, 
the consumer is by no means defenseless 
against dishonest business methods; he is 
firmly intrenched in his position of de- 
manding absolute square-dealing from 
business men with whom he deals. 

“No industry,” Dr. Klein concludes, 
“however maliciously inclined, can afford 
to follow Boss Tweed’s arrogant example 
and demand, ‘What are you going to do 
about it?’—because the answering chorus 
from a hundred directions is ‘Plenty!’ ” 


Down With. 
American Films! 


_—— ENTERTAINS a novel 
economic theory—the ‘quota 
system’’—where the exporter must pur- 
chase foreign wares before his own may 
be offered for sale abroad. And _ this 
system is directed against the American 
film industry, to secure for European 
American market. All 
foreign, and competitive, industries! De- 
tails differ in different lands. 

With France we have waged a bitter 
war ever since 1919. Between 1914 and 
1918 that country had lost world leader- 
ship in the picture industry. The pro- 
ducers united to regain it, not by barring 
American films which their public de- 
manded; but by demanding that for every 
four American productions shown in 
France the American producers purchase 
one French film for exhibition in America. 

Mr. Will Hays was sent to France in 
behalf of American interests and obtained 
a seven-to-one quota to replace the four- 
to-one, and other minor concessions. Then 
the French commission threatened a two- 
to-one quota; and a year ago the Amer- 


| icans shut down all their business in that 


country. Says Reginald Kauffman, in the 
March North American Review: “A 


| howl of dismay was lifted by the owners 
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of every cinema theater from the Channel 
to the Mediterranean, the Rhine to Biscay 
Bay. It was taken up by all the cinema- 
goers within those limits. It deafened— 
it frightened—the French producers. They 
held out until September; but in Septem- 
ber they capitulated.” Seven-to-one will 
be continued until October, 1930; and 
after that a different method of protection 
will be adopted by the wily Gauls. 

In Great Britain the American pro- 
ducer must buy and market a percentage 


of British films that mounts to 20 per | 
Also British exhibitors | 


cent. by 1936. 


SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 














must show a heavy proportion of British | 
pictures, whether their public wants to see | 


them or not. “What has happened? 
First, poor British pictures. Second, and 
by consequence, impoverished British pic- 
ture corporations. Some of the 
quota-inspired corporations completely 
disappeared within a year of their forma- 
tion,” is Mr. Kauffman’s verdict. 

“Cross the North Sea . . . the contin- 
gent system at present enforced from 
Berlin is the most vicious ever known. 
The German producers appear determined 
to drive the American film from the 
Reich.” In 1925 they adopted a one-to- 
one basis, in 1929 the number of foreign 
films was limited to 210 yearly. 

German control is maintained for a few 
favored producers such as Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, head of the Nationalist party, 
who co-directs the famous U. F. A— 


capitalized at 45,000,000 gold marks. The | 
other director is the Deutsche Reichs- 


bank. U. F. A. is fabricator, darling, and 
victim of the German quota system, 
along with Emelka of Munich which is 
controlled by the Government. The pro- 
ducers are indignant at the French for 
compromising with America, and refuse 
all peace proposals. They plan still more 
drastic regulations, although likely to kill 
themselves in the effort. 

In July, 1929, Hungary ordained that 
foreign films might be shown only in 
return for domestic manufacture—twenty 
foreign licenses to be granted for every 
picture made in Hungary. The Hun- 
garian market demands six hundred “‘fea- 
tures” per year. “When the decree was 
issued there were only a trio of native 
productions, justifying but sixty foreign 
film licenses. But perhaps,” says Mr. 
Kauffman, “the political economists of 
Budapest have no faith in mathematics!” 
In Italy, since 1927, high-class theaters 
must devote 10 per cent. of their time 
to showing domestic productions. 

Our State Department, in March, 1929, 
protested to the European governments; 
but apparently no satisfactory replies 
have been received. France has seen the 
light, and Italy is unlikely to undertake 
any fresh measures. But Britain and 
Mitteleuropa remain resolved to hang 
American films, whether or not the noose 
encircles the hangman’s neck also. 
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JACKSONVILL! 


TERMINAL-PORT-MANUFACTORY 


A century ago, to honor Andrew Jackson, a little Florida community 
called itself Jacksonville. Today, it adds prestige to a nation and is pre- 





perly called one of the great cities of this country. 

Through the port of Jacksonville there now pass annually $20,000,000 
worth of exports and imports: citrus fruit, coffee, lumber, cement, petro- 
leum, goods of all kinds. On rails there enter five trunk line roads: Jack- 
sonville has the largest individual express terminal in the United States. 
| In 400 factories (180 major plants), 440 products are manufactured — 
$10,000,000 worth of goods produced yearly. 

Investors may well consider the fast growing importance of a score, 
and more, of Southern cities. Continually expanding markets give clear 
notice of the steady trend of business southward. Many sound Southern 
securities unquestionably constitute exceptional present-day investment 
opportunities. 

Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers of broad experience, will be 
glad to suggest to you specific investments from among the standard 
municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues of the South. Write to- 


day for these suggestions. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 





Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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Building with Noiseless Flame 


ITH the sizzling blue 

light of the electric 
arc and the fiery gas 
torch, welding is chal- 
lenging the noisy rivet. 
Wherever metal parts are 
put together, in airplanes, 
skyscrapers, or anything 
between, welding applies 
for the job. Yet few 


know its value. 
\W ELDING is to metals 
what glue is to 
wood and paste is to paper. To join 
two pieces of wood, you put the 
glue between them, press them to- 
gether and the joint is made. With 
welding you use molten metal to 
hold the pieces together—often with a 
joint stronger than the metal on either 
side of it. Of course the process is not 
so simple as this, for the kind of metal, 
the thickness, the composition, and the 
method to be used are all to be reckoned 
with. Nevertheless, the simplicity of the 
paste is typical of the simplicity of 
welding. 

Welding has come into use so rapidly 
that it is now almost indispensable in in- 
dustrial life. It has arrived without com- 
motion and without even being recognized 
by many. Yet were it not for welding, 
many of our processes would be imprac- 
tical, many costs would be much higher 
than they are, and the consumption of 
many articles would not have reached 
the magnitude it has. The applications 
of welding are widespread; many of them 
are unique. For the most part welding 
supplements other methods; but in some 
work it replaces older methods. 

More and more buildings now are being 
erected with welded steelwork instead of 
riveted, especially where the noise of 
pneumatic hammers cannot be tolerated. 
The welded frame of airplanes gives 
strength without weight. The enormous 
increase in the use of sheet metal prod- 

118 


ucts for domestic and other uses has been 
assisted materially by the simplicity of 
welding. The reason that metal stampings 
have been able to replace complicated 
castings, to eliminate spoilage and develop 
greater strength without increased weight 
is largely because simple stampings may 
be welded into complicated parts. And 
there are many places where welding of- 
fers the only way out, as where vessels 
must be absolutely gas and liquid-tight 
and yet subject to wide contraction, cor- 
rosion, etc. Where esthetic considerations 
are involved, welding holds out great op- 
portunities by doing away with unsightly 
rivets, bolt holes, and flanges. Metal parts 
welded together offer enormous possibil- 
ities to the designer —to save weight, 
eliminate many operations, dispense with 
bolts, screws, rivets, and crimping. Strength 
may be increased while weight is lessened. 

Welding, whether accomplished by any 
one of several gases or by any one of the 
several electrical methods, consists of 
joining two metals by means of molten 
metal. The same process may be reversed 
with equally far-reaching results. Instead 
of metal being melted and applied, metals 
may be cut by means of the torch, rapid 
oxidation causing the metal to burn away. 





Here is another opportunity of 
enormous possibilities for the sal- 
vaging of derelict equipment, for 
making repairs, meeting the emer- 
gencies and speeding up wrecking 
of metal structures. 

While there are probably few 
metal working plants that cannot 
use welding to some extent in manu- 
facturing, it is probably true that 
there is no manufacturer who can- 
not use the torch for repairs and 
maintenance as contrasted with 
manufacturing. A casting weighing 
thousands of pounds and costing 
several cents a pound may develop 
a blow-hole or crack after the labor 
cost for machining, has run into 
hundreds of dollars. The casting 
can usually be saved by welding. 
Worn shafts and journals may be 
built up by means of welding. 
Broken gears may be made like 
new by building up the broken 
teeth. “Don’t scrap it, weld it” might 
be a good slogan, and a timely one after 
the recent conference held in Chicago by 
the various engineering societies with the 
intention of eliminating as far as possible 
the $500,000,000 annual loss from indus- 
try’s waste. 

The silent welding process, displacing 
noisy riveting in steel construction, is in 
high favor with the public. Recently a 
prominent firm of American engineers 
and builders has offered clients the choice 
between riveting and welding in construc- 
tion with little difference in cost. It is 
now no longer necessary for a company 
contracting for a new building to apolo- 
gize to the neighbors for weeks of nerve- 
racking noise. 


HERE Is another aspect of weld- 

ing, however, and that is time. 
Parts may be repaired within a few hours 
by means of welding, where it might take 
days—even in this era of the airplane— 
to obtain a spare part. Frequently time 
is all-important, where the cost of an ex- 
pensive part is insignificant as compared 
with the cost of shutdown, where service 
must be restored at any price. At a time 
like that a welding outfit may be priceless. 
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CWhis is Main Street's Day 


HE big parade of American indus- 
try is turning into Main Street. 





The American consumer has rerouted 
the march by demanding style and 
individuality in the things he buys. His 
more exacting demands have caused 
changes within the factory. Mechanical monsters, built to turn 
out an endless stream of identical articles, are replaced with lines 
of simpler machines. Each machine is a specialist. Any one may 
be junked without affecting the usefulness of the others. 




















It is a logical next step when the huge central plant is supple- 
mented by smaller plants, each located where it can best do its part 
of the whole task, or when the parts of the job are bought from 
specialized factories instead of being manufactured in a single huge 
establishment. Such an industrial set-up, instantly responsive to 
market changes, is in tune with the demands of today. 


Producing in smaller units, business has an ever wider choice 
of locations. It can grasp the opportunity to get nearer to its raw 
materials or its choicest markets, or where workers’ welfare will 
be best served, or where land is cheaper, or taxation more reason- 
able. Electrical energy being available anywhere, business has 
complete freedom to choose the sites which best meet its needs. 


For the small community, this is a happy combination of 
opportunity and preparation. Industry unde? the new condi- 
tions looks to Main Street for more economical locations. Main 
Street is ready for industry because Main Street is electrified. 
Widespread electric transmission systems have placed the small 
town on an equal plane with the big city in power supply and in 
industrial opportunity. 

7, we ws 
Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 


communities located in twenty-nine states. 


MIpDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial development is 
fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s New Frontier,” which the Middle Wese 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


Vv 





CHOMCHOMOM OMS: 


The Sea/Spans the Ages 


The imperishable fame of Julius 
Caesar—termed by Shakespeare 
“the foremost man of all the world” 
—rests securely on his far-sighted 
administrative powers. Kindly as 
he was mighty, he founded what is 
universally recognized as the finest 
form of government. He gave the 
people the vote, just laws and en- 
during literature. “The nation that 
follows his laws today (and all 
good ones do) would have an al- 
most perfect state.” He well knew 
the importance and value of the 
seal, for, to make his proclama- 
tions authentic and binding, he 
placed his personal sea/ upon them. 
Today—across the ages—the seal 
of General Surety Company has 
equal binding force. Affixed to any 
document, it gives that document 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are relieved of all worry 
and uncertainty, for that seal guar- 
antees you absolute, impregnable 
safety and the certainty that the obli- 
gation will be completely fulfilled 
to the letter without quibbling, ar- 
gument or technical evasion. 
Placed on a security, the name 
and seal of General Surety Company 
mean that interest and principal will 
be paid to you promptly when due. 
This is guaranteed to you—uncon- 
ditionally and irrevocably. And this 
guarantee is backed 
by a Capital and Sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet ‘THE 
SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to 
know. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Send for it to our 
Home Office, 340 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 


iSKOMSMCKCMSMSMES: 


Identify Safe 
Investments by 
this Seal 
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For the manufacturer who is now bolt- 
ing or riveting metal parts together there 
is a big question: “Can we weld it, and 
do it quicker, cheaper, better, stronger, 
lighter, neater?” Wherever metal parts 
are broken, flats on wheels, shafts scored, 
gears stripped, crank pins sheared, cams, 
wrenches, levers, brackets broken, find 
out if you can have them welded be- 
fore scrapping them. In one organization 
more than 1300 broken parts were re- 
paired by welding at a cost of less than 
$1000, whereas the cost of new parts 
would have been over $7000. Another 
company saved more than $5000 in less 
than ten months by welding crippled 
equipment instead of scrapping it. 

Welding is a tool that offers a short- 
cut to lower production costs. It is an 
opportunity to improve products by 
making them stronger, lighter, neater, 
and better. It is insurance against break- 
downs, delay, shutdown, and expense. It 
is a magic wand that offers new lamps 
for old. Welding is worth investigation. 


Are Our Farms 
Gold Mines? 


F THE possibilities of America’s 

farms could be utilized, it seems 
as if they would literally be gold mines. 
It is asserted that this nation’s entire 
sugar supply could be obtained from the 
corn cobs on American farms, if the 
commercial process can be developed in 
keeping with laboratory experiments. The 
new compound is three hundred times as 
sweet as sugar. At least one plant in 
which bond paper may be manufactured 
from cornstalks is already under con- 
struction. According to reports, enough 
alcohol could be manufactured from waste 
on the farms to furnish this country with 
all the liquor it needed, even on pre- 
prohibition standards. 

Another outlet for cornstalks is the 
manufacture of gas for heating, lighting, 
and power, says Dr. A. M. Buswell, pro- 
fessor of sanitary chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Buswell is working 
with C. S. Boruff, who made the dis- 
covery. 

Cornstalks are combined with ordinary 
sewage and converted into a gas by a 
process so simple that anyone can apply 
it. After husking, the stalks are dried, 
shredded, boiled, soaked in water or lime. 
Then, together with the sewage, they are 
put into a small tank provided with a 
cover to permit collecting the gases. The 
mixture is allowed to ferment—the bac- 
teria in the sewage doing the work. A 
farmer can thus produce enough gas to 
supply the needs of a family of four or 
five from the material which could be 
fermented in a gas tank 8 feet in diameter 
and 8 feet deep. It is estimated that a 
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corn belt within a radius of 4 miles could 
provide enough of the raw product to 
meet the demand for gas of a city of 
80,000 people. 

Now comes a statement by the Prairic 
Farmer that great possibilities are open- 
ing for use of vegetable oils to replace 
mineral oils for lubricating purposes in 
spinning and weaving machinery. Their 
advantage is that smears caused by 
vegetable oils can be washed out with 
soap and water, while mineral oil smears 
can be taken out only by solvents at 
considerable risk and expense. Permanent 
stains injure the quality of the goods, 
which must sell as seconds. 


Staggered 
Starting 


AN Is A habit-forming animal, 
forced out of his habits dur- 
ing an emergency, only to fall back into 
them again when the emergency is past. 
Is that the reason why so many innova- 
tions adopted during the World War, and 
found to work well, have been forgotten? 
During the War, to conserve fuel, trans- 
portation, and time the stagger system 
was adopted with great success in many 
ways. By staggering the time for start- 
ing and quitting of employees it was found 
possible to speed their travels, and to 
conserve rolling stock as well as power 
consumption. There are hordes of op- 
portunities, right now, where the stagger 
system could be put to work. 

Traffic congestion, universal in our 
largest cities, could be relieved greatly 
were the stagger system put into force by 
the larger employers in offices and depart- 
ment stores. Chicago’s department stores 
and other large employers have had in 
force, for many months, this system. 
Some businesses start at 8:30 and quit at 
5:00, while other offices start at 9:00 
and quit at 5:30 or 6:00. Federal em- 
ployees at Washington may soon go on 
the stagger system, one-third of them 
reporting for work at 8:45 and finishing 
at 4:15. Another group would report at 
9:00 and wind up at 4:30, while a third 
would start at 9:15 and quit at 4:45. 
This same practice has been in vogue in 
Detroit’s automotive centers to a limited 
extent, the result of necessity to lessen | 
the congestion on the street cars as well 
as on the traffic lines for automobiles. 

While reducing traffic congestion and 
conserving rolling stock are the more 
obvious advantages of staggering traffic, 
there are many other advantages. Start- 
ing simultaneously a heavy load or stop- 
ping it—call for considerable technique 
as well as fuel consumption in the power 
plants of the factory or central station. 
Starting all power units at once means a 
heavy maximum demand, and central sta- 
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tion rates are based upon maximum de- 
mand. Washroom facilities must be made 
greater. Accidents are more likely to 
occur. Wear and tear on apparatus as 
well as on the human body are increased. 
Efficiency suffers. The stagger system is 
worth a thought by the individual em- 
ployer, by the department head, by the 
associations of commerce and aldermanic 
councils that tackle traffic congestion. 
Engineers in the industries with their elec- 
tric recording instruments for making 
surveys, and their log sheets of power 
consumption may quickly determine the 
expense of the peak loads, the high peaks 
and the low valleys in the power curve. 
They can capitalize directly in dollars 
and cents the savings in power that ac- 
company the stagger system. The less 
tangible advantages are just as real 
though less readily capitalized. The sys- 
tem deserves thought and application. 


“Sales and 
Service” 


ENRY Forp’s thousands of deal- 
H ers — perhaps unknowingly — 
epitomize one of the truisms for manu- 
facturing success with the Ford sign which 
reads “Sales and Service.” No one will 
ever know to what extent the “and ser- 
vice” has augmented sales. Nor will any- 
one ever know how many companies and 
products deserve to survive but disappear 
into oblivion because too much stress was 
placed upon sales, and someone failed to 
appreciate the “and service.” 

“With service goes success” might be 
made a truism for many lines of business. 
If service is taken care of, sales will take 
care of themselves, might also be con- 
sidered a truism. Perhaps the anthracite 
industry offers an example of what “ser- 
vice” will do to protect an industry against 
terrific competition. Oil and gas, both 
artificial and natural, have threatened the 
coal industry. Increasing efficiencies in 
power plants have also contributed to the 
increased power consumption and smaller 
fuel consumption that exists today. 
Meanwhile service has stood the anthra- 
cite industry in good stead. 

Hard coal is suffering practically no 
decrease as the result of the installation 
of oil burners and gas for domestic heat- 
ing. Oil burners have been installed for 
many years at an increasing rate, largely 
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How to Figur @ the investment values behind the 
securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 


Consider this gain in 


Water Works Customers 


The population of a community can be esti- 
mated by multiplying the number of water 








in the hard coal territory. The consump- | 
tion of gas for house heating increased | 


118 per cent. in Connecticut during No- 
vember, 42 per cent. in Wisconsin, and 
33 per cent. in Illinois. Natural gas is 
reaching out into wider territories. Yet 
the consumption of anthracite coal dur- 
ing January of this year was about even 
with January or December of 1928. 
Expanding population hardly explains 





customers by five and one-half. 


Every year, with impressive regularity, the in- 
crease in the number of our water customers 
indicates that our Water Works properties are 
serving an additional population equal toa city 
of more than one hundred thousand people. 


The steady expansion of this indispensable 
service increases the investment stability of 
the securities of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS Anb ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


== Send for Booklet “A Statement of 
gums Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.” 5 1930 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Investment 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS; A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, II. 


55. A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZA- 
TION, EARNINGS, AND DIVIDENDS. 
Offered by the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, 50 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and _ Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
Til. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 


29. THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE OF 
TOMORROW. An economic study of the 
new Hudson River Bridge in its relation to 
the communities served. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. _ 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. The investment qualities of its 
securities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. 
A record for listing the important features 
of each security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” 





describing various types of securities. 





City. 


7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. 
A booklet giving pertinent facts re- 
garding convertible bonds and stocks. 
Offered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 
William St., New York. 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? One of a series 
of little books of information for in- 
vestors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE 
ARISTOCRAT OF UTILITIES, is a 
booklet describing water bonds as a 
sound form of investment. Offered 
by P. W. Chapman & Company, Inc., 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS OF THE PACIFIC 


leadership is essential. 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment 
information as furnished by financial firms of recognized 
The investment booklets listed 
on this page are yours for the asking—and our strict 
rules of eligibility of financial advertisers give added 62. 
assurance in your dealings with these firms. Write di- 
rect (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply 
choose by number and use the coupon below. 


For InpusTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets 
of leading commercial banks and financial houses are 
listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and 
may point the way, for manufacturers, to greater econ- 
omy in production or to more effective distribution and 
sales facilities. 


Simply Use the Coupon 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than 
one booklet is desired) 


A valuable guide to every investor. A 
copy will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A DICTIONARY OF IN- 
VESTMENT TERMS. A _ 32-page 
booklet defining unfamiliar terms and 
containing much other material helpful 
even to experienced investors. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Building, Chicago, II. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT EN- 
DURE,” Utility Securities Company, 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., de- 
scribes the various securities which are 
offered by the public utility interests 
which this company serves. 


Banking and 








NORTHWEST, a booklet describ- 
ing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to inves- 
tors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


12. SERVING A NATION, an illustrated 
booklet telling about the Cities Service Or- 
ganization and its fiscal agents. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall St., 
New York City. 


61. BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
—STATISTICAL SUMMARY. A loose-leaf 
binder for the investor with weekly inserts 
descriptive of these stocks. Issued by Gilbert 
Eliott & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


64. INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Con- 
solidated annual report of American Foun- 
ders Corporation and four subsidiary general 
management investment companies. Offered 
by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
hart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


SS Sc ee ey 
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INVESTMENT BUREAU 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please have sent to the undersigned literature 


Other Financial 


4. LOCATE IN BALTIMORE. One of 
a series presenting the advantages enjoyed 
by industries locating in Baltimore. Offered 
by the Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH 
AND FORWARD, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on your 
output. Offered by First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN IO. K. A book- 
let describing a new plan under which the 
investor is relieved of all details and, while 
retaining full control of his purchases, is 
given the protection of comprehensive securi- 
ties analysis offered by the Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


63. DIRECTORY OF MARINE MID- 
LAND BANKS, including directors, senior 
officers and statements offered by the Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., Rand Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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this. Nor are the perfection of mechani- 
cal thermostat control devices and me- 
chanical coal burning equipment an an- 
swer. 


well enough alone. 
and helped in merchandising coal burn- 
ing equipment. it has built up perma- 


nent good will by missionary work, by | 


It is mainly because the anthracite | 
industry has not stagnated, has not left | 
It has encouraged | 





“servicing” customers, furnishing experts | 


to visit individual homes, to show how 


the coal should be used most economi- | 


cally and how weather-stripping and other 
short-cut ways reduce the fuel bill. It 
has furnished “sales and service.” Service 
that furthers the interests of buyer and 
seller, that keeps pace with the times, is 
a sales stimulant that not only builds up 
good will but strengthens an industry 
from competition within the industry, as 
well as from competition by competitive 
industries. In simpler words, “he profits 
most who serves best.” 


Industrial 
Sidelights 


@ @ “Wuy vo vou wear rubber gloves 
when you apply that hair restorer to my 
head,” asked the customer of the barber. 
“That’s to keep the hair from growing 
on my hands,” replied the barber. We 
do not know whether the barber’s judg- 
ment was sound, nor how powerful his 
hair restorer was. We do know, however, 
that he was a keen student of psychology 
—and because of it, he would sell more 
hair restorer and get a higher price for it. 

There is an organization manufacturing 
special reports and forms to improve eff- 
ciency. Yet their boiler room is oper- 
ated practically without any records. It 
is a wasteful and inefficient plant. There 
are advertising men who never advertise; 
and a manufacturer of safety appliances 
whose plant is not free from needless 
dangers. These are typical cases of “do 
what the parson says, not as the parson 
does.” 
aplenty that are following the same psy- 
chological appeal used by the barber with 
his rubber gloves. But many oil refin- 
eries are burning coal—because the oil is 
too expensive for them to burn. The 
oil they refine is for sale! 


We know also of companies | 





@ @ Yov’vE PROBABLY made many a> 


trip to the country home of some wealthy 
man, going through library and lounge, 
kitchen and billiard room, to be shown 
with pride the automatic features of the 
oil burner in the basement. 

This same man will talk about “our 
plant” and “our equipment”—but never 
think of the factory boiler room, nor in- 
clude it in his inspection trip. Why? 
Why does the pride in the boiler room at 


| 
| 
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Tri- Utilities Corporation 


POWER — 





GAS 





— WATER 


“ta 
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Tapping a Vast Reservoir of Profits 


NCREASING earnings— 
and vigorous growth will 
be the inevitable results of 
the completion of Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation’s 
main pipe line which for the 
first time brings the vast 
natural gas resources of the 
extensive Louisiana fields 
to the tremendous markets 
of Atlanta, Birmingham 
and other centers of the 
Great Industrial 


tion serves one of the great- 
est markets in this country 
for the sale of natural 
gas. 


Combined revenues of Tri- 
Utilities subsidiaries* are 
now at the rate of more than 
$35,000,000 annually. The 
additional earnings avail- 
able to the Corporation 
through its ownership of the 

controlling stock 





Southeast. 


Through this sys- 
tem, representing 
an investment of 
approximately 
$25,000,000, Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 


GROWTH IN REVENUES 


OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRi-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
433,000,000 








interest in South- 
ern Natural Gas 
will add substanti- 
ally to the present 
wide margin of 
safety behind Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 





tion securities. 





_ * Tri-Utilities Corporation subsidiaries: 


Federal Water Service Corporation 
Peoples Light and Power Corporation 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
American Natural Gas Corporation 


Power Gas and Water Securities Corporation 


Write for Special Folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT MARKETS 
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home with its oil burner and automatic 
features not cause this man to have the 
same pride of the power plant in his 
factory? 

The boiler room is where savings 
should start, since losses become cumu- 
lative and additive. With power costs 
ranging from 2 to 10 per cent. of the 
total, and with power usually ranging 
from 15 to 50 per cent. of the payroll 
cost, surely there is every inducement to 
save. Probably savings in no other de- 
CES a antag oral tog nig a Toy y ag partment bring such returns as those in 

the power plant. Modern coal burning 
equipment will usually pay for itself in 
COSTS GU ARANTEED from six months to two years. Up to 

the time of the stock market crash many 
stocks had been inflated 400 per cent. 
If you take a chance with your building problems, while the yield went to the vanishing 
you are almost certain to be disappointed with the point. Yet boiler room equipment will 
results. pay a rate of return anywhere from 25 
to 100 per cent. a year and more—and 
prices have not yet been inflated. The 
boiler room deserves a square deal. 


Why not know actual cost, completion date and de- 
sign before YOUR expenditure starts? 


Consult our engineers in confidence on 

a corer Pulau They, will @ @ WE LISTEN to our radios to hear 

“ih _— ~ ¥ music, stock market reports, weather 

i) forecasts and other forms of amusement 
_ 3 Inc. 

7) p fie JOHN B. PIKE & SON, Inc and instruction. But we probably fail to 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. realize how important the radio is and 

what a large part it may eventually play 

in industry. Radio is being used now in 

many different ways in the shops and 

laboratories of the nation. It is being 


A File of the Review of Reviews in Bound Form Is a History used to listen in on the operation of ball 
bearings and other routine equipment, to 


of the Last Thirty-five Years | bring out flaws and abnormalities. The 

We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in the new red microphone is being used to listen in on 

binding for $2.00 a volume | fruit, for it enables one to hear the 

munching of the maggot. It is being used 

to determine sound, vibration, noise, un- 

derground flow of liquids, and in a great 
many other ways. 


eee wy Builders and Engineers 



































wN © @ WHEN WE put our money into 
bonds, we have long been taught that a 
ii i il | ' Ms bond is only as safe as the equity back 


jst 
= ie 
— 


a ch it 


of it or of the natural resources of 
security behind it. But how are we to 


fa be ma “oud ns judge security and safety according to 
GREAT WATERBORNE COMMERCE ats Lali ety ean eg oy Cor present-day standards and in view 
In 1928, 8,915,956 tons of freight were handled i. of present-time trends and overnight- 


in Seattle, its value amounting to $773,745,533. ————— ‘ a ; . 
This commerce has shown an increase of about = changes? Synthetic drugs that banish 


aint ques ot cy yy that CHICAGO foreign and domestic flora are an old 
safeguards conservative investments here. story. Dyes and drugs from coal are re- 
FIRST MORTGAGE claims the world’s finest palace of sport placing those from beetles, roots, and 
—Chicago Stadium. This vast in- leaves. Buttons from skimmed milk, 

10 Gold Bonds door amphitheater cost $7,000,000, stockings from wood, sugar from coal-tar 
6; 0 $100 $500 $1000. and gives 25,000 people an unob- may eliminate basic industries almost 
structed view of circus, rodeo, ice overnight. Chromium plating makes pos- 
W. D. COMER & CO. skating, bicycle racing, boxing and sible spoons sold two for a nickel in the 

: oe 1889 = tailing ae a brit five and ten-cent stores, spoons that are 

1414 F-urth Actas SEATELE, Washington provisions for comfort and enjoyment. superior to other products of a few 
months ago costing many times as much. 


I Please send, without obligation or personal solicita- I Commonwealth Edison Company Battery-set radios had barely been per- 
| tion, information about 642% First Mortgage Bonds The Central Station Serving Chica . 
Y Y pelea fected before the socket-type antiquated 


ef the Pacific Northwest. 7 
lth Edison C has paid 


Cc A 
161 consecutive quarterly dividends. Send them. So the tempo of the time must be 
for Year Book. Stock listed on x - AS)S a e 
Chicago Stock Exchange. considered in determining investment in 


plants and promoting business. 
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Where Do They Go? 


A S SOON as the first whiff of 


spring warms the winter 
air Americans are seized with the wander- 
lust. Like Chaucer’s travelers they are 
smitten with a desire “to goon on pil- 
grimages”; and if they cannot set out at 
once on cruise, hop, or trail, at least they 
can spend delightful hours contemplating 
maps and planning the coming vacation. 
Despite the stock market crash and the 
lugubrious forebodings of wan-eyed 
bears, Americans of high and low degree 
will spend the summer of 1930 in Europe 
in numbers greater than ever before. 
How do we know? Well, just try to 
book an eastward passage sometime be- 
tween June 1 and July 15. You may slip 
into a forgotten bunk on F deck if you 
are lucky, but many a passenger list is 
already closed for that season. And this 
in spite of the fact that new ships and 
accommodations have been added since 
last June. , 
Then drop in at a tourist agency and 
note the expressions on the faces of the 
personnel. No gloom here. The agents 
admit that they were a bit afraid of the 
crash. But to their surprise the only 
trade affected seemed to be the expensive 
winter cruises and round-the-world tours. 
The average American is as travel-bound 
as ever. A general air of prosperity con- 
126 


[AST year 196,930 passports 

were issued by the Department 
of State. Add to that number 
those traveling on passports pre- 
viously obtained, and wives and 
children included as members of 
a family, and the figure swells 
to nearly 400,000. But still 
greater hordes of Americans 
will travel abroad in 1930, 


tinues to reign. In fact some of the 
agencies announce that bookings are al- 
ready ahead of the schedule for this sea- 
son last year, and this is not restricted to 
one class. 

For further proof read the National 
Travel Club bulletin in March Travel. 
Says the writer—‘“If one may judge by 
the number of letters pouring into our 
service department, there is no doubt 
that next summer will see a record num- 
ber. of American tourists set sail for 
European ports.” 

As to indications in travel tastes— 
cabin class remains the most popular 
mode, while tourist third continues to 
gain in favor as more ships turn over sec- 
ond-class quarters to students and eco- 
nomical tourists. At the same time book- 
ings for first-class staterooms are un- 
affected. Another interesting revelation 


is that while the last few years have seen 
a steady decrease in party travel, and 
emphasis on individual expeditions, 1930 
sees a boom for the coducted tour. 


ND WHERE are all these travel- 
A ers bound? With one accord 
the answer comes that Germany holds 
the trump for the coming summer. 
Agencies which have kept records for past 
decades discover that travel runs in 
cycles, and that the Oberammergau year 
invariably is at the peak of the cycle 
with other seasons building up to it. Per- 
haps one exception might be noted. 
Nineteen twenty-five, the year of the 
Jubilee in Rome, was one of the biggest 
in travel history. 

All Germany, but particularly Bavaria, 
will profit by this tourist trend. Whether 
they come from the South, motoring 
through the picturesque Dolomite coun- 
try, or from the north by way of Munich, 
west from France and Switzerland or 
east from Salzburg, the majority of the 
travelers will spend one or two nights in 
the little Bavarian village at the foot of 
the Alps. 

Then, too, Germany, profiting by the 
situation, will stage other festivals and 
celebrations which would be bound to 
attract visitors even during a dull season. 
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Indian- 
‘ detours 


The most distinctive motor 
cruise service in the world 


The deluxe way—by Cadillac Harveycar—of visiting 
the hidden primitive Spanish Missions, old Mexican 
villages, colorful Indian pueblos, prehistoric cliff 
dwellings and buried cities—all set in the matchless 
scenery and climate of the Southern Rockies. 


Service is the equivalent of motoring with the finest 
of private facilities. Specially equipped Cadillac Cruis- 
ers are used. Driver-mechanicians are Harvey trained, 
and a private courier accompanies each party, limited 
to four guests to a single car. 


The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour 


TWO DAYS Old Santa Fé with nights at unique La Fonda. 
FORTY Primitive Mexican settlements in Pojoaque Valley, 
DOLLARS Santa Clara and San Ildefonso Indian pueblos. 


Frijoles Canyon and the cliff-dwelling ruins of Puyé. 


The Taos Indian-detour 


THREE DAYS | The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour in full, with lunch- 
SIXTY-FIVE | eon under the Puyé cliffs, to Taos Indian pueblo, 
DOLLARS overnight at famous Taos town, and the Rio Grande 


gorge on the return. 


There are a score of other Indian-detours, formerly known as 
Harveycar Motor Cruises, to every out-of-the-way corner of 
New Mexico and Arizona 


A Day In Old Santa Fe 
24-hours, train to train, Tesuque Indian pueblo and 60 miles 
by Harveycoach. $12.50 all-inclusive. 


Eastbound or westbound, these distinctively new 
Indian-detours will commence and end at Lamy, New 
Mexico, on the Santa Fe transcontinental main line. 


« « « CLIP AND MAIL COUPON » » » 


HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS, 1271-A Santa Fé, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours booklet and map. 


___ Address. 








of England ~ 


Begin with York, the stately City 
of England—York with its glori- 
ous Minster, its encircling walls; 
historic gateways and quaint old 
streets. Visit the beautiful ruined 
abbeys of Fountains and Rievaulx. 

At lovely Knaresborough, close 
to the Modern Spa of Harro- 
gate, are the shattered ruins of the 
Norman Castle to which the mur- 
derers of Thomas a Becket came in 
hot haste and where in later years 
Richard II was imprisoned. 

Old Whitby clings to a steep 
cliff and high above the town is a 
magnificent ruin of the abbey 
church associated with the great 
Abbess Hilda and the early poet 
Caedmon. 

Fortress - like Durham Cathe- 
dral, on the steep banks of the 
river Wear, is more beautifully 
placed than any other in England. 
Further South is a veritable cluster 
of other famous Cathedrals—L in- 
coln, Norwich, Peterborough and 
Ely (close to Cambridge with its 
centuries-old colleges. ) 

You will find more to interest 
you in England than anywhere 
else in Europe. 

Call or write for Guide No. 87 which de- 
scribes the landmarks of England in detail. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd St., New York 


London 
& North Eastern 


Railway 
of England & Scotland 
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Photograph from Ewing Gallowa: 


‘THE WORLD'S MOST ECONOMICAL ARCHITECTURE 


A street scene in Alberobello, one of the bee-hive towns in Italy's Trulli-land, where 
the farmer is his own architect, builder, and mason. 


Chief among these is the Wagner festival 
at Bayreuth from July 22 to August 21. 
Arturo Toscanini, well-known in America, 
will conduct all performances of “Tann- 
haeuser” and “Tristan and Isolde,” while 
noted German conductors will lead the 
Ring series of festival plays. 

Another center of attraction during the 
coming summer lies in the north coun- 
tries. Year by year this has been grow- 
ing, but today there is renewed historical 
interest in that part of the world. Previ- 
ously it was the hunting ground of those 
who felt that they knew Europe, or those 
who were lured by accounts of the 
strange beauty of a unique land, or who 
had relatives there. But this summer Ice- 
land will celebrate the one thousandth an- 
niversary of the establishment of her 
Parliament, and the curiosity of persons 
who hardly knew of the existence of such 
an ancient body has been aroused. At 
Trondhjem, the capital of Norway, there 
will be fitting pageants and celebrations 
marking the 900 years since Christianity 
was introduced into the country by King 
Olaf. And the exposition of Decorative 
Arts, Crafts, and Architecture at Stock- 
holm will also attract foreigners. 

In addition to these things, a recent 
announcement states that the Hamburg- 
American Line ‘has arranged for the Graf 
Zeppelin to make a summer tour to the 
North Cape and the Arctic Ocean. The 
voyage, flying from Berlin to the edge of 
the ice pack, will take its course north- 
ward along the coast of Norway, and 
return over the land. It is estimated that 
the flight should take about three days. 

Of the other countries less can be said. 
A large number of persons travel yearly 
in the south of England, centering about 
London, but comparatively few explore 
the northern districts, Scotland, and Ire- 


land. Americans who collect china maj 
visit the Wedgwood celebration aj 
Stoke-on-Trent, but travel conditions wil] 
remain about as usual in the British Isles 

There has been a_ growing apathy 
toward travel in France, probably due te 
misunderstanding. For many years i 
has been the habit of tourists to buy lux 
uries, perfume, wearing apparel, etc., ig 
that country, and so important is i 
that this trade continue that a recent dis 
cussion in the Chamber of Deputies 
urged the necessity of maintaining priced 
at a reasonable level in order to hold the 
volume of tourist purchases. 

Italy always draws a crowd. The cele 
bration of 2000 years since the birth of 
Vergil will attract a limited number of 
those who are interested in educational 
affairs to the Latin countries, but the 
whole volume of the traffic will be little 
affected. The same might be said o 
Spain. Gradually Spain has gained it 
favor as a tourist country. Although it is 
a bit out of the way of the general trend 
for the coming summer, new motor roads 
and better rail facilities will add to travel 
comfort. The Expositions at Barcelona 
and Seville will close officially in May, 
but the buildings will remain open 
throughout the season. 


An Italy Unknown 
to Tourists 


RULLI-LAND LIES IN the Italian 

heel. It is unvisited by tourists 
because agencies seem to be unaware of 
its existence. It is not mentioned in 
guide books. Science, dubious, holds its 
tongue about the area, and even the in- 
habitants of neighboring towns are silent 
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Trove 


on the subject of the region of conical 
stone huts. Paul Wilstach, writing in the 
National Geographic, describes his ad- 
ventures in the rural districts and towns 
of this unfamiliar part of Italy. 
“Frankavilla is twenty-one miles east 
of Taranto, on the railway line to Brin- 
disi, and here a second-rate branch line 
meanders northwestward thirty-five miles 
through rolling country of Alberobello,” 
As the train climbs 


is flecked with the white of limestone 
ridges. As the stones increase in num- 
ber, they are piled up into walls and 
gradually these walls rise to ridiculous 


‘Bheights and widths in the attempt of the 


farmer to clear his land. 
“Then, suddenly, I had my first glimpse 


of the trulli—strange cottages with high 
mconical roofs rising like pointed domes 


above low, perpendicular side-walls,” de- 
scribes Mr. Wilstach. ‘They are built 
of small flat slabs or slates of field lime- 
stone, and the construction is invariably 
dry—that is, without mortar or cement to 
hold the stones together. This self-sup- 
porting, dry-constructed conical roof is 
one of the wonders of stone masonry, 
and its like is probably not to be found 
anywhere else.” 

The construction of these houses is 
most economical. The farmer collects the 
stones from his own plot of land, thus 
putting it in better shape for tillage. He 
hires no masons or architects, but does 
all of the work with such aid as his 
family can lend. Each room is con- 
structed separately under its own conical 
roof, and is joined to the other portions 
of the house by a doorway in the walls. 
The thickness of these keeps the 
house cool within. There may be one 
window but no more, and each dwelling 
resembles the next, with its white-washed 
exterior and bee-hive top. 

There is a population of 20,000 in Mar- 
tina Franca, one of the towns of this 
region. Professor Giuseppe Grassi, the 
regional historian who showed Mr. Wil- 
stach about, said that the trulli seem 
to be extremely ancient and prehistoric. 
“The name means the stone conical house, 
the domed house, unique in this neigh- 
borhood,” he explained. 

The interior of these houses. is neat 
and compact. Walls are white. A large 
fireplace opposite the door serves as stove 
and heating plant when the weather is 
cold. Limestone flags pave the floor and 
a curtain covers the single window. The 
beds, piled high with fluffy comforts, are 
placed in niches built in the thick walls. 
Each trulli has a wine cellar—a well under 
the floor—divided into two compartments, 
one for white and one for red wine, for 
the inhabitants of Trulli-land are a hos- 
pitiable people. 

In the towns there is a variation of 
the trullo. Adapting itself to the more 
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CJust a Few Days Away 
Fs Hawaii's Restful Bliss 


USY men of Commerce find in Hawaii the freedom wearied 

nerves demand . . . the freedom of drowsy days under dreamy 
palms . . . of screaming-reel paid out from lazing launch or bobbing 
outrigger . . . of blissful days on sporty greens. 

In increasing numbers they seek the soothing calm of the few 
days at sea that lead to the Island Paradise . . . the exhilaration that 
quickly comes with the salt-sea tang . . . the restful ease of magnifi- 
cent liners whose standards are those of club and home. 

They were the first to shatter seasonal distinctions. A climate as 
free from heat as it is from cold extended Winter into Spring then 
stretched it into Summer. Now they go to Hawaii the year-round. 

The element of time is no longer an obstacle. Swift ships go from 
the four gateways of the Pacific in four to six days, demmliaa on the 
liner selected. Today an utterly different land offering an utterly 
different vacation is at your threshold. 

Write for descriptive literature. It tells why the discomfort of heat 
is unknown in Hawaii. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(1KONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1117. Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 R Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 





LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 
in Southern California 


730 SoutH Broapway . - Los ANGELES 
521 Firth AVENUE - - New Yor« 
140 SoutH DEarBORN - - - CHicaco 
685 Market STREET - San Francisco 
213 East Broapway - San Diteco 
609 THOMas BUILDING - Dattas 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland and Seattle 


535 FietH AVENUE 

140 SoutH DEARBORN 

215 Market STREET - - 
723 West SEVENTH STREET 
1319 Fourtn AVENUE 

271 Pine Street 


New Yorn 
- - + CnHicaco 
- San Francisco 
Los ANGELES 

- - + + SEATTLE 
-  Portranp, Ore. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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Begin your ramble at the Royal Lea- 
mington Spa. High Warwickshire 
hedges escort you to Kenilworth 
and the most famous baronial ruins 
in England. The Earl of Leicester 
spent more than five thousand dol- 
lars a day entertaining Queen 
Elizabeth there in 1575. 

Spend a lazy afternoon in Strat- 
ford. Inthe house on Henley Street 
where Shakespeare was born you 
can see a letter written to him by 
Richard Quiney. His very home 
has been perfectly preserved through 
the centuries, and even the gardens 
contain shrubs, trees, and flowers 
mentioned in the plays. The love- 
liest of churches is his hallowed 
resting place, and in the north aisle 
is the font in which he was baptized. 

A pleasant woodland path takes 
you to romantic Shottery where 
Shakespeare paid court to gentle 
Anne Hathaway. It is all so real that 
you expect him to suddenly appear. 

Special Great Western Railway 
tours leave London daily winding 
through this most delightful bit of 
England. 


The new Guide No. 42 will be gladly 
mailed free on request 


G. E. ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Fugen 
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crowded conditions, two-story cottages 
appear. The author feels that these pic- 
turesque houses belong to the plowed 
hillside, and the more elaborate variations 
in Alberobello are out of place. 


The Mystery 
of Zimbabwi 


HE MYSTERY of Zimbabwi lures 

the traveler in South Africa. 
These massive ruins lie eighteen miles 
south of Fort Victoria, terminus of a 
branch railroad running from Capetown 
northward into the Rhodesias. The sur- 
sounding country is rich with tales of the 
romantic adventures of pioneers and mis- 
sionaries. South of Bulawayo is the tomb 
of Cecil John Rhodes, benefactor of Ox- 
ford students and statesman pioneer of 
South Africa. The tomb is carved out of 
a huge hill of granite in the heart of the 
Matopas ridges. 

But archeologists and romanticists alike 
linger beside the Zimbabwi ruins and 
weave fantastic tales or attempt to throw 
new light on this unsolved riddle of his- 
tory. Here stand the ruins of a great 
city. Some of the walls are as high as 
thirty-five feet, and as thick as sixteen 
feet at the base. The largest building is 
somewhat oval in shape and one hundred 
yards long. There is a citadel on a hill- 
top and other buildings of. small, carefully 
chiselled blocks of granite fitted together 
with mortar. Ancient gold-workings around 
give evidence that those who mined knew 
much about metallurgy, and it is esti- 
mated that gold to the amount of $370,- 
000,000 was extracted from these mines. 

Many theories have been advanced con- 
cerning the origin of Zimbabwi. Roman- 
ticists would have us believe that this is 
the Biblical land of Ophir from which 
King Solomon obtained his fabulous 
wealth. Modernists in the archeological 
field declare that here are the remains 
of dwellings of African tribes during the 
Middle Ages. The region inspired two 
works of Sir Rider Haggard—‘She” 
and “King Solomon’s Mines.” But while 
novelists and scientists theorize, the roof- 


| less temples and arcades, sleeping in the 


hot African sun, retain their secret, which 


| after all only adds fascination. 


Utah’s Unvisited 


Wonderland: 


| 
green 1s the man whose zest 


for exploration leads him be- 


| yond the well-beaten path of the tourist. 


Thousands have viewed with awe the 

curiosities of Yellowstone or the canyons, 

but few have penetrated the stranger 
(Continued on page 135) 
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of peor City 
_Z ASKING here, in more sun- 


shine than has even the 
famous Riviera, you can drink 
the elixir of clean, invigorating 
salt air. Carefree days will pass 
unnoticed, either in the explora- 
tion of the nooks and crannies of 
the Tidewater section of Virginia 
—which teems with historic and 
interesting places—or, perhaps in 
a round of golf—a short canter— 
a brisk walk on the hard white 
beach, or a more strenuous fling 


at tennis. 
» » » 


You will enjoy the freedom from 
the usual overcrowded, commer- 
cialized resort atmosphere. Your 
stay at the Chamberlin- 
Vanderbilt will be a pleasant and 
beneficial experience—one which 
most repeat. 
REASONABLE RATES 
For Reservations and detailed 
information write 

CHARLES TALBOTT, Manager, 

Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
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Your most exacting de- 
mands on anything that 
concerns your tastes in life 
and recreation will be fully 
met in Colorado. 


Colorado is the state that 
has everything you can 
want... 


Home life that meets the 
ideal, in surroundings, in 
climate, in neighbors, in 
schools, in recreation, in 
churches, in economy; in 
complete restfulness or in 
places to go and things 
to do. 

Business life that offers de- 
lightful environment, con- 
genial associates and real 
opportunity in a land of 
resources amazing in ex- 
tent and variety. 
Vacation attractions all 
through the year, amid 
stupendous playgrounds 
where scenery that has no 
equal adds zest to every 
form of outdoor recreation. 


Overnight from half 
the nation... two 
nights from almost 
anywhere ... Col- 
orado is close at 
hand. Come as 
sOONn as yOu can. 





COLORADO INVITES YOU... as a 
Citizen or Visitor . . to Enjoy 
the Truly ‘High Lite’ in the 


Fresh Air and Sunshine of the 
‘HIGHEST STATE OF HAPPINESS’ 
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pper left: Andrews Glacier Above: Longs Peak and Chasm Lake 


A cool summer, a balmy fall and a Western welcome 


await your vacation. Meanwhile, send the coupon for a 
48-page book (mostly pictures) of Colorado information. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


THE 
KEY STATE 

OF THE 
NEW WEST ° 
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START YOUR 
VACATION WHERE 
THE SCENERY BEGINS 


—Travel by Train 


MAE every minute count—ride in the com- 
fort of cool Overland Route trains direct to 
your chosen vacationland. Arrive fresh and eager 
for the full enjoyment of its pleasures and beauty. 


Each year the West is more and more the nation’s 
playground. It offers an unlimited variety of places 
to go, things to see, ways to rest and recreate. The 
Union Pacific serves 15 National Parks and reaches 
more of the scenic West than any other railroad 
including, besides Zion-Grand Canyon-Bryce 
Canyon National Parks—California and Hawaii 
—Colorado—Pacific Northwest and Alaska— 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks. 


Natural Color Photograph by Frank G, Fulton LOW FARES—FINE TRAINS 
Zion Canyon— Zion National Park Summer fares starting May 15 and June 1 are 


“Like Temples of Forgotten Gods” little more than half the usual fares. 
Escorted all-expense tours to: the West—the 


RE 
Come to ZION convenient, carefree way to travel. 


For complete information and illustrated booklets 
about the great National Parks and other Western 


vacation regions, indicate your preferences on the 
Cc A N Y Oo N coupon below and mail to us. 


and Bryce Canyon. See the great peaks of 




















If it’s a National Park it’s probably on the Union Pacific 


Zion lifting their massive heads 3,000 feet above §=-_ +! 1t S a National fark its probably on the Union facir 
the valley below. Then travel through the 'C. 1. Gili ee eg Fe 

peaceful Kaibab National Forest to the match- ! General Passenger Agent, Dept. 55 

less abyss of Grand Canyon. Thence to the 1 Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


incomparably lovely Bryce Canyon, and to the Please send me complete information and booklets. 
colorful depths of the Cedar Breaks; all in one 
incredible 5-day tour from Cedar City, Utah. 
Come this summer. Hike or ride horseback 
over enchanting trails into the canyon depths. 
Dancing and entertainment. Newlodges. Spend 
your entire vacation in this region or see it on 
your way to California. Sicceany sehsneenatcoencesgeapeltnetasan asus es msisinins Ta ae aaa gaa caK A aOR aE 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


I am interested in a vacation trip to 
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nforgettable vacation hours 


You can “do” Southern California this summer in 11 days for $70 


yo may see summer snow gla- 
ciers of the High Sierra... glis- 
tening beaches of the blue Pacific 
... strikingly different vacation ad- 
venture-spots of Southern Califor- 
nia! Then you may add... Holly- 
wood, orange groves, Old Spanish 
Missions, close-by mile-high moun- 
tains, 25-mile "voyages'' to ocean 
islands, Beverly Hills (movie star 
homes), beautiful Pasadena...con- 
trasting pictures that mark this 
semi-tropic palm tree land...kept 
cool by breezes from 6000 miles of 
Pacific Ocean! 


Even two vacation weeks are val- 
uable in broadening your own hori- 
zon. Know the country that lies far 
west of you...national parks, prai- 
ries, vast mountain ranges, deserts 
...and Southern California at the 
end of the romantic trail! Next 





~ 


Summer in the High Sierra 


summer...make your vacation hours 
count...get into a freshening at- 
mosphere ... plan now to make this 
unforgettable trip to the shores of 
the Pacific. 570,000 visitors here 


last summer! 


For your information...and guid- 
ance...an ILLUSTRATED ITINER- 
ARY presents authentic details of 
what you can see and do here...in 
eleven days of your vacation time 
... Outlines your expenses .. . they 
need not be more than $6.35 a day 
...for comfortable living and sight- 
seeing trips. ''Peak rates" are un- 
necessary here...this is an all-year 
resort country. Ample accommoda- 
tions of all classes... hotels, bunga- 
lows, apartments... at reasonable 
prices. MAIL THE COUPON! Low 
round trip railroad fares, May 15 
until Oct, 31. 





Painted by Edgar A. Payne. Courtesy Stendahl Galleries © A-Y.C. 1930 


We have published a beautiful book picturing this 
Southland. It contains 7! camera studies by the best 
men of this land of “‘pictures.‘’ You may havea copy 
for postage cost. EXECUTIVES: Los Angeles 
County Oil fields represent an investment of 750 
millions. ..the agricultural industry over 400 mil- 
lions. The port of Los Angeles is second only to New 
York in volume of export tonnage. 


Southern 
California 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. C-4 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Check if desired). [) Please send me free Ilus- 
trated Itinerary for a 2-weeks vacation trip to 
Southern California—and what it will cost. 

(Check if desired). [] Four cents in stamps en- 
closed. Send ‘‘Southern California through the Cam- 
era.”’ Also send free booklets about the counties I 
have checked. 

CD Los Angeles (1 San Diego [] Ventura 
[_] Los Angeles Sports [_] Riverside CL) Orange 
(CD Santa Barbara () San Bernardino 


Name 





(Please Print Your Name and Address) 
Street oe 


City State 

















The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are reached’ 
from the United States and’ Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the American 
Mail Line and Canadian Pacific. Full information will be fur- 
nished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 





N Japan a new 
travel experience 
awaits you. Where 
else can you behold 
a mountain peak 
held sacred by a 
people? W here 
else can you tread 


in gardens that 





have been -culti- 
vated for a thousand years? 
Where else can you pause 
with the centuries amidst 
traditions and ceremonials 
as beautiful as those of Dai 
Nippon? Where else such 
enchanting seasons, each 
with its fresh array of blos- 
soms? Where else such de- 
lightful shops, such temples 
and shrines, such treasures 
of art, such a hospitable 


welcome? 


Japan calls —and to all these 
age-old charms adds every 
facility for today’s comfort 
and amusement. Golf, bath- 
ing, hunting — all the smart 
sports—together with good 
motor roads, modern Con- 
tinental hotels and great 
railroad systems assure an 
enjoyable visit any time of 


the year. Gapan calls, 
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(Continued from page 130) 


lands of northern Arizona and southern 
Utah. Wayne Wonderland in Wayne 
County, Utah, is one of these mysterious 
regions, accessible to the motorist but 
seldom invaded by outlanders. Philip 
Johnson describes it in Touring Topics. 

Torrey is a small village on the border 
of this country. Here one finds memen- 
toes of aborigines who had deserted the 
region long before the white man in- 
truded fifty years ago. Archeologists have 
been attracted to the museum with its 
display of arrowheads, hide shields, and 
other relics of Indian life unearthed in 
the district. 

Mr. Johnson writes: 

“Megalithic and imposing are the vistas 
that define the horizons of the Wayne 
Wonderland. Castellated cliffs, vivid red 
in color, heave their pinnacles and escarp- 
ments to prodigious heights above savan- 








au revoir — theyre offl 


Off to Europe for the great adventure. 
How delightful to start the trip auspi- 
ciously on a great White Star, Red Star 

or Atlantic Transport liner... . This year, 
taste for yourself the thrill of a trans- 
atlantic voyage at its distinguished best, 
on the Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Minne- 
waska—or any I.M.M. liner. There are 
rates for every purse and plan...... 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 






















a new 
sili nas, rock-rimmed canyons, and rolling 
“ hills. Under an imposing cliff surmounted 
W here by towers and battlements nestles Fruita, 
behold a tiny hamlet surrounded by orchards and 
| cultivated fields. The intensity of color 
1 peak which characterizes the landscape of 
| by a southern Utah seems to have its culmina- 
have tion here. Masses of foliage bank their 
sun-washed verdancy against a livid back- 
u tread ground of red, which in turn gives way 
s that to a deep cerulean—a bizarre contrast 
aie that renders a symphnic effect, enhanced 
—_ by ethereal forms of snow-white clouds.” 
years? A crystal rivulet, whose pools harbor 
pause shy trout, runs through this district. A 
; few miles to the east is Capitol Gorge, “a 
amidst crack so narrow that portions of its floor 
10onials never feel the sun’s rays.” Above arches 
sf Daj the Hickman Natural Bridge, the most 
’ spectacular feature of Wayne Wonder- 
: such land. Thrilling is the trail which leads 1. M. M. liners are comfort- 
over the three miles between Fruita and SR : 
' eas this gorge. Horses are indispensable, for able, inspite of their speed, 
“blos- there are many fords between steep because it is tensionless 
+h de- climbs and precipitous descents. speed that lets you rest and 
mples relax. Happy days and 
sae Travel Calendar | ae 
| sparkling nights pass like a 
table @ @ To WELCOME SPRINGTIME to 
Hawaii the islands are preparing the first dream because you are not 
Aloha festival of flowers and song— .cribbed, cabined or con- 
Honolulu, April 9-12. The dusky queen | beve . 
these of festivities will be crowned at the ce fined. On these great liners, 
every ing ball; flower-laden gondolas will float | decks are nobly broad 
on Wakiki canals; song contests and beach | . 
mfort pageants will delight the ear and eye. | staterooms truly spacious 
bath- @ @ Two GREAT OCEAN greyhounds will —because we realize you 
_—" make their first spring voyages from New prefer them so. 
York within a fortnight of one another. 
good The Europa, twin in speed, luxury, and " 
—— design to the renowned Bremen, is due | 
on her maiden trip from Germany, March e e 
great 25. She will sail home four ky Po | white star line P 
: Meanwhile the Leviathan, wintering at | red star line + atlantic transport line 
Hoboken, has broken forth resplendent in 
e of modern device for the convenience of ce rts ding oe = al ; oe —_— tile marine company 
. rinci ice i i ice, 
(Continued om page 139) ol ge 3) en og gay ce geome 
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‘WHERE-TO-GO2 


oe HOTEL- RESORT YY 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 


SWITZERLAND ENGLAND 





























































. Ent = 
Europe 
at 
Glasgow 


Enter Europe at 
Glasgow and make 
the round of Scot- 
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CRUISES-TOURS 








The Passion Play | 
at Oberammergau | 

















land first. Scotland 
is richer in beauty 
and in historical 
association than any 
Jother country in 
Europe and particularly full of in- 
terest to English speaking people. 
| Sir Walter Scott’s heroes and Burn’s 
| characters eople every hill and 
glen of Scotland and make a journey 
through it the most deijightful and 
most memorable of your trip. Enter 
Europe through Glasgow. 

Circular Tours on the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway start from 
Glasgow and embrace all that is 
beautiful, all that is romantic in 
Scotland. Send for the pamphlets. 


LM 8 


QONDON MIDDAND & SCOTTISH RAIBWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 




































“The Star at Alfriston’”’ = 
Famous Old 
COACHING INNS 


in ENGLAND 

hundred Hostelries — 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised —wherecourtesy 
to the traveller, quiet service 
and well-cooked food at mod- 
erate prices may be expected 
and found. 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
the interesting placesin which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 

The Where-To-Go Bureau 

8 Beacon St., Boston, or 

Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s —- London 


Se aL asARoRIAAAWL suns, sda, Dall | 


@,57 Spring and Summer Tours of 
Europe — which include the pictur- 
esque village of Oberammergau in 
the Bavarian Highlands and its fa- 
mous Passion Play. 

@,Seven weeks to three months in 
length. Prices, $835 and upwards. 


Send for our Europe Tours Booklet 


For 40 years Raymond - Whitcomb Eu- 
rope Tours have been a favorite way to 
see Europe as Europe should be seen. | 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


126 muamet echaens BosTon | SWITZERLAND 


No OTHER COUNTRY in the 
world so completely answers || 
the demands of the traveler. |! 
Whether your quest be for | 
beauty of scenery...the tonic || 
effect of climate ... the urge || 
to indulge in outdoor sports |) 
.. restful solitude ... new 
Dacaiaecaiy | social contacts...education... 

or just sightseeing...Switzer- 


Che Wonders of | land’s offerings are as abun- 


SOUTH AFRIC A dant as they are varied. | 


Incomparable Victoria Falls 







































































Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A33), London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L MS Ticket Agent. 























HOTEL 
GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 











SWEDEN 












VISIT SWEDEN 


ENOY an enchanting holiday 
in the heart of rural Sweden. 
Sail across the hills over the fam- 
ous Gota Canal. See Stockholm— 
Sweden's fascinating menos? 





























































Kimberley’ s Valley of Diamonds | Write se for ‘ booklet 219 capital. Tarry awhile at the fash- Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
R: d il d h If d Id covering the high spots mo St. ionable seaside resorts. and convenient location. Highly recommended 
and miule-and-a-nha cep go. ] Si y if ke Di for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 
ainda Gothard, Simplon, La ne is- STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION PARIS 
trict of Lucerne, Berne, Thun OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
The great Drakensbe oe | : $ : mi . 
Th e derful he Cc | Interlaken, Bernese Oberland, May—SEPTEMBER, 1990 DRIVE SELE seu EUROPE! 
ie wonder Cango aves | Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Eight days direct from New York by New, very attractive plans. First-class service 
Bi ame in all varieties | the Swedish American Line. From and references. Write today: G. BOREL, 
es ° ° mia Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- London or Paris by convenient boat or 19 rue Louis le Grand _(Opera) PARIS 
— and its picturesque native | Oberalp, Zweisimmen, Mon- trainservice—ten bours by air. Through MAINE 
ife trains from Berlinand Hamburg, Book- 
Cape Town’ ie deeaat treux, Lausanne-Ouchy, Ge- let from any travel bureau A» write Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
own s scenic beauties CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, 
one SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS (| ocean breezes assure cool days or reintel 





nights. Our own Private Landing in front 
of Hotel. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold 
Water. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, 
Yachting, Fishing. Booklets. R’E. ROWE. 


NEW MEXICO a 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. U. 


Zimbabwe's ancient ruins 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


a ee | ; 
coils of lato raikonds, supe | SWISS FEDERAL 
motor roads, and modern hotels. : 
Cape Town to Cairo— RAI LROADS 
the travel trip supreme! || 475 Fifth Ave. New York || = =SNEW ORLEANS LA. CANADA 


Che St. Charles aera Maat 


lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 

































Write for booklet HB6 to Ask Where-to-go > Bur eau, 8 Beacon Street eet, 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU Boston, for space & rates in our department. 








OF SOUTH AFRICA |ENCLAND ana WALES Da Ce A OS Dare BO LSMM fort, Wonderful sting: “Boating, Bathing. snd 
Escorted Tours, all expenses $500.00. Itinerary 44) ie rplaer Hiking. One night from Toronto, Booklet. Mr. 
11 Broadway, New York City days. First class hotels. A focus of beauty, historic | i @}sl-Mey aesVitaplecks Leading Cele OME| WITSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





and venerable. Extension to Paris. Literature. | 


ere ew ew ee ee | LAWRENCE TOURS. 418 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. | prrnen © AMER S CO..Led. Prop nanets Where-To-Go for May closes’ March 25 
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THOS. COOK & SON Summer to Italy, Egypt, Palestine 
585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches and Norway. 
in co-operation with | 


ness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall | P bh Re. os 
Street (where Broadway begins) | 7735" Where-To-Go department for April| 
or 565 5th Ave., New York City. is concluded on the next page, | 
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TO 
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or BOTH 
Two Weeks 
$1252° UP 
from Chicago 
All Expenses 
Included 
Gorrespondingly 


Low from other 
Cities 


Island 





Many plans—Take your choice 
—See the most for the least 
money. Cost based on com- 
bined rates for hotel and auto 
service—surprisingly low. 
Personally conducted or Inde- 
pendent—“Go as you please.” 


Two weeksamid scenes of gran- 
deur inconceivable, while rest- 
ing and enjoying every comfort. 


Mail this coupon today 

Pee ee ee eee 
| Rock Island Vacation Travel I 
| Service Bureau t 
| 787 LaSalleSt. "Station, Chicago, Ill. ; 
I Please send me free booklet de- | 
Iscriptive of Colorado, Yellowstone | 
land various All-Expense Tours. 


AOS 
EUR®=Z: 
60 DAYS ~ 9 Sr 


Itinerary includes France, Riviera, Italy, A 
Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, Hol- ~-_: 
land, Belgium, England and Scotland. / i 
Munich and Passion Play at Oberam- , 

mergau, $30 additional. 3 
MENTOR TOURS COMPANY 
948 Straus Building Chicago, Illinois 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


ALASKA—5 Teas 


Crossing the Arctic Circle 


Visiting Mt. McKinley, Jasper, and Zion Na- 
tional Parks, 15 Canadian Rockies and Cali- 
fornia Select Tours, Small Parties. Best of 
accommodations, Hawaiiand National Park 
Tours. Ask for booklet A~C-H. Address 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
8W. 40th St. N.Y.C. or 210 S.17th St. Phila. 


(0) ¥ PASSION PLAY 


5 COUNTRIES 
We serve the intellece $3 8 5 
tual elite. Become MRNWeeqana 
acquainted with our BRysaparacnyd 
amazing travel values. 


Cunard supremacy!10,000 satisfied guests. 
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Vacation Albums are pub- 
| lished on: 1—Yellowstone 
Park; 2—Pacific Northwest; 
3—Alaska; 4—Dude Ranches. 
To those planning western 
travel, one or more of these 
books will be mailed promptly 
upon request to E. E. Nelson, 
227 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 








SOUTH AMERICA 


First sight of this gay land, 
these enthralling cities, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, the 
cheer and warmth of Latin 
hospitality, the gaiety of 
the marvelous scenery 
at Rio, and the wonder- 
ful race track at Palermo, 
forever enchant you. 


Finest Ships— Fastest Time 
21,000 ton American Steamers sail every 
other Friday from New York 
S.S. PAN AMERICA S.S.WESTERN 
WORLD S.S. AMERICAN LEGION 
S.S. SOUTHERN 
CROSS 
>» Onder U.S. 
Gov’t Mail 
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67 Wall Street, New York City 














Europe and Passion Play 


hotels, much motoring. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 










All expense Tours from $385 to 
$860. Small groups, luxurious 


Send for booklet K. | 
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VACATI 
hit year! 






Lente The Cuarmen Lanp 


SEATTLE and the great Pacific 
Northwest offer you this: Scenic 
wonders unrivaled mountains, for- 
ests, lakes, streams—fishing, hunting, 
golfing, bathing, boating — metropol- 
itan comforts— fine highways — cool- 
ness, (Summer average, 62°). Send for 
this booklet. You can include Cali- 
fornia in your trip at little extra fare. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 81, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me, free, yourillustrated 
ooklet. 


Name 
Address 





































































MICHICAN 








for summer adventure! 


Fish, swim, golf, rest, 
in camp or smart hotel, 
on cool pine shores, 
For booklets write 


E. M. T., Log Office, Bay City, Mich, 
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TRAVEL in EUROPE 











59 ' 
years of NDEPENDENT 
service Escorted 
Private Auto 
roe F TOURS 
offiene (ge Steamship TICKETS 





DEAN & DAWSONIid. 
512 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








A SPORTING TIP 


Rent a Summer Cottage at 
Bradley Beach, an hour 
and a quarter from New 
York. Address the City 
Clerk, Bradley Beach, N. J. 
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Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 











Remember—small copy is BIG in Where- To-Go 


can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 








brings perfect comfort on — journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or 





TRAVEL , 


and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s ] 














| STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet S 





these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month inthe year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high stancing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 

For space and rates please write direct to 


|The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 ‘o Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 1 Boston. 


untr Nearly 4000 Members in 
bc tries 1929. Small groups; 1st Class 
PASSION ye? Motor Travel; Book- 

| of 250 Tours on Request. 
PLAY College Travel Club 
(Elms da2.1129 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











TiMES SQUARE 109.13 WEST 45th ST. nang BETWEEN 6th 


WEwW YORK CiTyY NO BROAOWAY 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the Metts pahere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned. home 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, PresioenT 


ite dat MTS. N. Y. 
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suite ror” HURRICANE, N. Y. 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Lake Champlain, N, Y¥. Cottages without 
housekeeping cares. Excellent table. Moderate 
prices. Social references required. Send for circulars 
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passengers. Complete from brokerage 
offices to ship-to-shore telephone service, 
this “exotic night-club” will make her 
first sailing April 12. 


@ @ CELEBRATIONS on historic and ro- 
mantic spots are drawing shiploads of 
Americans abroad even at this early date. 
No less than 1500 citizens of Greek origin 
will return to their native heath, setting 
sail from New York, March 21, to aid in 
the celebration of one hundred years of 
Greek independence. 


@® @ France—Americans will be 
among the crowd attracted to Nantes for 
the opening of the fair on April 3, and 
three days later for the Battle of Flowers 
and Children’s Carnival at Nice. May 
brings a flower féte at Toulouse. 


@ @ Tue BritisH Istes—The Shake- 
speare birthday celebration will be 
marked April 21 to 24 at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Sporting events during April and 
May are the Kildare and National Hunt 
which will attract horsemen to Punches- 
town, Ireland, April 29; and the cricket 
matches at Lords on May 3 and 17. Golf 
links of Scotland have been chosen as 
setting for the Tournament of the Cen- 
turies, under the auspices of the Cunard 
and Anchor Lines May 12 to 23. The last 
of the month will bring the Norfolk 
Music Festival—Norwich, England. 


@ @ Avstria—Dr. Furtwangler will 
conduct the orchestral concert at Vienna 
on April 16, and a week of musical fes- 
tivities opens April 20 at Linz. On this 
date also crowds will gather to see the 
races at the Vienna Jockey Club. 


@ @ Germany—Among the music fes- 
tivals will be—Karlsruhe, German Han- 
del festival, May 5-12; Heidelberg Mu- 
sical festival, May 8-10; Munich, New 
York Philharmonic Symphony directed 
by Toscanini, May 18. 

Performances of the Passion Play will 
be given at Oberammergau, Bavaria, 
May 11, 18, and 25, weekly during June, 
and bi-weekly the rest of the summer. 


@ @ Sparin—April 20-27 féte week of 
bull-fights, dancing, etc., at Seville. 

The expositions at Seville and Barce- 
{ona will be closed officially in May. 
Buildings remain open for the summer. 


@ @ Swirzertanp—Opening the Inter- 
ternational Tennis tournaments at Mon- 
treux is listed for April 21. 


@ @ Iraty—Rome wil lsee the Inter- 
national Automobile Race on May 25. 
Concerts under direction of Toscanini 
will be held at Milan, May 10-12, and in 
Rome May 13-15. 


@ @ TwenNTy-TWo arrPorTs have been 
established as international ports of en- 
try for air traffic in the United States. 
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The Opera, Cologne 





TO BEAUTIFUL 





GIEIRMANY 





Cathedral at Berlin 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on 
Beautiful Germany. 34 





Address 








The linked sweetness of old 


music played in salons that 
mirror the very image of the 
past. The golden cadences 
of Mozart and Wagner 
cycles in opera houses fitted 
with the newest art of pres- 
entation. [he Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play. Ancient 
festivals in medieval towns. 
Popular and folk songs en- 
livening cafes and pictur- 
esque inns. Musical com- 
edies, dancing to jazz, and 
all the exhilaration of mod- 
em life in magnificent cities. 
Moderate prices, twentieth 
century comfort, real Cer- 
man hospitality; and castles 
haunted by romance. 


“Going to Europe’ 
means going to Germany 






































Afloat 


a ROADS are cluttered with 


automobiles in endless suc- 
cession—gas fumes, dust, dirt, and then 
more automobiles. Motoring by land is 
fast becoming a mere utility, though there 
are many who cling to memories of days 
when it was a sport. 

But motoring is still a sport, and a 
kingly one—by water. Here are limitless 
miles free from congestion, stoplights, 
and speed limits; even tire trouble, the 
last motor bugaboo in this fool-proof age, 
is absent. The trend to boat-motoring is 
symbolized by the transfer of the famous 
Elgin racing trophy from Illinois roads 
to California waters; and by the activi- 
ties of no less than one and a quarter 
million motor-boats owned in this coun- 
try by all classes of the population. 

Nor is boat-motoring a rich man’s pas- 
time, as some are inclined to believe. 
As the land motorist may choose either 
an inexpensive auto-bike or a Blitzen- 
Benz, so the prospective boatman may 
obtain a tiny outboard craft for inland 
waterways or a sea-going two-million- 
dollar yacht for Mediterranean use. This 
universal appeal was well demonstrated 
at the 1930 New York motor-boat show, 
where $300,000 worth of business was 
done in the first two days by 57,000 visi- 
tors. Motor-boats are now past the tink- 
ering, experimental stage; they perform 
reliably and with increasing comfort and 
convenience. 

Modern motorboats come under four 
general heads— outboards, runabouts, 
cruisers, and yachts. The outboard-motor 
type sells for around $400 and is most 
popular. This year for the first time a 
fast inboard runabout can be bought for 
less than $1000. A 16-footer, seating five 
persons, is sold for $985 complete. 

A 21-foot runabout, capable of a 
thirty-five-mile-an-hour speed, can be 
bought for $2100. Cruisers cost from 
$4000 to $60,000. One model, with a 
thirty-mile speed and room for twenty 
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passengers, is sold for $15,000. And for 
yachts you can pay as much as you like! 

Commuting by water is an interesting 
phase which has been gradually develop- 
ing around such ports as New York, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Chicago, certain Florida 
resorts, and California cities. Cleveland 
and Miami are among those providing 
municipal yacht basins; while the New 
York Yacht Club and Montauk Yacht 
Club operate basins on Manhattan’s East 
River. Six Bostonians have even incor- 
porated as “Commuters, Inc.,” to travel 
daily to their Hub from Nahant in a com- 
mon craft manned by a common crew. 
With increased “‘parking”’ facilities, com- 
muting in this way may become a defi- 
nite factor in suburban development. It 
is now, of course, limited. 

Boat-motoring is by no means confined 
to the coasts and tidal rivers. On in- 
land waterways there is a brisk traffic and 
great interest in the sport. Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota, for instance, held the 
national outboard regatta last summer, 
and also boasts cruisers up to fifty feet 
in length. Minnesota has all of ten thou- 
sand lakes, and in time may prove as 
nautical as salty Massachusetts. The 
Mississippi river is an ideal cruising 
ground for those dwelling along its banks, 
with interesting scenery and compara- 
tively little “dirty” weather to perplex 
the Sunday mariner. Yachts are some- 
what scarce in the winding channel, but 
large numbers of home-made scows pro- 
pelled by automobile engines vie with the 
lesser power boats along the Father of 
Waters. Lake Quinsigamond, in New 
England, is another notable inland water- 
motoring center, beloved by users of the 
ubiquitous outboard craft. 


By ROGER SHAW 


Motor-boat racing has expanded to such 
an extent that it is beginning to supplant 
auto racing in the public eye. The inter- 
est is countrywide, and events range from 
the Gold Cup Regatta of the American 
Power Boating Association (Big League 
competition) to all kinds of obscure 
“bush league” races popular chiefly with 
the enthusiastic competitors. Such famous 
speed kings as Sir Harry Segrave, Caleb 
Bragg, and Lee Guinness have taken to 
the water; but so have Billy Jones, 
Sammy Smith, and Oscar Sauerkraut. 
Important racing fixtures last year took 
place in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Texas, and California. 

For next summer a National Collegi- 
ate Outboard Regatta is planned, with 
fourteen institutions tentatively entered. 
Dual preliminary meets are also sched- 
uled; Colgate meeting Syracuse on Lake 
Seneca in May, Western Conference and 
southern schools settling their local dif- 
ferences before attempting a national 
status. In time such an event may rival 
the intercollegiate rowing races now held 
annually in the Hudson off Poughkeepsie. 


S TO THE BOATS themselves, 

progress may be noted. The 
outboard motor type, originally a row- 
boat-plus-horsepower, has developed into 
elaborate variations including cruisers 
with sleeping accommodations. Forty- 
mile speeds are not unusual, and the rec- 
ord for outboard craft is 48.40. Racing 
types are now becoming high-speed run- 
abouts, with the step bottoms of the hy- 
droplanes in evidence. Small and inex- 
pensive inboard boats have recently ap- 
peared, often with the motor in the stern 
—a vertical shaft driving the propeller 
through a kink. Sometimes the drive is 
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THE BRITANNIA, 1cz BOUND -1608 
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What SAMUEL CUNARD did for Poston. 
Boston never Forgot 
£2" 


"T was the 3oth day of January in the a 


year 1844. The people awoke to a 
= strange and awesome sight. There 
lay before them the entire Boston Harbour 
“from the Ferryway to the Narrows,” a 
solid sea of ice. And wedged tight in the s 
ice, helpless and unable to turn a paddle, 3 
was “‘Boston’s most beloved ship’—the i 
Britannia—with her sailing date only 3 days 
away; Europe awaiting her mails; and 65 persons 
booked for the passage. 

The Britannia—the Palatial Passenger Packet 
of Mr. Samuel Cunard—the same Saniuel Cunard 
who with his great fleet of ships—so says the 
Memorial History of Boston—had doubled 
Boston’s foreign business and brought to Boston 
new workers and great prosperity. 

Agreat wave ofsympathy and friendliness sweeps 
the people—Mr. Martin Brimmer, Boston’s Mayor 
calls the Selectmen and the Merchants to a hur- 
ried council at “the Exchange’’—money must be 
raised to cut the Britannia out of the ice. There 
must be no expense to Mr. Cunard—and on the 
committee were appointed “such sterling citizens 
as Ozias Goodwin, Caleb Curtis, Ammi Lombard 
and Samuel Quincy.” $3,000 was raised in a twin- 
kling. And at dawn on February Ist, 1,500 men 


were hard at work with horses and ploughs, 
picks and axes and apparatus of every sort. 
Thousands turned out on the ice on skates 
to watch and to cheer, and there were 
horse-sledges and boats on runners and 
v _ tents for refreshments. THE THIRD DAY SAW 
Oe THE MIRACLE PERFORMED. A grateful 

citizenry had cut a great canal in the ice, 
10 miles long and 200 feet wide and the BRITANNIA 
WAS FREE. 

All this was a “Labour of Love” for Boston 
thought of that unforgettable day in July 1840, 
when the Britannia, the First Cunarder, had ap- 
peared in its Harbour—when Ezra Gannett in his 
sermon in the Federal Street Meeting House had 
said of her coming: “I confess that no event which 
has occurred since the commencement of the 
present century seems to me to have involved 
more important consequences to this city.” 
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And now after 90 YEARS 


Cunard ships continue to serve the people of America 
—carrying last year nearly 300,000 passengers. Those 
ideals and high standards of service upon which the House 
of Cunard was founded in 1840, remain unchanged. 
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© C.8.S. Co. 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EWROPE 


A Glorious Adventure For You 
This Summer! 


A vacation that ends in time only, but 
which will live on and on in your 
memory! Europe—make it your play- 
ground this Summer! An old world to 
explore ... fascinating sights... health- 
ful, joyous recreation... an entirely 
different atmosphere . + different ways 
of living . . . new contacts ... altogether 
a wonderful vacation at moderate cost. 
Where shall you go?—How shall you 
go’—The answer is—confer with Cook's; 
their 89 years of: experience in solving 
every variety of travel problem, is at 
your service. 


They may suggest Individual Travel, one 
of their special features, enabling the 
fullest expression of your own ideas and 
your specific needs. You may start any- 
where, anytime. You will be met abroad 
—and escorted if you so desire. 


Or your requirements may best be served 
by joining one of their Group-Tours. 
These are many and varied—whether you 
wish to emphasize luxury or economy. 


OBERAMMERGAU 





Thos. Cook & Son are Official Agents—have| 
been since 1860. Applications for accommoda-| 
tions, seats, etc., should be made now to ensure 
satisfaction. 

Private automobile and De Luxe Motor Tours— | 
Private or General Airplane Travel—Travellers' | 
Cheques—and 200 Offices in Europe waiting | 
fo serve you. Steamship tickets by all lines. | 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
Baltimore Washington | 

San Francisco . Los Angeles! 

Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS COs 


| 
| 


Boston 
St. Louis 
oronto 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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hinged to swing back and up, avoiding 
obstructions. The simple outboard mo- 
tors now come equipped with mufflers 
and self-starters, blessed innovations. 

Some of the cruisers, cabin craft, have 
increased speed by means of double 
screws instead of single. Radio appa- 
ratus is becoming popular, many boatmen 
regarding it as the companion of the in- 
dispensable compass. Two six-cylinder 
150 horse-power motors drive the two 
propellers on one cruising yacht, which 
also boasts such varied items as eight tea- 
spoons, one lemon squeezer, one hydrom- 
eter, and two boat hooks—all standard 
equipment. Another large firm. offers 
eighteen different models covering a wide 
range including fast runabouts, closed 
sedans, and family cruisers. As its en- 
thusiastic prospectus has it: 

“Some owners prize above everything 
else the thrilling action they find in rac- 
ing. They enjoy flashing by the crowded 
reviewing stand on Regatta Day—at the 
wheel of a winner! . . . Others again pre- 
fer to drop anchor in some likely cove 
and lie in wait for the wily pickerel or 
bass. . . . Still others love to ‘up anchor 
and away’—wherever the mood calls 
them—to distant friends, a secluded pic- 
nic spot, or bathing beach. Whatever 
your water transportation need may be, 
there is a model that will answer it.” 


A major occasion for 1930 motorcraft | 


of all categories will be the international 
yacht races in September, to be contested 
off Newport between an American and 
one of Sir Thomas Lipton’s bouquet of 
“orange” Shamrocks. Nothing can be seen 
from shore, and doubtless the races will 
draw a goodly crowd of water-motorists 
eager to visit the coastline of southern 
New England—New Bedford, Providence, 
New London. The course will lie in the 
open sea, and only sturdy craft had best 
attempt to follow the swift maneuverings 
of the wind-jammers. Good harbors are 
plentiful in the vicinity, and doubtless 
cruisers and yachts will predominate. 
Some of the latter ships are now 
equipped with economical oil-burning 
Diesel engines—formerly too heavy for 
smaller craft. These have been lightened, 
and one thirty-nine-foot boat has been so 
equipped; a far cry from the naphtha- 
driven pioneers of the gay ’80’s. 


cockpit between with canopy and wind- 
shield offering deck facilities to the pas- 
sengers. One of these—twenty-nine feet 
long—has berths for six. 

Outboard, baby inboard, runabout, 
cruisabout. yacht. There were over three 
hundred at the New York show. You 
pay your money and you take your 
choice. Go land-motoring for business 
and convenience. Go _ water-motoring 


for business and convenience, too—and | 
most of all for sheer, unadulterated fun. | 








Two- | 
cabin cruisers have appeared with ac- | 
commodations fore and aft, a roomy | 
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New, inspiring sights this summer... in 
America’s most popular national playground! 
Two weeks of swimming, fishing, riding and 
touring that will bring out the real you! 

Any travel agent will plana Yosemite stop- 
over on your Western trip. If time should be 
short, take an all-expense tour, from 2 to 4 
days and $30 to $76.25. For scenic folders, 
write: Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 
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For Your Foreign Trip 


‘TO HAVE your travel funds in con- 

venient and safeguarded form take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 

It will assure to you also the courtesies 
and varied services of our European 
offices and of our banking correspondents 
throughout the world. 

Obtainable at banks’ throughout 
country or from this Company direct. 
Booklet, “Guaranty Service to Travelers,” 

on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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Visit the land of the Soviets 
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Group or individual trips from New York 
or any point in Western Europe. Complete 
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PLAY IN THE SUNSHINE ... ON FLORIDA'S GULF COAST 


Only a few hours distant, yet far, far away 
from the blustering weather, three de- 
lightful hotels are basking in the warm 
sunshine. Resting on the shores of the 
tranquil waters of Charlotte Harbor, on 
the gulf coast of Florida, just an over- 
night run from Jacksonville, and directly 
west of Palm Beach, these hotels present 
the best of recreation and relaxation that 
the southland has to offer. The tarpon 
season is just beginning and lovers of 
this entrancing sport will find no more 
convenient nor attractive spot in which 
to enjoy it. Each one of these hotels 
has its own golf course and wonderful 
opportunities for bathing and boating. 


Write directly to each hotel for infor- 
mation and reservations. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS, 


INC. 


Useppa Inn ison Useppa Island, 
a sheltered tropic island half- 
way down Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
Tarpon fishing, golf, bathing 
and tennis are the major out- 
door sports. 

For literature or information 
write John F.Vallely, Manager, 
Useppa Island, Lee County, 
Florida. 


Left: Useppa Inn 


Among the splendid facilities 
for outdoor recreation, at the 
Charlotte Harbor in Punta 
Gorda, is the huge swimming 
pool fronting the hotel. Golf, 
trapshooting, tarpon fishing, 
tennis and bathing are featured. 
For literature or information 
write Peter P. Schutt, Manager, 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta 
Gorda, Florida. 

Left: Hotel Charlotte Harbor 


Hidden away on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast is an island colony of 
quaint, unaffected charm. Boca 
Grande is its name; Gasparilla 
Inn, the center of its gracious 
activity. The Inn guests may 
play golf or tennis; fish for 
tarpon, or laze the hours away 
on the beaches. 

Write to Gasparilla Inn, Boca 
Grande, Lee County, Florida, 
for information. 

Left: Gasparilla Inn 











ENTER KING MAGNUS IN "THE APPLE CART" 
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The Court Jester’s 
Apple Cart 


G EORGE BERNARD SHAW 


should act as a great de- 

terrent to the many lesser playwrights 
who believe they can write farce and low 
comedy. For, if his newest play, “The 
Apple Cart,” has any well-rounded mean- 
ing to it (which it hasn’t), for me at 
least that extravaganza, burlesque, satiric 
saturnalia, grotesqueness, can be written 
only out of the resources of profound un- 
derstanding of the ways of mankind. I 
verily believe Shaw could write a play at 
any time, through his sheer ability to 
create vital talk. I would accept as 
theater entertainment any reaction he 
wished to express aloud on such a simple 
operation as the reading of his morning 
paper. The only time, in this era of 
grace and disarmament conferences, that 
he shows his age is when he is asked some 
usually foolish question, and goes out of 
his way to give an equally foolish answer. 
“The Apple Cart” is composed of mere 
sweepings from the mind of Shaw, and 
while that mind seems tempered by a 
kindly sentiment toward England (notice, 
for instance, the reference to her as a 
little gem set in the wide ocean), it is 
none the less vigorously contemptuous of 
the ways of politicians and the blunder- 
ing actions of governments. How many 
apple carts are upset by foolish monarchs 
and foolish prime ministers and foolish 
cabinets—each and everything working 
against the other and the other thing; 
each and everything wishing to control 
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By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


A SCENE FROM "THE GREEN PASTURES" 


the world for prestige and the more com- 
pelling necessity of profit! 

Mr. Shaw has high revelry with this 
idea in his new play. No one can claim 
immunity, once they fall into his hand. 
But now that he is over seventy, and 
holds King Magnus in his hand, I notice 
that it trembles slightly. It makes a 
pleasant hero of the monarch he used to 
satirize flagrantly, and suggests that De- 
mocracy may, after all, be showing 
symptoms now which, in an indeterminate 
future, might prove fatal. 

“The Apple Cart” is not in any con- 
ventional sense a play. It is a discourse 
on many things and nothing in particular. 
It appeals to our sense of the dramatic 
probably because, in the person of the 
King, we see an individual pitted against 
the scheming of his near advisers, and 
outwitting them. Some of the dialogue 
flashes with brilliancy; some of it at 
times is excessively dull. But at no mo- 
ment is it meaningless; it is always im- 
pregnated with a refreshing, characteris- 
tically Shavian manner. It is startlingly di- 
verting just when it would seem that Shaw 
has exhausted the springs of his humor. 

When he feels he has dug sufficiently at 
one nation, he turns his thrusts upon an- 
other. The United States comes in for a 
share of exuberant fun poking. Our Am- 
bassador to the Court of King Magnus is 
a soap-box orator; he represents hustling 
schemes, novel proposals such as only can 
come from a nation of wops trying to be 


Pilgrim Fathers. This is Mr. Shaw’s 
definition of an American. And one of 
these startling schemes is that we tear 
up the Declaration of Independence, in- 
sist on re-annexation to the Mother 
Country, with the distinct idea of putting 
England on the map at last. 

“The Apple Cart” cannot be told in 
synopsis. It hasn’t any of the cumulative 
wonderment of “Wings Over Europe.” 
Its cabinet is conceived much more in the 
spirit of a Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
opera. In disconnected fashion the King’s 
consort, his daughter, and his mistress 
move through the two acts and a bur- 
lesque interlude wherein the King, always 
with a grace of humor, shows in every 
way why he must seek the recreation of 
a mistress, yet hold to the good wife he 
already has. Under all circumstances, 
whether private or public, he is the same. 


HE MOST serious situation he 

faces may be taken as the center 
of this centerless drama or extravaganza. 
The Prime Minister, backed by the Cabi- 
net, demands that the King cease express- 
ing himself in public on matters which tend 
to excite the public mind and strengthen 
the independence of the mob. But the 
King is a delightful fellow, with a mind 
of his own and with a sense of the ab- 
surdity of his cabinet. When he is seem- 


‘ingly cornered by political maneuver, tied 


hand and foot, gagged, reduced to noth- 
ing by his ministers, he threatens to ab- 
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dicate, and to run for member of: the 
House of Commons for Windsor. His son 
—as monarch (for monarchs don’t fall, 
he reminds his wily councilors, as min- 
isters do)—will very likely find it neces- 
sary to call him back to form a cabinet 
representative of the nation’s dominating 
party principles. 








So the evening of nearly three hours is | 
spent, in constant outbursts of merriment. | 
Writing of the play in the Saturday | 


Review of Literature, Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy does not find “The Apple Cart” 


(as played in London) containing any of | 
the “insight into the radical conditions of | 


humanity,” which can be seen in “Man | 
and Superman” or “Back to Methuselah.” | 


“Brilliantly topical is the right description 
of it,” he says. 
But it is more than that, even though 


it tosses back and forth and up and down | 


the many problems which affect us as 
members of the body politic. 


painted a vivid portraiture, and in the 
interlude he adds to the picture by show- 
ing the monarch the same in private life 
that he is in public. What quality in 
him saves the King from his Cabinet res- 
cues him also from his mistress. As Mr. 
MacCarthy declares: ‘The skill is great 


In Mag- | 
nus the King, I think, Mr. Shaw has | 


with which the discussions are supported | 


throughout the play by interest in the 
King as a man.” And in the end, Mon- 
archy appears to have come forward 
stronger than Democracy—certainly indi- 
cating a mellowing of G. B. S. 

“The Apple Cart” is not Shaw’s best: 


it reveals him, if we must carp, weaken- | 
ing in his vitality and becoming conser- | 


vative in his opinions. 


But his converse | 


is glorious entertainment, and his juggling | 


with ideas is still provocative and stimu- 
lating. I understand he has prepared an 
article, soon to be published, on “Why I 
wrote ‘The Apple Cart.’ ” 


A Triumph 
for Marc Connelly 


“THE GREEN PASTURES,” by Marc 
Connelly, is a triumph for him 

and a delight for all those who see it. 
It is a fable suggested by Roark Brad- 
ford’s book of Southern sketches, “Ol 
Man Adam an’ His Chillun.” 


It is, as | 


its author suggests in the program, “an | 


attempt to present certain aspects of a 
living religion in the terms of its believers. 
The religion is that of thousands of Ne- 
groes in the deep South. Bible stories 
are here retold in terms of Uncle Remus, 
and we meet with Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Pharoah 
and Joshua in the guise of colored folk. 
The Lord and Gabriel walk the stage in 
intimate reality; the Bible receives col- 
loquial treatment, as though it might have 
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safest Expense-Money 
aman can carry 


No less than 66% 
of all the millions of 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
sold each year are 
carried by business 
men on their trips, or as safe 
pocket money...Because they are 
insured, worry-proof funds and uni- 
versally spendable, more and more 
business executives every year rec- 
ognize the importance of equipping 
themselves and their representatives 
with Travelers Cheques. 

Now the size of the new dollar! 
They have been made smaller, more 
compact, and less bulky. No larger 





re a 


than the palm of your hand, enough 
Travelers Cheques for a long journey 
will fit snugly into your inside pocket 
like a card-case. 

The new, dollar size Travelers 
Cheques have the same familiar blue 
color and the same signature method 
of identification. With them, too, 
goes the Helpful Hand of American 
Express Service, making your jour- 
neys here and in foreign lands 
smoother and more comfortable. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c¢ for 
each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
Banks, American Express and Rail- 
way Express offices. 


the new, dollar 513¢€ 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 


American Express Travel Department 


Yravelers cheques 
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that comes but once. Visit 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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been written in Harlem or by the Negroes 
in Louisiana. Each character is depicted 
by a negro player; one is given the broad 
humor of the darkies of the street, and 
one hears in many of the voices the rich 
quality of tone so often heard amongst 
them. There are eighteen scenes hung 
upon the constant music of spirituals, 
beautifully sung and excellently selected. 
The movement of the crowds is directed 
with beauty of rhythm and swing. At 
times the play is an uproarious simplifica- 
tion of Bible story, and at other times it 
approaches a certain sublimity by its un- 
sophisticated imagination and its deepen- 
ing of intention. Our theater has not for 
a long time seen such innovations as are 
here suggested; it has never before been 
treated to such a Biblical depiction, de- 
pendent on a special folk quality for its 
effectiveness. The Lord can tread the 
stage, hurting no one’s sensitiveness as 
to the treatment of holy things. 

I should say that Mr. Connelly’s play 
is a triumph, and, if it is not too late, 
well deserving the serious attention of 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee on Drama, 
even if he has to acknowledge a source. 
For I imagine he has shown his own cre- 
ative ability in the transferrence from 
book to stage. To those who see this 
drama, it will ever remain a memorable 
evening in the theater. 


A Picaresque, 
Artificial Comedy 


OME YEARS AGO Mr. Edwin 

Justus Mayer, author of “The 
Firebrand,” demonstrated that he could 
write a play of literary worth. In the 
present season he has further shown this 
ability by producing “Children of Dark- 
ness,’ a play in the picaresque manner, 
with a flavor decidedly literary. 

Nowhere have I seen any suggestion 
that his ‘Children of Darkness” may have 
drawn some of its inspiration from John 
Gay and “The Beggar’s Opera.” Its 
Newgate atmosphere in the year 1725 is 
very reminiscent, though one would not 
describe his play as. a rollicking comic 
opera. 

The play is enjoyable because of the 
breeziness of Miss Mary Ellis’s acting 
and the poetic glamor of Mr. Basil Syd- 
ney’s attitudes. It is further enjoyable 
because of the refreshing and naive wick- 
edness of Lord Wainwright. In many 
other respects it is not so original as it is 
reminiscent. Yet Mr. Mayer keeps it on 
a high level of worthwhile text, good 
writing which always should characterize 
artificial comedy. You will find this ex- 
cellence in Ashley Dukes’ “The Man With 
a Load of Mischief,” which, in its pro- 
duction some years ago, failed of a good 
cast and hence failed in deserved favor. 
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In the main the present entertainment has 
been adequately handled, to the credit of 
the producers, Messrs. Macgowan and 
Reed, while Mr. Robert Edmond Jones— 
a busy designer it would seem—with his 
keen eye, has supplied a setting that 
catches the spirit of the piece. 


Why Select 
Bad Plays? 


M* MARGARET AYER BARNES 
and Mr. Edward Sheldon 
have patterned their “Dishonored Lady” 
after the worn-out melodramatic designs of 
the late nineties. It will last just so long 
as the popular following of Miss Kathar- 
ine Cornell will support her. It is a 
vehicle only, and has no claim on our 
attention as a piece of dramaturgy. Yet, 
withal, it holds interest because it reaches 
successive stages of emotional tension 
which Miss Cornell handles with a crea- 
tive sensitiveness that is the one positive 
gain in an otherwise flamboyant and 
mediocre evening’s entertainment. 
“Dishonored Lady” is arrant melo- 
drama, not in the best tradition, and 
saved only by the personality of Miss 
Cornell. When the latter appeared in 
the dramatization of Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton’s “The Age of Innocence,’ we de- 
tected then the music score upon which 
her emotional exercises were to be based: 
languorousness, feline romanticism, stac- 
cato intonation. Miss Margaret Ayer 
Barnes was the librettist, so to speak. 
And here she is again strumming upon 
the same key, with the assistance of Mr. 
Sheldon. Miss Cornell deserves better 
from the dramatic grab-bag; it is futile 
for her to be wasting her time blowing 
into an effigy the breath of vitality. 


Where Invention 
Gives Out 


He MANY evenings at the thea- 
ter are shattered merely be- 
cause the playwright, capable in his 
technique, runs short of ideas, or because 
he becomes callous to the real ways and 
the artistic means by which his material 
should shape itself for an inevitable end? 
There are so many excellent beginnings 
with so many disastrous, pitiable closings! 

I spent a pleasant evening when I went 
to see Donald Ogden Stewart’s “Re- 
bound.” His ebulliant wit smacked, not 
of the flavor of easily thrown-off wise- 
cracks, but of irony which showed serious 
intention beneath the light surface of its 
excellent banter. At the end of the sec- 
ond act I thought that Mr. Stewart had 
reached a big moment in his little com- 
edy, and I began to have misgivings that 
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in the third act he could never keep it up. 

I was right in having such misgivings. 
“Rebound” should have ended with its 
second act, and an intermediate piece of 
invention should have taken the place of 
the third act which showed the dramatist 
flopping around ignominiously in his in- 
tention and his structure. He literally 
had nothing to go on, so he followed the 
lines of least resistance,—the conventional 
playing of the game of matrimony, down 
the lane toward a “happy” ending. 

In many ways this was a satisfactory 
production, with its Robert Edmond Jones 
settings and a certain spontaneity of act- 
ing. But the dramatist’s invention gave 
out. Yet I would see “Rebound” again 
because Miss Williams is irresistible. 





Some Book Notes 


@ @ MysetF AND THE THEATER. 
Theodore Komisarjevsky. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. A most entertaining 
personal record of work in the theater, 
with ample suggestion of what the Revo- 
lution did to drama producing in Russia, 
and a very emphatic explanation of sys- 
tems of acting and experiments in play- 
writing. There are also cogent remarks 
about the commercial theater in London 
and New York. The brother of a great 
Russian actress, Vera Komisarjevsky, 
also explains how his sister became dis- 
heartened by the many obstacles in her 
way which prevented her from the es- 
tablishment of a theater of the “sym- 
bolical.” She was among the many who 
believed that realism in the theater 
merely piled up a conglomeration of de- 
tail which detracted public attention from 
“the soul of the actor.” It is unfortu- 
nate that “Myself and the Theater” 
should be marred by illustrations so 
poorly reproduced. The text deserves 
better garniture. 


@® @ Tue EictHeen Seventies. Es- 
says by Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Literature. Edited by Harley Granville- 
Barker. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
The revaluation of a past generation is an 
interesting and suggestive occupation. A 
brilliant coterie of contributors makes 
this volume a notable one. Rarely in 
the past has the English dramatist, Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero, been persuaded to 
break his critical silence and talk about 
the theater. We recall an essay of his on 
Robert Louis Stevenson and the theater. 
In this present symposium, he writes of 
the playhouse of the seventies. Sir 
Arthur says: “To sum up, the theater 
in the seventies was a simpler theater 
than the theater of today. It was a place 
of charm and mystery. Though its 
drama had a smaller relation to facts 
than our drama now has, it was less 
pretentious; and as it had less freedom, 
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The gift of courtesy and the courtesy of gifts! A lady returning from Japan...on the N.Y. K. 
Line... found her cabin filled with little marvels of art given her by friends made in the 
Island Empire. Through all her travels in the picturesque villages, the gay resorts, the spaci- 
ous cities, the bright-hued background of these happy isles, she had met perfect old-world 
courtesy. It will be your experience in a land made beautiful with fine decorum, and con- 
tinuously amusing with every modern comfort and entertainment. 


As you enter the ships of the N. Y. K. Line, you enter the gates of hospitality to 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


You’re much more than a “paying guest”. You’re an honored guest in a magnificence of 
suites, a cool beauty of swimming pools, and the exercise afforded by well-equipped sym- 
nasiums. You dine from an exquisite cuisine, to suit every taste, served by English speaking 
stewards and find gaiety in dances and entertainments. 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, $230—$300 up. From Seattle and Victoria direct to the 
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*** Around-the-Pacific Tours. Rates from $852.40 up. 

For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 8 
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Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 
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RELIANCE 


A luxury cruise to the 
top of the world—Ice- 
land and awe inspiring 
glaciers; The North Cape 
and the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of theMidnight Sun; 
Norway’s fjords; Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic 
Capitals. Then, four days 
stay in the Besiet Union ; 

—a wonderful opportunity to study first hand 
the world’s greatest social experiment. 


FROM NEW YORK JUNE 28TH 
Duration 36 days to Hamburg— Rates $800 up 
including return passage. 

Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 
24 days—by the S.S. Resolute and S.S. Oceana. 


Send for illustrated literature. 


Hamburg -American 


39 Broadway New York 
Boston, Chicago, Comme Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, or local tourist agents. 
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its practitioners made less clamour.” In 
the true spirit of early days, Sir Arthur 
exclaims: “And it was as healthy and 
clean as the veriest fairy-tale.” 


@ @ Plays OF VARIOUS TEMPER. We 
would call the attention of our readers 
to the following plays in type: “Jew 
Siiss,’ based on Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
historical romance, “Power,” and made 
into a play by Ashley Dukes (The Viking 
Press); it was produced this season in 
New York, but on account of its produc- 


tion and the conventional way in which | 


the plot was handled, it failed. “That 
Worthless Fellow Platonov,” a hitherto 
unpublished play by Anton Chekhov, 
translated by John Cournos (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) is an offering which, to lovers 
of Chekhov, will serve not only as a re- 
inforcement of his genius, but will give an 
“insight into his workshop method of 
writing. “Red Rust,” by V. Kirchon and 
A. Ouspensky (Brentano’s) was adapted 
by Virginia and Frank Vernon for the 
Theater Guild Studio production in De- 
cember last. It gives an _ interesting 
glimpse into the Moscow of 1926. In 
Alfred A. Knopf’s Library of Modern 
Drama there has been put Maurice 
Donnay’s “Lysistrata,” translated by 
William A. Drake, and prefaced by 
George Jean Nathan. The latter consid- 
ers it “the best modernized adaptation of 
one of the classics that I know of”—an 
excellent example of Parisian wit. ‘The 
Camel Through the Needle’s Eye,” by 
Frantisek Langer, as adapted by Phillip 
Moeller (Brentano’s) is another of the 
Theater Guild’s plays to be published, an 
amusing comedy of its kind. 











Plays to See 


UT THESE plays upon your list. As we 

write they are still holding their own: 

BERKELEY SQUARE. A romantic piece with 
exceptional acting by Leslie Howard. 

Broken DisueEs. Martin Flavin’s domes- 
tic comedy. His CriminaL Cope is now on 
the road. 

CHILDREN OF DarKNeEss. Described as a 
picaresque romance, with Mary Ellis and 
Basil Sydney. See review. 

DirsHonorED Lapy. See review. Worth 
while on account of Miss Cornell. 

First Mrs. Fraser. St. John Ervine’s 
comedy of divorce, featuring Miss Grace 
George. : 

GREEN Pastures. To be seen without 
fail. Reviewed in this issue. 

Journrey’s Enp. The war play that has 
held London and New York -for several 
hundred nights. 

MicHaeEL AND Mary, A Milne conceit. 

Resounp. Worth while seeing because of 
the charm of Miss Hope Williams. Reviewed 
in this number. 

StrEET ScENE. Last year’s Pulitzer Prize 
play. The spirit of New. York’s side streets 
excellently staged by Elmer Rice. 

Lovers of light plays with music should 
consider “Bitter Sweet,” “Fifty Million 
Frenchmen,” “Ripples,” with the whole Fred 
Stone family, and “Sweet Adeline.” 
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‘YOUR vacation begins aboard ship— 

even to golf and tennis on one of 
the world’s largest games decks, bath- 
ing in the tiled pool and horseback 
riding in the “gym!” When will you 
start? 


Sail any Wednesday or Saturday on 
the new 20,000 ton motorship 
“Bermuda” or the “Fort St. George.” 
Round trip from $70 up. Inclusive 
rates on application. 


Ships sail direct from dock to dock. No 
five mile transfer by tender at Hamilton. 


FURNESS 
Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized agent 














“An Address of Distinction” 


the World’s 
Great Hotels 


OvuTsTANDING not only 
among the hotels of Chicago 
... but among all the hotels 
of the World. Costs com- 
pare favorably with other 
establishments where dis- 
tinguished standards of 
service prevail, Rates begin 
at $5 per day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Discounts 


THE 
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\ THREE FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST HOTELS 
OPEN ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


LAKELAND 
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‘Hotel Lakeland Terrace; & 


Hotel Floridan Lekelond © 


Tampa , 


is "Hotel Oixté. Gouri 
West Poli Beach 
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Hotel Lakeland Terrace, Hotel Floridan and Hotel 


These Florida-Collier Coast 


Dixie Court are operated on a year ‘round basis. "t's a 


The same modest rates and efficient service HOTEL ene 


prevail in all seasons of the year. Write direct Hore: sarasota TERRAce, 
SARASOTA 


to the hotel or wire collect for reservations. HOTEL MANATEE RIVER, 
BRADENTON 


HOTEL ROYAL WORTH, 


A NEW MODERN HOTEL CHAIN WEST PALM BEACH 


under HAL THOMPSON. management 


FLORIDA- COLLIER COAST HOTELS, ine. 


FLORIDA COASTS 
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Wherever you see the Ethyl emblem it 


means “good gasoline of high anti-knock 


[ t 29 VERY pump containing Ethyl Gaso- 
qd Ua t /y line bears the Ethyl emblem shown 
at the left. 

That emblem means that every oil 
company displaying it has agreed to con- 
form to the specifications set by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation by using base gaso- 
line which meets the Ethyl standard of 
quality, quick starting properties, etc. 

The emblem also means that enough 
Ethyl anti-knock compound has been 
added to this good gasoline to“knock out 
that ‘knock’ ” in cars of average compres: | 
sion and bring out the additional power 
of the new high-compression cars. 

That is why you are safe in stopping 
at any pump bearing the familiar Ethyl 
emblem. Try a tankful this weekend. 
See how the strain of driving in heavy 
traffic is eased. 


(TRADE MARK? 


ae ; 
PEG.U. § ey TEN TO} 3 ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 





~ FR Fe | 
(]+ 4 =f) 
GOOD, fy, ETHYL gual ETHYL | 
GASOLINE plas riuto 6 casoune | 


Knocks out that “‘knock” 











Ethyl is not only 
for big, new cars 


Thousands of owners of 
small cars, old cars, used 
cars, have found that they 
enjoy Ethy!l’sadvantages just 
as much as owners of larger, 
more expensive cars, And 
they have found that Ethyl 
is a real economy. 

©E.G.C., 1930 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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LUCK IN BUSINESS 
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Of course there is something of luck in every success. 
But certain it is that luck comes most to him who has 


the necessary ability and equipment to profit by it. In 









today’s strenuous competition the Mimeograph is a 
factor of good luck. Sales letters, bulletins, charts, 
questionnaires, direct mail circulars, house organs, price 
quotations, stock lists, reports, etc., it produces in limitless 
quantities, with unmatched dispatch—written or typewritten, 


and illustrated as desired. But not merely speed and accur- 

















































































































acy are the Mimeograph’s forte. Real economy is its big 
virtue. And its famed stencil sheets—Mimeotype, and the new 
Cellotype—give mimeographing today at less cost than ever be- 
fore. Reach out for better luck—save time, make money with 

this great business getter and organization welder. For particulars 


write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branches in principal cities. 
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SECRETARY & SALES MANAGER KEE LOX 
MANUFACTURING CO., WORLD’S LARGEST 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — 


“A TWO-WAY profit return!” says Mr. 

Hellebush. “First, the Dictaphone is a 
business institution in itself ... a modern 
economical servant that by its own great 
capacity for work, and its amazing versa- 
tility, offsets the danger of inflated pay- 
rolls, excess salaries, wasted space and 
Over-equipment. It enables my secretary 


to do easily the work of two girls. 


“But there is also the convenience factor 
fo make this dictating machine a paying 
investment,” he continues. “The time-saving, 
the accuracy, the orderly, machined 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 203 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. { 
l 


In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 


I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply its economy and convenience to 


my office. Just show me one. 





Name 





Address 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—SERVICE EVERYWHERE , 
ns cs a me ee ee 


smoothness of a Dictaphone system in full 
stride, are elements of decisive impor- 


tance to increased accomplishment.” 


Only when you've tried a new Dictaphone 
yourself... lifted the handy Featherweight 
mouthpiece to your lips...will you realize 
how many are its conveniences and econ- 
omies. The coupon will bring you a frec 


trial, without obligation. 








DICTAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied, 





